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OCCIDENTAL IN WAR TIME 


Since 1940 Occidental College has striven to cooperate in every 
possible way with the Government in meeting the emergency 
needs of defense and war. Without changing its fundamental 
character as a college of the liberal arts and sciences, many re- 
adjustments have been effected. 


The most significant war aspect of Occidental's life began with 
the establishment of a V-12 naval training unit as of July 1, 1943. 
The V-12 program is designed by the United States Navy to pro- 
vide a supply of college trained young men suitable for possible 
later selection as officers. Occidental has a quota of four hundred 
naval and marine trainees. The majority of these have been as- 
signed for basic training but there have been also groups allocated 
for pre-medical and preliminary deck officer training. Included 
in the total quota have been many former Occidental students who 
earlier had joined naval reserve groups, (V-1, V-5, V-7). New as- 
signments from other colleges, from high schools, and from the 
fleet and naval shore stations enter at the beginning of each term 
to take the places vacated by apprentice seamen and marine 
privates who have completed their allotted work at the College. 
Entrance into the V-12 naval program is by action of naval pro- 
curement officers. 


In the years from 1941] to 1943, many war time changes were 
made in the Occidental program. Special courses were added 
for men in civilian pilot training, mechanical drawing, map making 
and reading, meteorology, astronomy, and war production manage- 
ment. In addition, there were adaptations of various established 
courses. With the exception of civilian pilot training most of these 
special war time courses remain to assist in providing instruction 
to both naval trainees and civilians. There was an extension of 
individual counseling with reference to military service and enlist- 
ments in the various reserves were heavy. The requirements of 
the Physical Fitness program were increased. Special efforts also 
were directed and continue to be directed to the guidance of 
‘women into various war-time services and at completion of col- 
lege into either civilian or military activities. 


In 1941 and 1942 six members of the faculty were granted leaves 
of absence for the duration for governmental or military service. 
A number of others on the teaching staff resigned to enter such 
services. In early 1943, a three-term academic year was adopted. 


In August, 1942, a Civilian Protection School, jointly sponsored 
by the U. S. Army and the State Office of Civilian Defense, was 
opened on the campus, remaining until August, 1943, giving spe- 
cialized instruction to civilian leaders. Also, a searchlight detach- 
ment of the Western Defense Command has been located on a 
portion of the campus. 


Since 1942, night classes in courses sponsored by the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and War Management Training Program of the U. S. 
Office of Education have been offered on the campus. 


Various departments have sponsored special activities. In 1942 
and 1943 the Art Department developed the Army Art Auxiliary to 
assist the Army Ordnance Training Center at Camp Santa Anita. 
Also, two conferences have been held on Inter-American relations 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Since December 8, 1941, there has been a vigorous War 
Council, of faculty and students, to care for civilian defense, sales 
of war bonds and stamps, blood donations, and Red Cross and war 
chest drives. 


With the buildings and equipment of the College being used to 
the maximum it has been necessary to some degree to readjust 
the use of facilities for residence for both women and civilian men. 
The actual conduct of the College’s academic program makes little 
distinction between civilians and V-12 trainees. Civilians and 
trainees attend many classes together. They participate also in a 
common social life. For civilians, it has been possible to keep 
the peacetime curriculum virtually unimpaired. For many trainees, 
considerable portions of the advantages of a liberal education 
have been made available. 
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Part I 


COLLEGE CALENDAR* 
1944-1945 


FIRST TERM 
Juty 3, Monday. Registration of Navy V-12 Trainees. 


Jury 4, Tuesday. All College Convocation. Ree of civilian 
students. 


Juty 5, Wednesday—OctToser 17, Tuesday, inclusive. Classes in 
session. 


OctToBer 18, Wednesday—OcToBER ey Saturday, inclusive. Final 
Examinations. 


SECOND TERM 


OctToserR 31, Tuesday. Registration of returning Navy V-12 Train- 
ees. 


NovEMBER 1, Wednesday. Registration of new Navy V-12 Train- 
ees. Registration of civilian students. 


NoveEMBER 2, Thursday—FeEsruary 22, Thursday, inclusive. Class- 
es in session except for the following holidays: 


NoveMBER 30, Thursday — DeEcEMBER 3, Sunday, inclusive. 
Thanksgiving Vacation. 


DeEcEMBER 23, Saturday—DeEcEMBER 27, Wednesday, inclusive. 
Christmas Vacation. 


January 1, Monday. New Year’s Day. 


Fepruary 23, Friday—FEsruary 27, Tuesday, inclusive. Final 
Examinations. 


THIRD TERM 
Marcu 5, Monday. Registration of Navy V-12 Trainees. 
Marcu 6, Tuesday. Registration of civilian students. 


Marcu 7, Wednesday—JuNeE 19, Tuesday, inclusive. Classes in 
session. 


June 20, Wednesday—JuneE 23, Saturday, inclusive. Final exam- 
inations. 


*Subject to change if necessary because of peeves developments during the 
year. 
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HISTORY, EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is an independent, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of 
Presbyterian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and 
gemus of a non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its 
charter. Voluntarily, the College reports annually to the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., both 
as to its financial condition and as to its academic program, even 
though not organically affiliated with that church. The College cor- 
dially acknowledges its gratitude to this Church for its aid in founding 
and in fostering care, particularly in early days, and appreciates the ~ 
recognition accorded the College by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a College of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was 
“To secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a 
culture that is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an aim of 
the College, that expression of purpose guides the plan of study and 
the life of the College. Occidental is concerned with developing the 
best interests of the students, with promoting their intellectual, moral, 
physical and spiritual well-being. 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the 
fundamental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of 
either Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts. 


On the basis of a required program of general education designed 
to introduce the student to the various fields of liberal study, to pro- 
vide a background of appreciation and understanding of nature, of 
man and of society, and to develop perspective, informed thinking and 
constructive citizenship, the undergraduate plan of study requires 
concentration within a field of specialization chosen from among the 
liberal arts. Curricula are organized leading towards majors for the 
A. B. degree in Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classical Languages, Eco- 
nomics, English, Education, French, Geology and Geography, German, 
History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Pre-Medical Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociol- 
ogy, Spanish and Speech. The curriculum allows also for the develop- 
ment of group majors and special combinations of courses to meet 
individual academic objectives or pre-professional needs. Elsewhere in 
this catalogue will be found full details of the curriculum and of the 
plans for both undergraduate and graduate study. 


The College has a faculty of approximately seventy members. In 
normal times the student body is limited to eight hundred in number. 
Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading national 
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education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Association of 
American Universities ; its women graduates are admitted to member- 
ship in the American Association of University Women; and by 
authority of the California State Department of Education it has the 
right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary 
teachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
Kappa was established at Occidental College in 1926. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the 
responsibility of administering the educational policy and functioning 
of the College, and in cooperation with a student association, organized 
under a constitution and by-laws, control certain student enterprises 
placed under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and 
government of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made 
by the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the 
remainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The 
Board exercises general oversight of the College, determines its funda- 
mental policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative 
and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the 
business center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual 
advantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than one hundred 
acres enables the College to shut itself away from the noise and con- 
fusion of the city and to live its life in an environment of tranquillity 
and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to Los Angeles, 
Occidental possesses all the advantages enjoyed by a metropolitan 
college. It is also within close reach of such centers of research as the 
Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institute. 


Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of 
modern type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a 
description of the campus and of the buildings and equipment which 
have been developed since the College moved to its present location 
in 1914. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and 
observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both 
within and without the College. Any student who violates the 
codes of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or who 
refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will be subject 
to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student 
who has outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to 
student organizations, or to others in the community. The Col- 
lege also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to 
exclude from its privileges any student whose presence, in the 
judgment of the appropriate administrative officers of the College, 
has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Each student entering Occidental College is assigned to a 
faculty counselor who assists him in his adjustment to various 
phases of college life. The counselors are selected for their interest 
and skill in this work and the group of. students assigned to each 
faculty member is small enough to permit an intimate relationship. 
Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major department 
chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general pur- 
pose of education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a 
laboratory experiment-in democratic living. Each individual student 
is expected to assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare 
of the group, and the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the 
needs and interests of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal 
guardians, all undergraduate women, and all freshman men must live 
in a residence under college supervision. Information concerning resi- 
dence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 23-24 of this 
publication. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus 
is centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year 
in Thorne Hall, through which outstanding persons from the 
fields of music, drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and 
members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general 
administration of the offices of the Counselor of Men and the Dean of 
Women. Regulations governing social life are the result of fac- 
ulty and student cooperation and administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representa- 
tives and representatives of both men and women students in college 
residence halls give consideration to general problems of residence 
mutually affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 


which exist on the campus will be found on pages 37-38 of this 
catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
women for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
conducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly 
accepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free- 
dom of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully 
recognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
curriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment 
and expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held two days each week. Guest speak- 
ers of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of 
these gatherings. Some of the assemblies are of a definitely religious 
nature. A church service is held each Sunday morning under student 
direction with ministers chosen especially for their understanding of 
young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Occidental 
Student Church which also represents the combined work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Students interested in the various branches 
of religious work as a profession meet for frequent conferences 
or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks just 
preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year there are 
special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 
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The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the college 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larger 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health 
of its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and edu- 
cation are an essential part of a college program, and that good 
health is necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular 
activities. 


A medical examination is required of all students at the begin- 
ning of each year*. A course in hygiene is included in the require- 
ments of the lower division. Training in wholesome physical activity is 
provided by courses in the Physical Education department that strive. 
to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that may 
be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent 
illness by supervision of living conditions in the dormitories and 
fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus 
meals, and by continual care uf the college environment. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available 
to the students within the general charge for tuition. The per- 
sonnel of the health staff may be found listed on page 137 of this 
bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. 
Here students may receive advice and treatment for minor ail- 
ments during daily office hours. The building is homelike in at- 
mosphere, but is equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed 
by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to 
students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes are cared for 
as bed patients for a limited time, after which a charge of $4.50 
per day is made. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will 
be charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registra- 
tion and fifty cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, 
but if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves 
the right to give preference to students in residence on the campus: 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at 
regular rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. Visi- 
tation must be reduced to the very minimum, and students who 
refuse to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
thereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


The following items are not included in the general health 
service and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; 
services of specialists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the 
College Physician; medical service beyond that ordinarily available; 
X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines 
and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to a nearby 
hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and 
emergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
a physician a charge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 


but if necessary a College physician will assume any needed respon- 
sibility. 


_ The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, 
in the residence halls, or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, 
beyond first aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly in selecting 
new students both the personal qualifications and the scholastic records 
of each applicant for admission are given careful consideration. Three 
persons are asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal quali- 
fications and intellectual ability. One of these statements should come 
trom a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the school last at- 
tended ; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of the appli- 
cant’s own choice who knows him well and also is familiar with Occi- 
dental College. Official transcripts of academic records in preparatory 
schools or other institutions previously attended are also required. 


Each applicant is asked to enclose with his formal application for 
admission a brief statement outlining his reasons for going to college 
and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the college 
he would like to attend. Estimate forms and application blanks may be 
secured upon request from the office of the Registrar. A two dollar 
fee must accompany each formal application for admission; this fee is 
non-refundable if the applicant does not enter Occidental College. 


Action concerning the admission of non-resident students is taken 
as soon as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. The 
number of resident students admitted each term is determined by the 
number of vacancies available in the residence halls for new students. 
All applications for admission of resident students are therefore con- 
sidered on a competitive basis, and on a date announced prior to the 
opening of each term selection is made to fill the vacancies. This selec- 
tion is based on academic preparation, personal qualifications and 
promise of success in college. (See pages 23-24 for information con- 
cerning residence facilities and regulations. ) 


Upon notice of acceptance for entrance, deposit is required of $25.00 
from non-resident students and $40.00 from students who are to live 
in campus halls of residence. $25.00 is credited toward tuition for the 
first term of attendance, both for resident and non-resident students. 
Rooms are rented for a minimum of two consecutive terms; the re- 
maining $15.00 deposit for resident students is therefore applied on 
room rent for the second term of attendance. In case of withdrawal de- 
posits will be refunded, provided written notice of withdrawal is re- 
ceived in the Registrar’s office not later than thirty days prior to the pub- 
lished date of registration for the term in which the candidate seek 
admission. 


Early application by both resident and non-resident students is 
cesirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions will be glad 
to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. 


Upon admission all new students are required to take a psycholog- 
ical examination which is given each term. 
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ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
FRESHMAN STANDING 

Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for en- 
trance, it is recommended that applicants include in their high school 
programs the following subjects, since these are considered especially 
desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: Eng- 
lish, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathematics, two 
years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 


High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry college 
recommendation. In general, academic records which meet any of 
the plans outlined below will be accepted from graduates of accredited 
high schools as evidence of sufficient preparation for college work: 


PLAN I: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
minimum of twelve recommended units in four years or nine recom- 
mended units in the last three years of high school work. 


PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 
to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN 11: An outstanding record in the work of the last two years 
of the high school program, provided that record and the program as 
a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 


PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 
record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 
junior college or four-year college. Certificate or degree courses will 
be accepted at the rate of three semester hours for one entrance unit 
and non-certificate courses at the rate of three semester hours of “B” 
average or six semester hours of “C” average for one entrance unit, 
provided the applicant’s record as a whole in work completed after 
graduation from high school is of “C” average. 


PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through aptitude 
tests and entrance examinations. A fee of one dollar is charged for 
the aptitude tests. For subject examinations, the fee is two dollars 
each. Graduates of non-accredited schools are required to take en- 
trance examinations. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING 


Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in acceptable 
liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized collegiate 
rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to Occi- 
dental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 
or more of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
of ability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the applicant 


to full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations effec- 
tive at Occidental College. 


Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty units 
of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” average in 
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advanced work, preparatory school records which would have been 
acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing at the time 
of their graduation from high school. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance 
units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of the 
equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced standing 
is provisional during the first term of attendance. | 


In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to 
regular college courses, although not completed in an institution of 
recognized collegiate rank. Such examinations will cover the work as 
_ given at Occidental College. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 


ADMISSION WITH GRADUATE STANDING 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 55-59. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of at least twenty-one years of age may be admitted as 
special students and may be so classified for one year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a full year of work in the College a special . 
student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
admission and degree requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of his 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 


Each applicant for admission as a special student should apply 
in person to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing 
admission to Occidental College. Graduates from non-accredited 
schools will be required to take comprehensive examinations in en- 
trance subjects as specified by the Committee on Admissions. 


No action will be taken by the Committee concerning the admis-_ 
sion of a student from a non-English speaking country until there 
has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of record 
and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence 
that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to 
carry the courses given at Occidental College. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to 
him by the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from 
endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other 
friends of the college who are interested in the type of training which 
this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


The average total expense per term for residence students is $480.00 
for women and $415.00 for men; the average for students not in 
residence is $235.00 per term. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each term, on or before the day of registration. 


TUITION, ererecadiuates ieee eek ds ER | Se $185.00 
ME FOR EAL TALC SSCL OO Laces cece aye encima 155.00 
(STS? TRY CERNE Gt RDN obs gif eee pat ced eave de car ee a 5.00 
TuITION, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 

fo VEG Rela W ES a a sae al eer Oa 28.00 


TuITIon, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 
Sere era dhe COULSE! see ee ts PP ne A ie at icicd 33.00 


(Minimum charge $50.00) 


APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new studemts ) neecccsccncceceeceenen 2.00 


1. Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, the artist and 
lecture series, admission to all athletic and forensic contests, graduation, and course fees, 
except for those fees listed under Special Course Fees. 


2. This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription to 
the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for mem- 
bership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund thus 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student Body 
through the Office of the Graduate Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must 
receive the approval of the President of the College. Any surplus arising in connection 
with student body enterprises is available for general college purposes under the direction 
of the Board of Trustees. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS--ROOM AND BOARD 


Payable each term, on or before the day of registration, in cash 
or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the price 
level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed below may 
be revised upward or downward by the College on one month's notice. 
MEN’S RESIDENCES (020.00 $180.00 


WoMEN’s RESIDENCES 


A deposit of $15.00 1s required for the reservation of a room. 


SPECIAL TERM COURSE FEES 


BIoLoGy, GEOLOGY AND PHYSICS: 
Upper Division Courses, including two laboratory periods........$10.00 


CHEMISTRY, minimum charge, per laboratory course... 7.50 
(Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates. ) 


CHEMISTRY Breakage Fee, the unexpended balance of which is 


refunded: 2.0 ee ea ee eo 
EWeiisn At Che $6.00 to $12.00 
PuysicaL EpucaTION For MEN, locker and clothing deposit.......... 3.00 


(To be refunded in accordance with posted notice) 
Psycnotocy—Courses 133, 134; 145, 146... 6.00 


Practice TEACHING (Education 128, 135, 136, 206) 222 mae 15.00 
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MUSIC FEES* 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


Mr. Hartvey,** Mr. CHENOWETH— 


Minemialt-nour lesson: weekly... 2) one ere $ 60.00 
Maar ie tm OUTGSSOLIS; 2 WEEK icant sc asennad treme 100.00 
Miss BrocKLEBANK, Mrs. HartTLey, Mr. SwAn— 
Premera t NOTE JOSSOT so WEEK Yes cep emedt 45.00 
BeprmET ALL LOUIS IE SSOTIS;. WEEKLY 9a a ctseccctcee nectar cetera 80.00 
Ciass FEES In APPLIED Music— 
Reem@a GirestHiCente1n: ClaSS. OL CWO2. sie ive Bere ig pee 21.00 
three eee eit ere so See er 18.00 
LOU Ties eae eee ce ee ee es 15.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 
Perptmaltshoudr daily. (voice -sttidents) 0 5 oes nat eit ti ae 4.00 
“sya Liege Gus y cia IRC iS a SS Vs Se nn Dono 7.00 
Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 
- Seec a yucca (AE SPS See gece SU a 7.50 
Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 
LF Tacos ga GS See Ra cae Ft OU ace te Sead ae 4.00 


Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... —s 5.00 


**Regularly enrolled students paying this fee are entitled to four hours’ practice 
weekly on the Music Chapel Organ without additional charge. 


SPECIAL FEES 


Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.cccccsssssceesseees $ 5.00 
MUOLTORS FEE, per ‘half-course. 2.2... Seer A ve Be 12.00 
De rarte: SeGREDEN TIAL SHEERS. s.50 02 25 Se ee 5.00 
PEO R GV Na UT Tie ota fay eae a etme Pe te 2.50 
EFacu HAtrF-CourseE IN Excess oF Stupy-List LIMIt...................... 25.00 
SU EMBINNGISOTRATION pet days. 202 on ne ee 1.00 


Late PuHysicAL EXAMINATION: 
erect cea let, RePIStLalOne sen at Anite oe nage cua iee 1.00 
Recimeweelk” thereafter tn Fog SAB ies 5 50 
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CHANGE IN SCHEDULE after first Friday of the term............ See 2.00 


EXAMINATIONS given at an Irregular Time, each. 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per cOUfse_. ee 5.00 
GRADUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses.<. 0). 5.00 


TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces- 
sitating an absence of half a term or more. No refund except for 
board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. Refund 
for board will not be made for an absence of one week or less nor 
for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will be made of 
the $15.00 room deposit. In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, 
less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of 
which determines the refund period. 


1 Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to Occidental 
Sollege have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include nine residence halls ; 
Swan and Wylie Halls for men, and Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls 
and La Casa, Allison, Armadale and Westgate Houses for women. 
Each of these halls is under the supervision of a carefully selected head 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of 
which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union 
Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness 
and sound dietetic principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health 
of residence students are outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


Wartime adjustments in residence accommodations for men have 
been made necessary due to the presence of a Naval Training Unit at 
Occidental College, which occupies three dormitories—Swan, Wylie 
and Erdman Halls. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Inasmuch as the men’s residence halls are assigned to the Naval 
Training Unit, the College has leased and supervises two fraternity 
houses, in which living accommodations are provided for freshman 
men. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the com- 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live only 
in places approved by the Counselor of Men. Rooming or boarding 
houses may not be operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their 
parents or legal guardians must live in a residence under college super- 
vision. Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate 
women students may live only in places approved by the Dean of 
Women. 


Accommodations are limited and it is advisable to file application 
for a room well in advance of the proposed date of entrance to the 
College. 
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GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for two consecutive terms. 


A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reservation of a room and 
will be applied upon the rental for the second term of attendance. A 
refund of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant gives written notice 
to the Comptroller’s office of the withdrawal of his or her application 
one month prior to the beginning of the term in which the applicant 
desires admission. No refund will be made after that date. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of 
Women and Counselor of Men by students previously matriculated. 
The number of resident students admitted each term is determined by 
the number of vacancies available in the residence halls for new stu- 
dents. All applications for admission of resident students are therefore 
considered on a competitive basis, and on a date announced prior to the 
opening of each term selection is made to fill the vacancies. This selec- 
tion is based on academic preparation, personal qualifications and prom- 
ise of success in college. 


The term charge for room and board is as follows: 


Wotnen’s residences: ite ee $242.50 
Men’s residences 232.005 ee 180.00 
House dues. 225.25 .05 2  ee 2.50 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs 
and glass curtains. The College provides for the periodical cleaning 
of students’ rooms and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. De- 
tailed information concerning furnishings and suggestions with regard 
to items to be provided by the student will be gladly furnished upon 
request. 


During periods when classes are not in session, the residence halls 
and dining room are closed. At such times, provision for supervised 
residence at extra cost will be made for those civilian students who 
have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships and Achievement Awards are given in recognition ot 
academic attainment and promise, character recommendations, stu- 
dent activity records and special examinations. Those designated as 
Honor Scholarships and Achievement Awards involve no obligation 
for repayment. Applications from prospective students for Honor 
Scholarships and Achievement Awards should be filed with the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships before December first for the following aca- 
demic year. 


FRESHMAN Honor ScHOLARSHIPS: Ten awarded by the Commit- 
tee on Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholar- 
ship Federation, with special consideration of academic achievement. 
Valued from $150.00 to $350.00 for two terms. 


Junior CoLLEcE Honor ScHovarsuips: Four awarded by the 
Committee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma 
Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00 for two terms. 


Honor ScHoLarsHIPs IN Course: Awarded to the four students 
in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the highest 
academic rating for the year in their respective classes. Valued at 
$150.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, $75.00 
for one term. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships to new students, both freshmen and junior college transfers, 
with special consideration of general achievement and range of inter- 
ests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00 for two terms. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps In Course: Awarded by the Committee 
on Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and 
student activities. Valued at $62.50 if the recipient lives in a college 
dormitory ; otherwise $37.50 for one term. 


Donor ScHoLarsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 
ships. According to the terms of the endowment, valued from $100.00 
to $225.00. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Committee on Scho- 
larships upon recommendation from the Graduate Committee. Valued 
at $225.00. 


MINISTERIAL GRANTS: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships 
to children of the manse. Value $125.00 for two terms. 
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Ruopes ScHoLarsHip: Nominations for this award are made by 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with appli- 
cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area. A 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued at 
$1,950.00 per year. Temporarily suspended. 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS | 


THE BipwELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, an endowment of twenty-three thousand 
five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarship 
aid for ‘worthy. students)... ee $800.00 


THe Mary ANbDREWS CLARK AND THE Mary MarcaretT MILLER MEMor- 
IAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 


Tue Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, 
in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of the 
junior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, 
and ' scholarship: t:.c2.5 5 Sood eel die nk $250.00 


Tue Axsert B. Cutter SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars 
from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 
income from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- 
dents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and two 


WOTMMLEN -30 ce ee en een ee ee PUERTO ts $800.00 
THE FEDERATED Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of 
_ Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need.............--snssecccensneenes $320.00: 


THE THEODORE C, KoETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their 
son. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
the scholarship is available each year to a young man preparing for missionary 
work,-or to a-son-of a. missionary)... ee $150.00 


THE Rosert GRANT MarTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, established - 
by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- 
fessor of Enelish 1924-3). 2.350 ee $225.00 


Tue J. H. ann Etta CrarK NEweELt SCHOLARSHIP, awarded annually to a 
student of worth and needis2..-2..25 ck easel ese ee $100.00 


THe ArTHUR NoBLE AND FRANCES W. NosLe SCHOLARSHIP, a gift of 
$11,175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
young man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 


freshman ‘Year. 2.2.2: acess asec cet sopes hancdocccngacsnleceusensonssielae $500.00 
THE PAaN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need....0.....-.......20---eeeee $175.00 


THE H. B. Sirtiman SCHOLARSHIP, received annually through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.vieioc.eccecccecccencccceneeeeneee $50.00 


THe Sicma AtpHa Jota Music SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occi- 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high musicianship: andsneed:2. 2. eee $125.00 


THE PEARL TiFFIN MeEmoriAL Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is 
available for scholarship awards. 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
sum is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
amount varies. During the year 1942-43 it amounted to approximately $17,500. 


The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the 
income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


IC CMV ET MATIC ETS: A RODET Cet | Gonstidcnsse chien crates deat aliioaeenn eB nak $ 2,000.00 
ata igin 2 Obie Dag Vee dalled gfe ate ar ba See hee alle Se re pe $ 325.20 
OHEITRS RWero). URAC Gli Rag See a A ee oie era aig ei Se gna Re ee ee aA $ 1,500.00 


Crawford, C. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years, 
andetiomeayaianlet or scholarsnips..27-0 


UF PTETAE SC ial EC eS 0 Cle eine RED Bl SS RRO ee ROLE Dh $ 1,000.00 
“TGS 38a) ey SY GE) rT WEE OE am es a nea a ASN alc ne Ue Re Pe $ 1,000.00 
PrOOVCrn Varin CirteOr. 1s ate C.F OOV ET ciisececiguce neces asacth ncwsebssidacganbees $ 5,000.00 
© ERSTE ONAL? FeV Sy oS? Sars a acne tame SuUaN alae ke 2 Lig SE eae e $ 1,000.00 
(oh, TEL ERASE STEED cgi aly ir eed acne eit ane Ow ba eee Ma a a $ 5,000.00 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover.........22...0.0-2..2..0:- $ 663.83 
Bere OC OAT SII ote ec ops seston cee ke See ae eee cae $ 1,000.00 
TSG ie TES AY SRI TSS le a ee dap oe $14,000.00 
FUNDS 


Tue CHurRCH SCHOLARSHIP Funps: Funds founded in the early days of the 
College by the following churches: 


Cave the First: Presbyterian Church of ‘Glendale..-.....-.. i. ta ents $ 1,000.00 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles............00200....... $ 1,000.00 

cj bhe first fresbyterian’ Church, Long Beach..2......--:...-2. ce. $ 1,000.00 

(d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica.....020...2-2....:-:0000- $ 1,000.00 

(e) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa. Ana.........002222..0.--2.00..--- $ 1,000.00 
PRIZES 


PRIZES FOR Oratory: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by 
Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two 
oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World 
_ Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion and Social 
Violence. | 

THe Martin DWELLE KNEELAND PrizE Funp. From this fund 
an annual award is made. This may be given once in his or her col- 
lege course to a student preparing for the ministry or other religious 
work who has shown good all around scholarship and character and 
is in need of financial assistance. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are 
in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institu- 
tion. Such aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, 
grants of aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, 
however, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds 
sufficient to defray expenses for at least one term. It is difficult 
for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the first 
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term in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Experience 
has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larger part of 
their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy a price either 
in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory academic record. 
Some assistance should be available from parents, relatives or friends. 
The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly undertakes the 
consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the com- 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
withdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of 
“C” in any term’s work. 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the 
institution. 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 
the College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
financial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. This 
includes pledging to social organizations, membership in which in- 
creases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per year. 


’ Grants oF Arp: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- 
able to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
ship records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and who 
are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those students will 
be considered who give promise of success in college work and who 
intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on 
the college campus and in the nearby community. An employment 
grading system is in effect on the campus and the employment grade 
of each student worker is permanently recorded each term in the 
college files. 


Non-INTEREST BEARING LOANS: Grants are available to a selected 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assist- 
ance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able after 
graduation. The amount available each year depends directly upon 
the repayments from graduates who have shared in the benefits of 
this revolving fund. The fund is also supported by a yearly grant from 
the Occidental Alumni Association. 


INTEREST-BEARING LOANS: Financial assistance is available to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repay- 
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able and interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the 
note. The committee may require the signature of a guarantor or 
satisfactory collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree 
to take no graduate or professional study except with the approval in 
writing of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding 
obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Au Vig) STORRS DG tag eR Re RO Sah ketene eth ae Ree ee $ 1,007.81 
PSE CCC VET cit CLONES soo na cae Pot che tas oo vu so cas noces aso e acalnetes gues 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund.........0000000........ 2,025.00 
Peverty re Oe SIE O1E— DCC UES bs saccerte soon canes -cdanne eeetes ls cs level odasnsacrncne 5,000.00 
Benet e Me ae ATC ——- ES OQUICS tos. c0 fata caces2tces poxStore clas fice sh tapnctectenen 3,500.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts...... 9,733.82 
wamese tosses Clark—Gift) of Mrs: Ji. R. Clark... cl 5,050.09 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty 

VES EIR Sieh A COIN) eM oie etn SR es Spek cia OR nd Cee 4,423.10 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart........00000002..0.... 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 

MaleweryVONienl Sa MD ee en: ie Peo, bln cet cesses ERIM pa 
eeaneom relay tOlie—(riit eo tee ee Le ee 1,000.00 
eR ICL GU AU OLOUIL Yee eS tins cote pe hae aso ee 810.00 
Pome yee arinae colleges Club. 5 Fete icp acco sh tencdeencdaeansete 1,000.00 
Craceerraman—Gittiot ©... Pee rdman. 2-22). a ee. 1,000.00 
Pearier Steels A) tgeeee te eee ate rene ee aN op Be! 125.00 
Pa tmbetraser— Cl esta ie) ya eo eS tei 6,918.41 
fiecrier toe (sam Die Gilta ites eee en en Se eau 7,000.00 
Nee) wale ONNSON—-DCQtUeSt gncets et foes ct ee cracn sete etacegenes 5532-51 
BP Ap pee IPI e LOLOL Si lbs shes a ce adc ya atan ees 363.43 
TES Ja REM GON AG o TVE9 oh el 7 hk atta mie no a Pg Ye 5,000.00 
Brclion yang sizabeth G.t McBride. eke 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest...........000..0....222-----+ 5,028.50 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus............ 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 380.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd......................- 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble.............000........ 11,159.62 
Orretiallris. .7. =: Bae ne a ee Ne Ae ae Be EY tT 89.60 
Eumectarwappas¢ Delta Chapter) 2.25.0 /ac20 ee ates se 750.50 
fem Goatiinid al eliaz\othersa Club. te ans ee ee, 50.00 
ee nimSrORe t HOUNGATION v2 ter. eee ws 1,103.35 
beerrudcn or. Lnomas—Git toe. ee ee ee 5,000.00 
pe alter an Beal nompson-—Gitt..0..00. i ce ne 1,750.00 
Seria these heme) Orne —— Cait to el et nee eee ed 5,000.00 


The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 
Eaucauon, pr resbytetian: Chufch cn otek eee 8,781.41 
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The following organizations have in recent years made loan funds 
available to Occidental students: 

Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 


Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-ex- 
panding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en- 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- — 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
in the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall 
and midway between the communities of. Pasadena and Hollywood. 
The campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location 
of buildings and treatment of landscaping have been planned to take 
full advantage of this hillside situation. A pictorial booklet is avail- 
able upon request, which portrays in some measure the beauty of the 
campus. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings 
and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little 
Theatre, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample 
recreational and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and landscap- 
ing have been planned by one firm of architects, thus incorporating a 
unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


THe CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
comprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 
consultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


Jounson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
College. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
approximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the building 
is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four 
hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


Fow.er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
laboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. 
Esterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in this 
building. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Crapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
to the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
vides a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 


James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
residence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 
dena as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
Erected 1914. 
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Hersert G. WyLiE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor 
of a generous patron of the college and a member of the Board of 
Trustees, is a building which combines many modern features of 
student housing and provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 


BertTHA Harton Orr HALtt, the first unit of the group of resi- 
dences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of 
his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty women. 

Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERpDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erd- 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall 
accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. 


Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. 
Mary Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close 
neighbors of the college, is the third of the residences for women. 
This building accommodates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 


Heten G. Emmons MeEmortat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the treat- 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THE RoBerT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the 
social and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious 
banquet hall and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and lunch- 
eon room, social rooms for men and women, student body offices and 
a faculty club room. This building also contains the central heating 
plant. About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of this 
building. Erected 1928. 


Tue Music Burtpinc, providing departmental offices, practice 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the 
gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALLt, the college auditorium, was erected 
by Charles H. Thorne. a trustee, in memory of his wife. In addition 
to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a large 
stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and 
other facilities for the Music and Speech Departments. The four- 
manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride 
of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s residence 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 
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RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE COMPTROL- 
LER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. Both 
houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 
eoS2. 


THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
of the Deprtment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


Tue W. C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in 
honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The 
stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and 
provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other equip- 
ment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. Erected 
1916. 


Tue ALuMNI GyMNasiIuM, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fretp Memoria BuiLpinc and the Taytor SWIMMING 
Poot complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
locker rooms, laundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
pool. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their 
daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 

Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 
1930. 


There are six TENNIS CourTS on the campus, three of which are 
the gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


Tue Hittsipe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the 
gift of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. 
William Meade Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
College. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
and a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
ties. Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
ornamental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor- 
tunity for every student to participate in student government and 
campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro- 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression. In 
most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of student 
groups or societies. The students of the College maintain several 
semi-social or special interest groups and social organizations, each of 
which has a faculty sponsor. A Committee on Student Life is one of 
the standing joint committees of the Faculty and Student Body. 
Through these representatives every attempt is made to maintain a 
balance between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLEEGE 


An active student association, operating under a constitution and 
by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision 
of the College administration and functions through its Executive 
Committee, which includes the following elected officers: The 
president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the presi- 
dent of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, forensics, 
dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduate Manager, a 
faculty representative, and Navy and Marine representatives are also 
members of the Executive Committee. The Committee meets twice a 
month to discuss student problems, plan social events, promote student 
activities on the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of 
administrative policy. The activities of the Association are financed by 
a student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this fee is 
required of all civilian undergraduates and is collected by the College. 
The fund thus created is administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Students through the office of the Graduate Manager. 


The Honor Spirit, the most cherished tradition of Occidental stu- 
dents, places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges 
and responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student 
self-discipline. | 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied 
interests and activities of the women and has the responsibility of 
maintaining high standards of conduct in the residences and on the 
campus. Three councils carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive 
Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial Board. One of the 
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primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in the orienta- 
tion of new students to college life. This is done through participation 
in the pre-registration program for new students and through a care- 
fully planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman 
year. Special attention is given to the interests of the off-campus 
women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. 


Since the outbreak of the war activities sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Women Students have centered largely upon interests and proj- 
ects related to community service and wartime needs. Special non- 
credit courses, such as Home Nursing, Child Care Aides and Hand- 
craft Groups have been organized. In addition, the A.W.S. assumes 
responsibility for the annual Women’s Visiting Day, for some of the 
Women’s Assembly programs and for the Volunteer Occidental 
Women’s Services recently affiliated with the national American 
Women’s Voluntary Services. 


The Residence Council, composed of the house presidents, coor- 
dinates the residence hall and dining hall program. Every resident 
woman is encouraged to participate actively in some phase of these 
activities. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards 
of good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
the welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
It not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship fund 
from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. One 
of the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day which 
affords an opportunity for contact with students from high schools 
and junior colleges. A men’s stag is held also each term, with some 
prominent person as chief entertainer. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
men’s organizations and a Navy and Marine representative-at-large. 
The head of the Volunteer Occidental Men’s Services and the Director 
of “Papers to Servicemen” are also present on the cabinet. From this 
group there is elected a secretary and a vice-president. The president 
of A.M.S. is elected by the men of the college. He is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
intercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a mem- 
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ber of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College each 
year schedules formal contests with members of that Conference as — 
well as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 
Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, football, — 
baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross-country, fencing, hand- 
ball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes in 
and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, 
or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in con- - 
nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletics or 
participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any 
kind or resulting from participation in other events. Students who 
engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks in- 
cident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 14-15 for more de- 
tailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented 
by extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Draniatics. College credit towards graduation 
is allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a 
certain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa- 
tional medium, and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situa-_ 
tions, emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing 
opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students are 
motivated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program 
each term in which the classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organization, The Occidental Players, the 
department brings to the campus two major three-act play perform- 
ances each year as well as programs of one-acts, and this is supple- 
mented by a play-reading each month. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. Station KPPC is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to 
participate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, 
- the College Band, the Occidental Community Orchestra, the Men’s and 
Women’s Glee Clubs, are open by tryout to students of average talent 
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and ability. Each has its round of local dates and home concert, with 
distant appearances when these are an evident part of the war effort. 
Small ensemble groups, especially quartets, are given every possible 
encouragement. The material studied and programmed by these or- 
ganizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both participants and 
auditors, and to present the best of contemporary, even local composi- 
tion as well as classic masterworks ; familiarity with both is consciously 
sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and 
each year sees the best original student manuscripts given public 
performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly during 
the school year. “La Encina,”’ formerly an annual, is published once 
each term. Both of these publications are edited, managed and staffed 
by students and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” is 
elected by the student body and is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” is 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 


A “Handbook” of information is issued under the auspices of the 
student body. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS © 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in 
the United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, 
December 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa is the Delta of California, established in 1926. The members 
in course are elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and 
good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this 
quota, elections are held at the end of each term. Elections may also 
be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with both is con- 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That 
of the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men 
may be elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstand- 
ing character, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization 
is called Dranzen; not more than ten junior women are elected at the 
end of each year in recognition of their contribution to Occidental 
through scholarship, service, leadership, interest in freshman women, 
character and personality. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation 
in student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men 
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which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members 
are selected each year from the freshman class. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and 
political science fraternity, Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fratern- 
ity for women majoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
national physical education fraternity; Phi Kappa Alpha, economics 
fraternity; and Book and Candle, which elects its members from 
upperclassmen majoring or minoring in foreign language. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the 
students include the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up 
of men who have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club; 
Dial-Laurean, women’s literary society ; Cosmopolitan Club; Varron- 
ian, library club; Art Club; Philosophy Club; Chemistry Club; Psy- 
chology Club; Women’s Athletic Association; Occidental Players; and 
Pre-Medical Club. The Occidental Student Church is organized for 
the promotion of religious interests. The Freshman women and Sopho- 
more women have organizations which promote campus activity and 
service. 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa 
Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, Alpha Sorority, 
Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, Kappa 
Epsilon Chi and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of under- 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Grad- 
uate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
under the direction of the Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It pub- 
lishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alumnus,” which has four issues per 
year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different 
communities. One member of the Board of Trustees is elected each 
year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term of three years 
and the interests of the College and the Alumni Association are more 
closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


Part II 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each term to all 
students entitled to register for that term. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 
and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. Books for 
Navy V-12 Trainees are countersigned by their commanding officer 
and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students 
who fail to return registration books within the first week of the term 
will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 
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Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
signed approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
intends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
classes or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
tificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
may be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
As soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
which a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
work, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
this proposed major subject. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 


During the first week of a term a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
two dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
term. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the term; 
nor may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the term 
without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses. Because of the necessity of inte- 
gration with the work of men in the Navy V-12 Training Unit, courses 
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will be offered in terms of semester units for the duration of ths 
program at Occidental College. Each full-course is equivalent to four 
units, each half-course to two units. The following regulations as 
stated in terms of full-courses and half-courses should be interpreted, 
therefore, in terms of unit equivalents. 


No student may register for less than three full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in any term without special permission. The maximum program 
for freshmen is four subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) 
during each term.* No sophomore normally will be allowed to take 
more than five subjects in any one term.* These subjects may be dis- 
tributed as follows: four full-courses and one half-course, three full- 
courses and two half-courses, or two full-courses and three half- 
courses. In the upper division no student may register, without special 
permission, for more than four full-courses and one half-course or 
three full-courses and three half-courses. Required physical education 
activity courses and work in applied music, subject to the limitations 
outlined on page 115-116, may be taken in addition to the maximum 
study-list limits outlined above. 


If a student’s record at the end of a term indicates any un- 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following term will be limited to one half-course less than that 
normally permitted a student in his classification. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each term and 
are required of all students. Mid-term examinations may also be 
required as a partial basis for mid-term reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-term, or other course examinations 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the code | 
grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc., in- — 
complete ; Con., Condition: F, Failure. | 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished be- — 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student has 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permission of 
the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


*Exceptions may be made in lower division programs which include a half-course 
in creative art. For further information consult the Registrar or the chairman 
of the Department of Art. 
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A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher 
grade than D may be given. No condition may be removed within 
two weeks after the close of the term in which it was incurred. 


When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 
must include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
move the Condition. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given one of two 
grades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicating 
failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students regis- 
tered in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
grading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge of 
the course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed within 
one year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 
ship of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
each course according to the following scale: Six grade points per 
half-course for a grade of A; four grade points per half-course for 
a grade of B; two grade points per half-course for a grade of C. No 
grade points are allowed for a grade of D. For each Condition or 
Failure, two grade points per half-course are deducted. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
grade points which he receives at the end of a term by twice the num- 
ber of half-courses for which he was registered during that term. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
age. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, how- 
ever, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant 
grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


_ To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point 
average of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an average at 
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the end of a term entails the following penalties for the ensuing 
term: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but not 
below 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.70— 
probation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade point 
average of 1.00 during the following term is placed on probation. 
The program of a student on warning or on probation or whose 
record for the previous term shows an Incomplete, Condition or 
Failure, is limited to one half-course less than that normally permitted 
a student in his classification. 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a term or a student on 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for the 
following term is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any. time by the Faculty 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


All first disqualifications are for one term. During this period the 
student’s record will not be transferred with honorable dismissal. No 
_ credit will be given by Occidental College for work completed at another 
institution by a student who has been disqualified. After an absence of 
one term a student who has been disqualified may be reinstated with 
the consent of the Dean of the Faculty. Under normal conditions a 
second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifications become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major and 
minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors and 
minors. 


Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made near 
the middle and at the close of each term. The mid-term reports, how- 
ever, do not become a permanent part of the student’s record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students 
at classes and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing attend- 
ance and outlining the penalties imposed for absences are published 
with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon appli- 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave of 
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absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his 
work without complying with these requirements receives Failures 
for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his 
right to honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as 
follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as 
outlined on pages 16-18. 


SopHoMORE: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
full-courses, or equivalent. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division require- 
ments outlined on pages 45-47. 


SENior: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
full-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends through four 
academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The first 
two years of the course are intended to provide a comprehensive but 
sound foundation in the subjects which generally are considered es- 
sential to a liberal education. During the last two years of his course 


a student devotes himself largely to more intensive study in the par-- 


ticular major subject or field of his choice. 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into seven 
groups of inter-related departments, and opportunity is offered for 
upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by group 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. These seven 
groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH; II. FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish ; 111. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History and 
Political Science; IV. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology and Geography, Physics, Mathematics; v. EDUCA- 
TION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION ; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detailed 
information concerning the courses of instruction offered within the 
several groups will be found in the current catalogue. 

The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in terms 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five-eighths of each 
full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaining three- 
eighths in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory 
work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the time is 
spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory work; 
the remainder is regular classroom work. ? 


Because of the necessity of integration with the work of men in the 
Navy V-12 Training Unit, courses will be offered in terms of semester 
units, for the duration of this program at Occidental College. During 
this period each course will therefore meet for the full number of class 
or laboratory hours indicated in the schedule of courses published 
each term. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfaction of 
the following requirements: Jn interpreting these requirements, it 
should be kept in mind that each full-course is equivalent to four units 
of credit, each half-course to two units. 


1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lower division 
and fifteen in the upper division, including specified requirements. 


Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, will 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not 
more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower division. 
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2. Attendance at Occidental College during the last two terms 
of the course, with a minimum program of three full-courses, or equiv- 
alent, per term distributed as provided for under the requirements 
of the upper division. 


3. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 


4. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 
in Philosophy and Religion. It is recommended that the work be 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. 


5. The completion of specified courses in physical education activ- 
ity. For women a requirement of two hours per week is in effect 
throughout each term of the undergraduate course; for men, the re- 
quirement includes five hours per week of activity during the four 
terms of the lower division and the passing of a swimming test. 


6. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
of the United States Constitution. (See Page 79). 


7. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better in 
the candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his final 
term. Credit transferred from other institutions must meet’ this 
requirement but will not be accepted as more than the equivalent of 
a grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general course average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
acceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
six weeks before graduation. 


8. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
hensive examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
student is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses are 
to be distributed as follows: 


1. ENGLISH AND SPEECH, three semester PAIR SES, 

In the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech 1-2, or substitutes eantoved 
by the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of exemption from 
these courses. In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, or equivalent, 
chosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


2. FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
1-2, 3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by ae a 
semester full-course numbered 4 or above.” 


3. SOCIAL SCIENCE, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophomore 
year: Economics 1. 


4. NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistry 
1-2, la-2a or 11-12; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01-02 or 1-2. 


5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 


In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60. This requirement may also 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of the 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and Biology 113; (3) completion of 
a minor in Biology. 


6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one to three semester half-courses, or 
equivalent. 


In the freshman and/or sophomore year: One haif-course in the Literature 
of the Bible chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remainder chosen from 
courses in Philosophy and Religion approved toward fulfillment of this require- 
ment (see page 106).? 


7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equivalent. 


In the freshman or sophomore year:* Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Philos- 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics; a full-course chosen from Mathematics 1-10, 
inclusive; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) Art 1 and Music 1 taken con- 
currently. 


8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, and one semester half-course. 


In the freshman and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses which 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which best 
suit his individual needs and interests. 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student should 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in order 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program of 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, the 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within his 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


“In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by the 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a language 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


*It is recommended that at least a half-course of the requirement in Philos- 
ophy and Religion be deferred until the student is registered in the upper division. 


: *Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Philosophy 
25: 
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On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval of 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full the 
lower division requirements may include upper division courses in 
their programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
toward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equivalent. 
Except in the case of students transferring from other institutions 
or those who have been granted formal permission to defer certain 
requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in the upper 
division until he has met all of the specific requirements of the lower 
division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined on 
preceding pages, the following specific requirements are to be com- 
pleted in the upper division. 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half sem- 
ester full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered the 
upper division, provided this work completes the total required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 
Or equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
requirements. 


3. The completion of courses in Philosophy and Religion, in 
addition to those taken in the lower division, sufficient to satisfy the 
total requirement of three semester half-courses, or equivalent. (See 
page 106 for information concerning courses approved toward ful- 
fillment of this requirement). 


MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student must 
select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study either 
a group major or a departmental major and a departmental minor 
chosen from two separate departments. From the time of such 
selection the student’s program will be supervised by an adviser or 
a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double majors (one 
in’each of two groups or within the same group) are permitted, sub- 
ject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 
ments of each group and department is published under Courses of 
Instruction, in the current catalogue, 
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The following regulations relate to the administration of all groups 
and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the 
Faculty: 


1. A departmental major consists of not less than five nor more 
than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in.the upper division. 
A departmental minor consists of not less than two and one-half nor 
more than three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper 
division. Courses required in excess of the above minima may be 
specified wholly or partly from related departments. 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eight 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


2. A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a 
minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester full-courses of 
upper division work, at least three of which must be in his major 
subject. 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to continue 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters 
of the upper division. 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher than 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade point aver- 
age of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grade point 
average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any department will not 
be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recom- 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Each 
group is required to report delinquent scholarship of its major students 
to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. 


5. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has en- 
tered the upper division, may be made only with the permission of 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or departments 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent of 
the major group or department and the Dean of the Faculty. 


6. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed 
on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead 
to his disqualification from the College. ; 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in the 
second term of the senior year a comprehensive final examina- 
tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be either 
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written or oral and is conducted by a specia! committee, one mem- 
‘ber of which may be from outside the student’s major group or de- 
partment. This committee decides whether the student has passed 
the examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at the 
Registrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
college record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive ex- 
amination may not take a second examination within six weeks after 
the date of failure unless special consideration is recommended by his 
major group or department. 


In normal times, students who take comprehensive examinations 
must also take final course examinations in all subjects except their 
majors. 


8. All students completing a departmental major in Education 
must also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
VI-VII. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
full courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
paration for public school teaching. Students completing a depart- 
mental major in Physical Education must complete a minor of not 
less than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV or 
VI-VII. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Normally, a certain portion of the work of each course at Occi- 
dental College may be pursued in independent study (see page 44). 
An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent 
study is offered to upper division students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in the field covered by such study. 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which independent 
study may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule bulletin 
which is published at the beginning of each term. Independent 
reading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
concerning these courses may be found under Courses of Instruction, 
pages 60-118, inclusive. | 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
sizes a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
desirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Op- 
portunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
programs suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 
subjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
basis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
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entering any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire course: 


Business-or Commerce... DUNN 
Engineering «2 inte toe BoLLMAN 
Government. Service... ct McKELvey 
Journalism and: Witting 33 3 ee STELTER, HousToN 
La We ee McKELVEY 
Library ccwsinclact  e McCtoy 
MeeGicarne ste ce ccc itlcenceciengetietyi ction rr rr SELLE 
Ministry and Religiots Education... [2013 NOBLE 
MUSIC ong seca eects cece ice ea acpi oe € ceed ARTLEY 
Nursing ee eee BaP arene ied Wee FIELD 
Physical Education, Coaching.<....2 or TriEB, HopGDON 
Social. Work: tinh nina Day 
Leaching ss xe. NAN DRM RSE MN Gert SE Be Os. SINCLAIR, KINNEY 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objective and 
those who wish a general liberal arts course may confer with any 
member of the Committee on Registration concerning their lower 
division course of study and with their major advisers concerning 
upper division work in their particular interest. 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentative 
guides, and counsel should be sought from special advisers regarding 
individual programs. In all cases students are expected to fulfill the 
general degree requirements as outlined on pages 44-49, but the 
choice of subjects-to meet these requirements may vary considerably, 
as indicated below, according to the objective which the student has 
in view in planning his program. 


BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance is 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish to 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. Such students 
should include within the framework of general requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49) the following courses 
as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Principles and Problems) 
and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Upper division courses suggested 
for majors in this field are outlined on pages 74-75. 


ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professional 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Occi- 
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dental College should major in the department most closely related 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outlined be- 
low should be included in the work taken to meet the general re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 
French or German is recommended to meet the foreign language 
requirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
is desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
include General Chemistry, Chemistry 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 115; 
Mathematics 5, 101, 102; Physics 1-2, 103, 110. 


For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. Course 
should include Mathematics 5, 101, 102, 103; Physics 1-2, 103, 110. 


For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 5, 101, 102, 103; Physics 1-2, 103, 
105-106, 110. 


For Mining and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
Course should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 115-116, 117-118; Chem- 
istry 1-2 or 11-12, 103-104; Physics 1-2. 


Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
taken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
in high school. Their courses in college should be planned in close 
consultation with their major departments, in which work should 
begin in the freshman year. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing tor work in the service 
of federal, state or local government should include Economics 2 in 
their lower division electives (see general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, pages 44-49). Such students should include in 
their upper division work the following courses: History and Political 
Science 152 (Government in the United States) 157 (Problems of 
Political Control), 159-160 (Public Administration and Personnel), 
163-164 (Local Government and Administration) ; Economics 105-106 
(Public Finance and Economics of Government) and 119-120 (Statis- 
tics). 


Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a career 
should include in their upper division work courses in History and 
Political Science 151 (Government and Politics in Europe), 155 
(International Relations), 156 (Problems of American Foreign 
Policy), 161 (Commercial Law), 105-106 (History of the United 
States), and Economics 101-102 (Money, Banking, International Trade 
and Finance). A working knowledge of at least one foreign language 
is also necessary. 
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It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


JOURNALISM AND WriTING: See Department of English, page 61. 


Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate work 
is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the first class 
law schools, although a few of them will accept students on the basis. 
of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work. In com- 
pleting the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
(see pages 44-49) students interested in preparing for subsequent 
professional work in Law should place special emphasis on the Social 
Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), Speech 4 (Public 
Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) should be included in the 
electives of the lower division. In the upper division such courses as 
may be recommended by the student’s special adviser should be com- 
pleted in Economics, History and Political Science and other subjects. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librarians 
a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern Lan- 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natural 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and students 
should therefore select for this more thorough study some field of real 
interest. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a 
year each of French and German and the ability to type with a 
fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met 
through completion of the work outlined by Occidental College for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


Mepic1NE: Students who plan to go to medical school are advised 
to include in their high school programs the following subjects: 
English, three years; German or French, two years in one language; 
Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one year; Trigonometry, 
one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and electives including preferably 
Physics, Biology or additional foreign language. 


The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission and 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in these 
subjects. whenever possible. Although students following a pre- 
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medical course are expected to fulfill all lower division requirements 
by the end of the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may 
be deferred to the upper division on recommendation of the special 
adviser. A group major for students preparing for medicine will be 
found outlined on page 83. 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
possible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
petition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
be granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A - 
School of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
for the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students 
who have satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course 
at Occidental College. A student granted permission to make this 
substitution for his fourth year will be required to take a special 
comprehensive examination in his major subject at the end of his 
third.year of work at Occidental College. 


Pre-dental training, acceptable at accredited Colleges of Dentistry, 
is offered at Occidental College. For information concerning this work 
consult the special adviser for pre-medical students. 


MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser for 
courses best suited to individual interests and needs. See Department 
of Philosophy and Religion, page 105. 


Nurses’ course: Requirements for admission to many of the 
accredited schools of nursing can be completed by good students 
within two years of work at Occidental College. The requirements 
of the professional schools vary, however, and if a candidate has 
chosen the school of nursing in which she ultimately wishes to enroll, 
that school should be consulted concerning its specific requirements 
for entrance. In some instances it may be necessary to supplement 
the work taken at Occidental by summer session courses elsewhere 
to meet specific requirements of the professional schools not included 
in the Occidental College curriculum. 


It is highly recommended that the four-year program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering the pro- 
fessional school, since students with such a background are more 
adequately prepared for leadership in the field of nursing. It is 
possible, however, through a combination of three years of work at 
Occidental and completion of the three-year course in an accredited 
school of nursing to qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Occidental College at the end of the course. Where this is done, 
the student must meet all of the requirements for the degree as out- 
lined on pages 44-49 with the exception that undistributed credit equiva- 
lent to seven and. one-half semester courses, five of which may be 
counted as of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the 
hospital school. In some departments of the College the specific 
requirements for the major may be reduced by a maximum of two 
and one-half semester courses on the basis of the work completed 
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in the professional school. A special comprehensive examination in 
her major subject must be passed at the end of her third year by each 
pre-nursing student who wishes to qualify for a degree under this plan. 


Within the framework of the general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 and 51L (Human Anatomy), 113 (Physi- 
ology), 126 (Bacteriology) ; a course in General Chemistry ; Psychol- 
ogy 1 (Introductory). 


Music: See School of Education, pages 122-124, and Department 
of Music, page 112. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Education, 
pages 122-124, and Department of Physical Education, page 100. 


SociAL work: A major in Sociology is offered in the Department 
of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested in obtain- 
ing a background for subsequent training in the field of social work. 
Such students should include Economics 2 in the elective work of the 
lower division (see general requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts as outlined on pages 44-49). Courses suggested for a major 
in Sociology are outlined on paged 75. 


TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 122-124. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
College. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
ficient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
applications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
records must be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably 
at least two weeks before the beginning of the term in which the 
applicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
ly matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
application fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
reason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
candidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
quirements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for registration is designated each term on the 
college calendar and all graduate studenis are expected to register 
formally on that date. Registration booklets will be issued by the 
office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose applications 
and credentials have been approved by the Graduate Committee. A 
special fee of $1.00 is charged for each day that registration is delayed. 
No student may register for graduate study after the third Saturday 
of any term. 


_Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 
lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
Committee. 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pur- 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Department 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. An 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may be found 
in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Education 
(pages 122-124). 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is re- 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major or minor 
and to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject. 
These requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his major 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduate 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive examin- 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed satis- 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within two 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for his 
credential. 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments of 
Biology, Economics, English, History and Political Science, Physics 
and Psychology, which offer graduate majors toward the degree of 
Master of Arts.* Certain other departments of the College, although 
not in a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number of 
courses for which graduate credit may be established in meeting re- 
quirements for the secondary credential. These departments are: 
Chemistry, Classical Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathe- 
matics, Music, and Physical Education. | 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential must 
be approved by the chairmen of both the Department of Education and 
the student’s academic major and minor departments. At the beginning 
of the term in which he proposes to complete work for the credential, 
the student must apply to the Graduate Committee for approval of his 
candidacy. This approval will be granted only if the applicant is rec- 
ommended by the chairman of the departments concerned on the basis 
of fulfilment of professional requirements for the credential, mastery 
of major subject, and general fitness for teaching. Two copies of an 
outline of graduate work completed and proposed must be filed with 
the application for approval of candidacy for the credential. 


*See page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Secondary 
Credential. 


GRADUATE STUDY Sof 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objec- 
tive when filing application for. admission to graduate standing, and 
in case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
the degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within two 
terms. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


A limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
partments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
that year. | 


During the academic year 1944-45 graduate majors toward the 
degree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
ogy, Economics, English, History and Political Science, Physics and 
Psychology. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced degree 
for certain courses from other departments as stated in departmental 
announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted, 
however, toward this degree for any courses taken before the student 
has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
by the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 
and (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
studies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
his graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
quired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
Committee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
unified basis for graduate study. 


2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
graduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
in major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
approved by (a) the chairman of the department in which the student 
is taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
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the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s — 
graduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the criti- 
cism and approval of the department. 


A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts must 
consult the chairman of the department in which he wishes to pursue a 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminary 
program of courses leading to the degree. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thesis, 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Because 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, however, 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently to 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to re-register 
at Occidental College at the beginning of each semester so long as 
any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is in process 
of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded or the candi- 
date shall have formally withdrawn from the College. A special 
form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for registration with- — 
out fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks no credit 
toward the degree. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to com- 
plete course work for the advanced degree, the student must apply 
to the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for the 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if the 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in the 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recom- 
mended by the chairman of his graduate major department on the basis 
of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degree. Two 
copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of additional 
work proposed shall be filed with the application for approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in the 
candidate’s graduate major subject. 


5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by the 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Credit 
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equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thesis 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The chairman of the candidate’s 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent of 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduate 
Committee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
shall then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
date will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
accepted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
Faculty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
the thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
Librarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
$5.00 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
garding a course in American Institutions. (See History and Politi- 
cal Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153). 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
Scholarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
scholarships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
graduate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
scholarships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
Registrar. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College are listed 
on the following pages alphabetically according to departments within 
their respective groups as follows: 


GROUP I—ENGLISH AND SPEECH. 

GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish. 

GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History 
and Political Science. 


GROUP IV—NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Chem- 
istry, Geology and Geography, Mathematics, Physics. 

GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. © 

GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. | 

GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and. above. L added to a 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, 
such as 1-2, indicate courses which normally will be completed in full, 
although a student may receive credit for either half of such a course 
unless it is designated as “Throughout the year only.” Consent of | 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course. 


The work of the curriculum of Occidental College is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses (see page 44). For purposes 
of transfer to other institutions, a full-course may be considered four 
semester units; a half-course, two semester units. 


Requirements of the Navy V-12 Training program have resulted 
in modification of some course offerings. For the duration of this 
program at Occidental College, therefore, courses will be offered in 
terms of semester units. In the description of courses as included m 
this catalogue there 1s given the normal full-course or half-course 
value, followed by a statement of the semester unit value of the course 


as offered for 1944-45. 


Course offerings for each term (July, November, March), and 
subsequent changes in faculty will be announced in the class-schedule 
bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening of 
the term. | . 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
enrolled at the beginning of a term may be withdrawn. 
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Group I 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


The English and Speech Group offers election of such integrated 
courses from the two departments as may best serve the professional 
and cultural needs of the individual student. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
advised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
The major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
101, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145, and additional work from courses 
121-168; Speech 101, 121, 153-154 or 156, 157, 158, and additional 
work from courses 100-190. 


Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of lower division work within the group. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in English and in Speech. 
DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech. 


ENGLISH 


PRoFESSOR STELTER* Proressor Houston 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR EspEy** 
Mrs. Koenic, Instructor 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
ing in the use of the English language as-a medium of expression, 
practical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field 
of English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
literature; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a 
fundamental cultural background for subsequent preparation or ex- 
perience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, Creative 
Writing, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, and such other pro- 
fessions as might profit from a general training in this field. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the 
upper division for students seeking the recommendation of the de- 
partment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Credential. 
A major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 124, 130 or 
132 and 128, 139 or 153C, 145, a course in Modern Literature (151-2, 
153) and additional work from courses 110-256. Speech 121 and 
175-176 are accepted as major work. Speech 151, or its equivalent 
and English 110 are recommended to all majors in the department 
seeking a teacher’s credential. All students majoring in the de- 


On leave of absence, first term. 
On leave of absence, first and second terms. 
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partment, especially those who expect to pursue graduate work in 
English, should equip themselves with a reading knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the .recommenda- 
tion of the department for graduate work or for a teaching Credential. 
A minor ordinarily should include work from courses 101, 130 or 
132, 139; 145, 151-152-or 153. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or 
equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the three 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts, page 57), a minimum of 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, including 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. Eng- 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language are 
required 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: A\ll candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Secondary 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a com- 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English litera- 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall also take an 
examination covering the field of the thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of all 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials of 
composition. A fee of six to twelve dollars is charged for the course. No credit. 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech 1-2. Required for 
graduation and prerequisite, completed or in progress, to all other courses in 
the department. Application may be made for examination for exemption 
from the course. Full course. 8 units. 


N 1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STAFF. 


An introductory course, required of Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilians 
only on special permission. Given in connection with Speech N 1-2. 6 units. 


ano, HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE CROISSANT 
A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or minor in 


the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progress. 
Full-course. Either half may be taken separately. 6 units. 
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53. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL HOUSTON 


An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
pleted or in progress. Full-course. 3 untts. 


54. INTRODUCTION TO THE DRAMA HOUSTON 


An introductory study of the drama as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
pleted or in progress. Full-course. 3 or 4 units. 


61-62. JOURNALISM 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 
course. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, two semester 
full-courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, or 
equivalents. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The theory and practice of: 
A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 
H—Radio Writing. (See Speech 175-176). 


One of the types is offered each term. Open to advanced sophomores. Half- 
course. 2 units. 


110. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
English. Half-course. Not given in 1945-45. 


121-122. oLD ENGLISH 


Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
the period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 
degree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
as full-curse. Not given in 1944-45. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and literature. 
Full-course. 3 units. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA 


From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis on 
the Elizabethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. Half-course. 2 units. 


129. ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY HOUSTON 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with chief 
attention to Spenser. Half-course. 3 units. 
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130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical 
and social background of the period. Full-course. 4 units. 


132. SHAKESPEARE 


Intensive study of two plays. Half-course. 2 units. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the 
poetry and prose of the period. Full-course. 4 umits. 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTON — 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose 
writers of the period. Full-course. 4 units. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832), Full-course. 3 units. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL : HOUSTON — 


The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Full-course. 3 units. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 
Full-course. 3 units. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE CROISSANT ~ 


A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of important 3 
writers. Full-course. 3 units. 


151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special atten- 
tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Either half may be taken 
separately. Full-course. 6 units. 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE CROISSANT, HOUSTON 


Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitations 
as are announced in the schedule. Half-course. 2 units. 


161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. Half-course. 4 units. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of world classical literature and its influence upon English. Half- 
course. 4 units. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 
Half-course or full-course. 4-8 units. 
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Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division courses above 110 may be credited as graduate work toward 
either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of 
Arts . Course 110 also may be credited toward the General Secondary 
Credential. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR HOUSTON 


Subject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course. 4-8 units. 


255-256. LITERARY CRITICISM 


A study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
of poetry. Open to seniors. Half-course, throughout the year. Not given in 
1944-45, 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


SPEECH 


ProFessor LINDSLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
Miss Crary, /nstructor 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that 
Speech is an expression of personality traits and is an important 
medium of social adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in 
the fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, 
radio broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
supplemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
tempore speaking, dramatic reading, play production and radio. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Course 135. Major students should do 
an assigned amount of extra-curriculum work. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, including Course 135, in the upper division. 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
receive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory completion - 
of the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students may re- 


ceive similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary 
Credential. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STAFF 
Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication of ideas. 
Given in connection with English 1-2. Full-course. 8 units. 


N 1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STAFF 


An introductory course, required of Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilians 
only on special permission. Given in connection with English N 1-2. 6 umits. 


3. ORAL READING FREESTONE 

The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniques 
of expression. Assimilation and expression of oe and feeling. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2. Half-course. 3 untts. 


4, PUBLIC SPEAKING FREESTONE 
The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subject 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course. 3 units. 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSLEY 


The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analysis, 
organization and presentation of evidence.and factual subject matter. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course. 2 wnits. 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-course. 
2 units. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE CLARY 


A survey of theatre forms and techniques aimed at an appreciation of the 
theatre as a synthesis of the arts and an expression of fundamental human 
problems. Open to all students and prerequisite to all upper division courses 
in dramatics. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLEY 


Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. The 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavior. 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials. Half-course. 
2 units. 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSLEY 


(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral dis- 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis of 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style in 
oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 4. Full-course. 3 units. 


121. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND DEBATE LINDSLEY | 


Propaganda techniques im social control. Applied logic: reasoning, fallacies, — 
refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course. 2 units. 
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122. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types and 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse interest, 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121, Full-course. 
3 units. 


130. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY LINDSLEY 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
earned by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public speak- 
ing. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition from 
the individual students at the end of the second consecutive term. Not more than 
one semester half-course of credit (2 units) may be granted in any one year. 


135. SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND APPLIED PHONETICS FREESTONE 


An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice physiology ; 
the dynamics and correction of speech difficulties. Required of Speech majors 
and minors. Half-course. 3 units. 


151. ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 


A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
interpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
short story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Half-course. 2 untts. 


153-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING LINDSLEY, CLARY 


Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. Half-course. 
6 units. 


156. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 


_ The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
interpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Hlalf-course. 2 units. 


157. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION CLARY 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 
functions and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. Prerequisite: 
Course 11. Full-course. 3 units. 


158. PLAY DIRECTION . CLARY 


An analysis of the problems of a director with particular emphasis on educa- 
tional dramatics. The choice of a play, methods of casting and rehearsal. The 
relation of the theatre to the community. The organization and business man- 
agement of the amateur dramatic group. Capable students are assigned to 
practical problems in college productions. Prerequisite: Course 157.  Full- 
course. 3 units. 


159-160. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE CLARY 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned 
by participation in the public presentation of plays. The credit is earned through- 
out the year and is awarded on petition from individual students at the end of 
the second consecutive term. Prerequisite: Course 11. Not more than one 
semester half-course of credit (2 units) may be granted in any one year. 
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171-172. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of the 
possibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience in 
program planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphone 
technique. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Half- 
course. 4 unts. 


173-174. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION  LINDSLEY 


A practical course in the problems incident to the actual broadcasting of radio 
programs. For advanced students only. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: 
Course 171-172. Half-course. 4 units. 


175-176. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


All types of radio continuity: commercial, dramatic, descriptive, variety. 
Primary emphasis on dialogue script. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Half-course. 4 units. 


190. TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE STAFF 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims 
and methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, in 
alternate years. Not given in 1944-45, 


Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a reading 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses in 
modern languages also offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP Major: A minimum of seven semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised 
in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is five 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (includ- 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101-102). 
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___ A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following group of courses: French 103- 
(104 and 105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104, 


105-106 and 107-108. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two and 
one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work. 


| 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of etther 
semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for special reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
mendation of a foreign language department for a General Secondary 
Credential are expected to complete the requirements of the major 
and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon com- 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
(103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
‘man 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
‘Classical Languages. 


GENS CA eEANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR LOWTHER 


Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
tory and Political Science 101 (Ancient History). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


|1-2. FIRST YEAR LATIN LOWTHER 
} e °. . 

_ The fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
course, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not given in 1944-45. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE LATIN LOW THER 


A play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
first semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of Latin 
\gtammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, throughout the 
year. Not given in 1944-45, 


| 


| 
! 
| 
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| 


51-52. FIRST YEAR GREEK LOWTHER 
The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon 01 


the Gospels. Full-course. 6 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses im th 


department. 


101-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHEI 


Selections will be read from one of the following groups each semester : 


A. Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 


B. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, -Tibullu 


and Ovid). 


C. Cicero and Pliny. 
D. Juvenal and Martial. 


E. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue 


tonius and Tacitus). 


Full-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1944-45. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BICKLEY PROFESSOR LOWTHER ProrFessor BEL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writin 


conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAF 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar f 
view, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to € 
able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple prose co 
rectly. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Studen 
entering with more than two years of high school French will be expected 
take French 4. Full-course. 6 units. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, re- 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course aims 
to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course. 6 units. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formation 
of the “Classic Ideal”; the theatre of Corneille, Moliére and Racine; the 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquieu, 
Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romanti- 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 
Full-course. 6 units. 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to the 
present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and to 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors: 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-course, 
6 untts. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor. 
Half-course. 2 units. 


GERMAN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


_ Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
tion, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 
conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
school German. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
German will be expected to take German 4. Full-course. 6 units. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 


jae: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course. 
its, 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR | 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Full- 

course, throughout the year. Not given in 1944-45. 

103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 
Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 

times to the present. Full-course. 6 units. 

105-106. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature, 
Full-course. 6 units. 


ST AbiAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHER 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. Not given in 1944-45. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN DAY* 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, composition, 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


SPANISH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writing 
idioms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STAFF 


Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, grammai 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 
or two years of high school Spamsh. Students entering with more than two 
years of high school Spanish will be expected to take Spanish 4. Full-course. 
6 umts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BELI 


Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of syntax 
reports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This courst 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course. 6 units. 


EO the Department of Economics and Sociology. 
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103-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICKLEY 


_ The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of the 
Siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Calderon, 
‘and their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixteenth 
land seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel and 
to Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year in 
alternate years. Not given in 1944-45, 

i 


105-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 


_ The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to the 
, present, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay and 
‘literary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of 98” and 
‘contemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Juan 
‘Valera, Pérez Galdds, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Pio Baroja and Rubén 
Dario. Full-course. 6 units. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


_ A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works 
_from the time of the Conquest through the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Full-course. 6 units. 


(125. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 


| 
| 


__A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with some at- 
tention to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for the 
secondary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. Half-course. 2 units. 
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Group III 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of History 
and Political Science provide a foundation for understanding the 
social life of the modern world. Through the social science major, 
students have the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the out- 
standing social phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAjorR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised in 
each individual case by the group committee of advisers and includ- 
ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economies 
154 (Social Control and Progress) ; Modern European History ; Inter- 
national Affairs. 

DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Economics and Sociol 
and in History and Political Science. | 

DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociolom 
and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR YOUNG* ProFEssorR DAY PROFESSOR COONS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HANDSAKER** ASSISTANT ProFessor DUNN 
Mr. De Rycke, Instructor 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 
the student with the development and nature of economic and social 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers 
courses which aid in the understanding of fundamental economic and 
social principles. Opportunity is offered for three types of majors in 
this department: (1) Economics for those students who desire a 
broad knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Com- 
merce and Finance for those interested in developing a background 
for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: Three year full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-102, 
119 and 132. Not more than one semester fuli-course may be chosen 
from Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and q 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this field 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses 101- 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper divisicn work from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 103-148, inclusive; History and _ Political 


*On leave of absence, in Government service. 
**kOn leave of absence, in war work. 
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Science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Political 
‘Science 161 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathematics «t 
Finance) is recommended as a lower division elective. 


| Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance. Economics 
' 1-2 and 5-6. | 

| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMIcs: A minimum of three 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in courses 
100-150, including Economics 101. 


i 
i 


| Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SocioLoGy: Three year full-courses, 
‘equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics LOSS O51 
-and 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economics 101-102, 
t 123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy- 
‘chology 123 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity and 
Social Problems). 


ge 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOcIOoLoGy: A minimum of three semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, including Econ- 
;omics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from the above 
) list of those available for credit toward a major in this subject, with 
_ the exception of Religion 154. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
| 
| 1-2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS THE STAFF 


An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economi:s 
_ and modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower divisicu 
| students. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. [ull-course. 8 units 


5-6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and pro- 
cedure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a part- 
' . ership or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements of 

cost accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. Full-course. 8 units. 


), ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 


_ A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. 
Open to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course. 2 units. 


ie) & ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CONSUMER HANDSAKER AND STAFF 


A study of practical consumers’ problems. Consideration is given to invest- 
inents, consumer credit, insurance, home ownership, and the buying of food, 
clothing and other consumer goods. Prerequisite, Economics 1. Half-course. 
Not given in 1944-45. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE | 
AND FINANCE DE RYCKE | 


financial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency — 
vonditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially with — 
the theoretical bases of foreign trade, international payments and currency rela- 
tionships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Fulk 
course. 8 units. 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and | 
' 
7 


105-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 
OF GOVERNMENT DUNN 


A study of the financial and economic activities of government, including — 
taxation, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals | 
particularly with the relations of government to industry, including problems — 
of railroads and public utilities. Full-course. 6 units. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE AND 
INVESTMENTS DUNN 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, 
discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, © 
reorganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social 
system. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of in- 


vestments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Fujll-course. | 
3 units. 


117. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 


A study of thes social, economic and business problems involved in buying, 
selling and distributing commodities. Half-course. Not given in 1944-45, 


119-120. STATISTICS DUNN 


The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data; . 
the determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pres- 
entation. No special knowledge of mathematics required. Full-course. 6 units. | 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 3 
UNITED STATES DUNN. 


i study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the 
industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part 
played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to 
sophomores. Half-course. Either half may be taken separately. 6 units. } 


132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEURY DUNN. 


A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical principles | 
of economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes recent 
developments In economic analysis dealing with such problems as_business- 
cycles, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full-course. 4 units. 
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140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, liberal- 
ism, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and economic ex- 
pansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Half-course. Not given 
in 1944-45, 


141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY COONS 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, 
socialism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise 
within each. Half-course. 2 units. 


145. THE ECONOMICS OF WAR COONS 


A consideration of the problems of war production, war finance, price control, 
manpower, and plans for postwar readjustment. Half-course. 2 untts. 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, 
unemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel 
problems; proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, 
employers and government. While some time is given to historical aspects, the 


main emphasis is on current problems, developments and proposals. Full-course. 
Not given in‘ 1944-45, 


151-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ; SOCIAL PROBLEMS DAY 


A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as 
expressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least 
jumor standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-course, 
6 units. 


153. socIAL ANTHROPOLOGY DAY 


A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and of the 
development of culture. The course is intended as a general introduction to 
the study of anthropology. Half-course. 2 units. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, 
law, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and 
goals of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course. 3 units. 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and 
movements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions 
in Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences 


peo! international relations. Half-course. Either half may be taken separately. 
units. 


162. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY | FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors in- 
volved in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married 
life, and the planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the 
faculty and visiting lecturers. Half-course. 2 units. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK DAY 


Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of social 
work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and private welfare 
agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case work; investiga- 
tion, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family case records. 
Half-course. 4 units. © 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102 and above may be taken 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con- 
ditions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course. 
4 units. 


216-217. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of 
the classical school to the present day. Full-course. 4 units. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCiaNGe 


PROFESSOR Harpy* PROFESSOR CLELAND ASSISTANT ProFessor McCune* 
ASSISTANT Proressor McKELvey ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DUMKE 
Dr. Linpcren, Instructor 
By Special Appointment, Mr. WALTERS 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Political _ 
Science provide training for the understanding of social organization 
in the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history 
and political science is essential to the formation of judgments on 
current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in 
this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized train- | 
ing in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and 
Foreign Trade. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must be 
from History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Politi- 
cal Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment, from Economics and Sociology, Art 111 (Ancient and Medi- 
eval Art), and Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern Mind). 


*On leave of absence; in Government service. 
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Of the six semester full-courses two must be in the field of European 
History and two in the field of American History. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: Two and one-half semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from History 
and Political Science 101-150 inclusive; three semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, for students who seek the récommendation of the depart- 
ment in connection with teaching or other professional work. Students 
who wish to minor in History are advised to take one course each in 
Ancient or Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which 
must be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Two 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History 
and Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of the 
Department, from Economics and Sociology, and Philosophy 121 
(The Making of the Modern Mind). Of the six semester full-courses 
two should be in the field of International Relations and two in the 
field of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: ‘Two and one-half 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from 
History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive; three semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommendation 
of the department in connection with teaching or other professional 
work. Of these, one course must be in International Relations and 
one in Government. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. | 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
teachers’ credentials of a course in the provisions and principles of 
the United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comple- 
tion of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 105- 
106,152, 153. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMKE 


A survey of the political, social and economic development of England. 
Required of all freshmen. Full-course, 3 units. 
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Di AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMKE 
A study of the development of American political, social and economic 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course. 3 units. 


N 1-2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF PRESENT 
WORLD WAR DUMKE AND LINDGREN 


History of the United States, from the colonial period to the present, empha- 
sizing the international background of World War II. Designed primarily for 
Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilians only on special permission. 4 units. 

N 3. NAVAL HISTORY AND ELEMENTARY STRATEGY DUMKE 

History of the world’s naval power, emphasizing history of the United States 


Navy, with some attention to basic tactics and strategy. Prerequisite: a college 
course in United States History. 3 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Three semester full-courses in the social sciences are prerequisite to all upper 
division courses in the department. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY LINDGREN 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. 
Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 units. 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES LINDGREN 


This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fourth — 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 units. 


103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY LINDGREN 


A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 
Full-course. 3 units. 


104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY LINDGREN 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. Full-course. 3 units. 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES LINDGREN 


A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 
through the Civil War. Full-course. 3 units. 


106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES LINDGREN 


_A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
time. Full-course. 3 units. 


107. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA CLELAND 
FHalf-course. 2 units. 
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108. HISTORY OF MEXICO DUMKE 
Half-course. 2 units. 


109. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA DUMKE 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
World, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and 
economic development. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 units. 


110. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
United ‘States and the Far East. Full-course. 3 untts. 


114. AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE AND LINDGREN 


Background and survey of the war, postwar planning. Full-course. 3 units. 


115. CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS THE STAFF 
An examination of the present world situation by seven members of the Social 
Science faculty. Half-course. 2 units. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY FITCH* AND DUMKE 


Studies in historiography or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. Full-course. 3 
units. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MC KELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain 
European democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and 
upon the dilemmas that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common 
problems. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 4 units. 


2. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 
An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 


Open to sophomores. Full-course. 4 units. 

io3: GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION WALTERS 
A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional 

principles of American Government. Full-course. 3 units. 

P55. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism, and internationai law and 
Organization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics 
of contemporary foreign policies. Full-course. 4 units. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 


An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
diplomacy. Full-course. 4 units. 


157. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics “as the study of influence and the influ- 
ential,” emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many,” with 
particular reference to the American scene. Full-course. 4 units. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy. 
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159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION WALTERS 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the place 
of administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying 
principles of government management at the federal, state and local levels. Full- 
course. 3 units. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION WALTERS 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an 
analysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator and the public employee. Full-course. 3 units. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW WALTERS 

A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to the 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Nego- 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course. 3 units. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE WALTERS 
A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and international | 


law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Half-course. 
3 units. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL.GOVERNMENT WALTERS 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local 
subdivisions. Full-course. 3 units. 


164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND 


PROBLEMS OF CITY PLANNING WALTERS 


A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 
services. Special emphasis is given to the role of planning in the development 
of American cities. Full-course. 3 units. 


195. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 
FHlalf-course or full-course. 2-4 umits. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this department. _ 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY | DUMKE | 
Half-course. 4 units. 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MC KELVEY 


_ Problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action through 
propaganda and pressure groups. Open to seniors. Half-course. 2 units. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT MC KELVEY 


Case studies of the manner in which great political theorists have rationalized 


different schemes for the organizing of governmental power. Open to seniors. 
Half-course. 2 units. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF. 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
matics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
subjects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
ing to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
observation and classification of matter and phenomena, either naturally 
occurring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental prin- 
ciples, promote logical deduction, and apply the scientific method by 
laboratory practice and class room demonstration. 


GROUP MAjorR: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
departments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
case. 


SPECIAL GROUP MAJOR FOR STUDENTS PREPARING FOR MEDICINE OR 
RELATED FIELDS: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division including Chemistry 101-102, 103- 
104; Biology 106 or a substitute approved by the adviser; the re- 
mainder to be chosen with the approval of the student’s adviser from 
Chemistry 105-106, 112; Biology 101, 108, 112, 113, 126, 129-130. 


Prerequisite to the special group major: General Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy 3-4; Mathematics 1, or equivalent; Physics 1-2; one year of college 
French or German or a substitute approved by the adviser. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
Geology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 
ProFessor SELLE PROFESSOR SMILEY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIELD 


The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
including both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower 
division beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science 
of organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some 
special area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences 
of upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowl- 
edge of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those 
Preparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admis- 
sion to medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses and 
one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, includ- 
ing Course 212. 


The major in Biology makes provision for three groups of 
students: 


1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field are 
advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 101, 
103; 104, 113: and 126. 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany should 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in their 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual investigation 
in the senior year (Biology 129-130). 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology should 
include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104 or 126, 
and some individual study and/or investigation in the senior year 
(Biology 129-130); the remainder to be selected from the following 
courses: Biology 101, 103, 106, 107-116 inclusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and one- 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrance 
Chemistry or equivalents. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFI 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by plants 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and clas- 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The labo- 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. This 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for those 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labo- 
ratory periods). 8 units. 


5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
ANIMAL LIFE SELLE 


“rhe habits, life histories and economic importance of the more common 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course (1 lecture and 1 laboratory 
or field trip). Not given in 1944-45, 
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6. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALiFORNIA: 
PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY 


Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the Los 
Angeles region and adjacent areas. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 
2 units. 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. 
Intended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 
3-4 or equivalent. Half-course (2 lectures). 2 units. 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by 
dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 m progress. Half-course (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods). 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
Biology, except Course 117-118. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
tailed study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
tions of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course (2 
lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


102. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two- 
hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


103. INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
the various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods). 4 wnits. 


104. sSPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
the seed plants. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 
units. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


_Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
cial reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
sections. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


107. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 
tion and prevention. Half-course. (2 lectures). 2 units. 
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108. HISTOLOGY . SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with special 
reference to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten 
students. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ani- 
mal tissues. Half-course (2 three-hour laboratory periods). .2 umts. 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FIELD. 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labora- 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, 
or 101 completed or in progress, or pernussion of mstructor. Full-course (3 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 5 umits. | 


114. NUTRITION | . FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, 
the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at 
all age levels, and an introduction to the research literature of nutrition. 
Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. 
Half course. (2 lectures). 2 units. 


116. GENETICS ; FIELD 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including 
man. Half-course. (2 lectures). 2 units. } 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMILEY 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chem- 
istry. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods). 4 units. 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual. work. Not more than two half-courses (4 units) may 
be counted toward the major. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the — 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the - 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 113, 
114, 116. Course 129-130 also may be credited toward the secondary 
credential. With the approval of the instructor in charge, courses 
numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 
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201-202. RESEARCH 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 
be arranged. 


212. SEMINAR 


Half-course. 2 units. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR RENFROW 
Dr. Mean, Instructor 
By Special Appointment, Dr. Pomeroy, Mr. CLinE 


The Department of Chemistry offers standard preparation in the 
specialized branches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching 
and research. To the student preparing for medicine or related pro- 
fessions, Chemistry offers training in the fundamental and special 
fields which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, 
Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and under- 
standing of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
present civilization. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
as follows: Courses 103-104, 105-106, one semester half-course from 
117-118, and two semester half-courses, or equivalent, from 111, 112, 
Ble. 119-120: 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Mathematics 
through Calculus; Physics 1-2, or equivalent; a reading knowledge of 
German. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Chemistry 101, 103, or 105. 


Prerequisite to the minor: General chemistry. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be allowed toward the General Secondary Credential for Courses 111, 
112, 115, 117-118, 119, 120. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period are charged for work in this 
department, except that the charge for any one laboratory course is 
not to be less than $7.50 nor more than $10.00. A breakage deposit 
of five dollars must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry ; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close 
of the course. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, includ- 
ing laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequi- 
site: High school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period the first term; 2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second 
term). 8 units. - 


la-2a. GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Fundamental principles of general inorganic chemistry and applications. A 
condensed course extending over 1 1/2 terms. The remaining 1/2 term will be 
devoted to Engineering Materials (C 6). (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory 
period). 8 units. 


6. ENGINEERING MATERIALS THE STAPF 


A study of the manufacture and properties of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, 
cements, clay products, protective coatings, fuels, and water softening. (3 lec- 
tures and 1 three-hour laboratory period for 8 weeks, following C 2a). Can only 
be taken as a part of Chem. la-2a. 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


An introduction to the principles and applications of chemistry. For those 
with or without high school chemistry. (Special provision is made for those 
who have not had high school chemistry). Primarily for students who do not 
intend to specialize in chemistry. Full-course, throughout the year (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 8 units. 


15. GLASS BLOWING THE STAFF 
Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. 

Half-course, (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 untts. 

Zl. GENERAL CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS THE STAFF 
Discussion and solution of many problems, with special emphasis on applica- 


tions to Qualitative Analysis. Intended to accompany Chemistry 2. (2 lectures). 
2 umts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry 1s prerequisite to all upper diasion courses. Two full 
years of Chemistry 1s prerequisite to Courses 111, 112, 115, 117-118. 


101-102. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS POMEROY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric, volumetric, 
and electrolytic determinations, with solution of many typical problems. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 2, or equivalent. Open to sophomores. Full-course i(2 
lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 8 units. 
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103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY RENFROW 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of chemistry, in- 
preparative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 
1 three-hour laboratory period, 1 two-hour laboratory pertod). 10 units. 
105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to Physical Chemical principles. Lectures, problems and labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101-102; Physics 1-2; Calculus or permission of 
instructor. Full-course (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period). 8 units. 
111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 

An introduction to the principles and applications of Colloid and Surface 
Chemistry, including the study of sols, emulsions, foams and gels. Half-course 
(2 lectures). 2 umnts. 

112.- BIOCHEMISTRY THE STAFF 

Lectures and recitations in the field of Biochemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
103-104. Full-course (3 lectures). 3 units. 

115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Half-course (2 lectures). 
2 umts. 


117-118. ADVANCED LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Laboratory instruction to accompany Chemistry 111, 112. Supervised investiga- 
tion by qualified students. Chemistry 103-104 required as prerequisite to work in 
Biochemistry. Not to exceed one half-course (2 units), per term (2 three-hour 
laboratory periods). 


119. MODERN THEORIES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY RENFROW 
Lectures on applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of 
organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (3 lectures). 3 units. 


120. PRO-SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Subject to be chosen. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. Half-course. 2 units. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics ; 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite 
training in the upper division for advanced work leading to the 
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graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic data and 
methods. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
as follows: Geology 113-114, 115-116, 117-118, 121-122, and. 195 or 
196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; General Chem- 
istry or entrance Chemistry; and Trigonometry. A reading knowledge 
of French and German is recommended. 


A year’s work in college physics is required for unqualified depart- 
mental recommendation for graduate work in geology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, chosen from upper division courses in Geology to best support 
the major department. 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL GEOLOGY 


Lectures with assigned reading. and laboratory work on physical and his- 
torical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods or field trips). S units. 


13-14. MINERALOGY 


Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General C hemistry. Credit of one full-course and one half- 
course given on completion of the year’s work, throughout ge year only (1 lecture 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 6 units. 


15. ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


A survey of the major elements of the earth’s surface and their relation to 
political units, with special attention to the areas involved in current military 
and naval operations. (2 lectures). 2 units. 


28. MAP READING 


Interpretation of topographic maps and making of simple topographic maps 
with compass and clinometer. Designed to provide basic training for students who 
expect to enter the military forces or civilian defense organizations. Half-course 
1 lecture and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 2 units. . 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course. 4 umis. 


115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 

Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Geology 121-122 recommended. Half-course. 
4 umts. 
117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 

A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite. 


Geology 11-12 and 13-14, or permission of the instructor. Half-course. 4 units. 


120. GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and 13-14. Half-course. 2 units. 


121-122. PALEONTOLOGY AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Geology 
11-12 or Biology 3-4. 121, full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory, 
periods); 122, half-course (2 lectures). 6 units. 


123-124. ADVANCED GEOLOGY LABORATORY 


Work on special topics. Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and upper division stand- 
ing. Hours and credit to be arranged. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
a semester half-course (2 units) will be credited toward the major in Geology., 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE ProFessor ALEXANDER ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DIECKMANN 
Mr. Cu.tey, Instructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. SctRAUBINGER, Mr. FRIERSON 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power rather than in the 
acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a mathe- 
matical background that will permit the student to pursue any of the 
sciences that require mathematics for development and understand- 
ing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach mathe- 
matics; (3) to offer to all other students the fundamental values of 


Bee vomatics which are to be found in its peculiarly exact and rigorous 
ogic. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 3 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1, 2, and 5, or 
equivalent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Mathematics 105, 106, 107 and 112. 


Course numbers in parentheses are those used in Navy V-12 Curricula (Bulle- 
tin No. 101). ; 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


] (M1). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS I THE STAFF 


Elementary College Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 5 wnits. 


2 (M2). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS II THE STAFF 


A continuation of Mathematical Analysis I. College Algebra, an introduction to 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Analytic Geometry. Prerequisite: Course 1. 5 
units. 


3 (M3). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS III THE STAFF © 


College Algebra and Trigonometry. Wider in scope than Course 1. Prerequt- 
site: A good background of high school mathematics. 5 units. 


4 (M4). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS IV THE STAFF 


A continuation of Mathematical Analysis III. Advanced topics in College 
Algebra, and a thorough consideration of analytic geometry, with applications. 
Prerequisite: Course 3. 5 units. 


SCM) CAL OUELS: i THE STAFF 


Differential Calculus and an introduction to integral calculus. Prerequisite: 
Course 2 or Course 4. 5 units. 


8 (M8). ELEMENTARY NAVIGATION AND 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY IA. DIECKMANN 


The basic mathematics for navigation: chiefly spherical trigonometry. (See 
continuation course listed as Physics 19.) Prerequsite: Course 1. 3 units. 
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11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMANN 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depreciation, 
valuation of bonds, and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half years 
of high school algebra. Full-course. Not given in 1944-45. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
Course 5. . 


| 101 (M6). caALcuLus 11 THE STAFF 


Integral Calculus and certain topics in advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 
5. 3 units. 


102 (Al). ANALYTICAL MECHANICS I—STATICS ALEXANDER 


Prerequisite: Course 5. 2 untts. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 


A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
differential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 


tion of problems in geometry, mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


104. HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


_ A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
its various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 


» ment. Prerequisite: Course 5. Full-course. Not given in 1944-45. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES | ALEXANDER 


Complex. numbers and their graphical representation. The use of complex 
variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differential 


equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


| 107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 


_ humerical and algebraic equations; applications to constructibility problems in 


geometry. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course. 2 units. 
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108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three and n dimen- 
sions; transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMANN | 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon 
their logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5 and 101. Half- 
course. 2 units. 


PHYSICS 


PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BOLLMAN 
ASSISTANT Proressor MULDERS 
By Special Appointment: 


Mr. Bett, Mr. Gopparp, Mr. NrrepaL, Mr. NEwWLAN, Mr. FIEDLER 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory courses, 
either of which may be taken to fulfill the science requirement. The 
first is a comprehensive survey of classical and modern physics for 
students whose primary interests are in other fields. The second pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering, and | 
meets the physics requirement for pre-medical students. A previous 
course in high school physics is desirable but not required for either 
of these courses. 


In the upper division the aim is to supply a well rounded group 
of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be 
accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which 
also provide an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics — 
and engineering for those who intend to continue their studies after | 
graduation. | 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of — 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
Observatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorR: Three year full-courses, or equivalent, in 
the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1-2, or equivalent, and Mathe- 


matics through Integral Calculus. 


DEPARTMENTAL. MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in the upper division. 


*On leave to supervise research in radiation at Massachusetts Institute of | 
Technology. | 
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Prerequisite to the minor: Physics 1-2, or equivalent, and Trigo- 
nometry. 

| Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. 


| ‘Course numbers in parentheses are those used in Navy V-12 Curricula (Bulle- 
_tin No. 101). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 
01-02, 51-52 and 61-62. 


1 


| 01-02. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in classi- 
cal and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments play 
‘a major part. Primarily for students not majoring in science. Full-course 
| eo the year (2 lectures, 1 laboratory period and 1 quiz period). Not given 
in 1944-45, 


11-2. GENERAL PHYSICS THE STAFF 


' Mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound and light. A _ general 
'course designed as a foundation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. 
'This course should be taken by pre-medical students. Full-course (2 lectures, 
.2 problem periods and i three-hour laboratory period). 8 units. 


|20 (M9). PHYSICS, ELEMENTARY NAVIGATION AND | MULDERS 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY IIa 
| Elementary nautical astronomy and principles of celestial navigation. Prerequi- 


_stte: Mathematics 8. (3 lectures). 3 units. 


h 
91-52 (D1-D2). TECHNICAL DRAWING; 
| - DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY NEWLAN, FIEDLER, NIPEDAL 


| 
| A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 
‘and principles of dimensioning. The course also includes work in machine 


drawing. Half-course, (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP 


_._ Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, 
drill presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. Construc- 
‘tion of projects and experimental apparatus. Meta!lurgy and heat treatment 
‘of steel. Half-course. 4 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and Mathematics through Integral Calculus are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses except Physics 109 and 116, for which Physics 1-2 and 
| Trigonometry are sufficient preparation. 


| 
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103 (EE2). ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING BOLLMAN 


A basic course in direct-current and alternating-current circuits and machinery. 
(2 problem periods and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units. 


105-106. optics BELL 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, fol- 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polar- 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prob- | 
lem periods and 1 two-hour laboratory period). & units. 


107. MODERN PHYSICS MULDERS 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and | 
trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quantum | 
theory and atomic structure. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 umts. 


109. souND BELL | 


Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Propaga- | 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Open to sophomores. Half- | 
course (2 lectures). 2 untts. 


110 (ME2). ELEMENTARY HEAT POWER BOLLMAN | 


Elementary thermodynamics, fuels and combustion; heat engines, including | 
the steam boiler, the steam engine and turbine, the internal-combustion engine, 
and plant auxiliaries. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory). 3 units. 


113-114. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. Hours and | 
credit to be arranged. Not more than one half-course may be credited toward 
the major. | 


116. RADIO GODDARD > 


A course in the fundamentals of radio. Designed to familiarize the student | 
with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the design and construc- | 
tion of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Open to sophomores. Full- 
course. 3 units. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit towards the Sunday Credential for Courses 
103-116, inclusive. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors” 
may enroll in graduate courses. | 


205. ELECTRIC WAVES BOLLMAN | 
Electromagnetic theory and wave propagation; Maxwell’s Equations applied. 

to problems in ultra-high frequencies. 2-4 units. 

211-212. RESEARCH BOLLMAN | 


4 or 8 units. 


J 
| 

i 
’ 


i 


I 


| 
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Group V. 


pOUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
their major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The. 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
indicated by the California State Department of Education as recom- 
mended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 
for teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 


‘as the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 


all students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
upper division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 


individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJjorS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 


in Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


All students completing a departmental major in Education must 


also complete for graduation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 


All candidates for an Elementary Teachers’ Credential must com- 


|plete a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation for public 
school teaching. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


EDUCATION 


( PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR STORMZAND 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINNEY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HopGpon ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TRIEB 


Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
several are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
in determining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
in their general education. 


This department is authorized by the California State Depart- 


ment of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for 
the following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Credential 


} 


and (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 
Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical 


Education. For an outline of requirements for these credentials, 


see pages 122-124. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva: 
lent, in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES — ) 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a pro 
gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following courses! 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special valu 
to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Educatioi 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be taken 1) 
the sophomore year. 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAT, 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational practic 
in a democratic society. Full-course. 4 units. | 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAI 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the presen : 
with special emphasis on education in the United ‘States. Full-course. 3 umit! 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT STORMZAN. 

This course includes, as independent reading and study materials, problen 
in the psychology of learning, the growth and development of the pre- -schoi 
and elementary school child, and practice and application in testing and stati! 
tical method. Full-course. 4 units. : | 


119. PRINCIPLES AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION STORMZAND AND TRIE 
Objectives, content and organization of secondary education, and problems — 


the psychology of adolescence and learning with emphasis on individual pur 
guidance. Full-course. 4 units. 


2s 


127. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNE 


A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary lew 
Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollme 
subject to approval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students onl 
Full-course. 4 units. 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TRIEB AND HODGDO_ 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schoo 
with observation and evaluation of class procedures. A special fee of fifte 
dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors who a 
candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. Full-course. 4 uni. 

\ 


129. METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELL] 


Problems related to the teaching of the high school sciences, includiy 
General Science. Half-course. Noi given in 1944-45. 


*Of the Department of Biology. 
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33. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
djustment and individual guidance. Half-course. Not given in 1944-45. 


35-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY 


, Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. A 
yecial fee of fifteen dollars per term is charged in connection with this 
purse. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Cre- 
ential. Credit toward degree: Full-course. 4 units. Credit toward credential: 
wo full-courses. 8 units. 


37. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


) 


A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching pro- 
edures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
eriods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course. 4 units. 


| 
‘91. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 
Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
lietice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite 
yeriod scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Full-course. 
\ units. 


95. ARTS AND CRAFTS STORMZAND 


) Handicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 
peiiary school work in music, art and craft activities. Half-course. 2 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
Courses 101, 106, 119, 127, 129, and 191. With the consent of the 
nstructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL STORMZAND 


‘ Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including 

ncidental study of principles and methods of secondary education. A special 

‘ee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to 

aad students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full-course. 
units. 


p12. SEMINAR STORMZAND AND SINCLAIR 


) ppuependent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 
Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course or full- 
course. 2 or 4 units. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TRIEB - PROFESSOR Prpat 
ASSOCIATE PRroFESSOR Hopcpon ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. Ponp, Instructor* Mr. Dennis, Instructor 


Miss MEss Ler, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Miss McGratH 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate an 
distinct functions: 3 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in a | 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain | 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required courses), 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Teaching Credentials in Physical Education. (Major in 
Physical Education). 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical edu- 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable 
them to serve as volunteer leaders in community groups. (Minor in 
Physical Education). 


GENERAL COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course twice 
weekly during each semester of attendance. The activity requirement 
for men is five hours weekly throughout the lower division. All men 
are also required to pass a swimming test for graduation. 


Hygiene is also required; this requirement may be met (1) by 
completion of a semester half-course in Physical Education 60, (2) 
by passing an examination of exemption before the beginning of the 
junior year, (3) by completion of both Biology 51 and Biology 113, 
(4) by completion of a minor in Biology. | 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESH MEN** THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 5 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES** ...... ... THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout, the year. 
For Men: 5 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS** THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS** ...... .... THE STAFF 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


*On leave of absence for the year. 

**Upon satisfactory completion of activity course requirements as outlined 
above and of the swimming test required for men, credit of one half-course will 
be granted toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101 


The activity requirements for women may be satisfied by the election 

of any one of the activities listed each semester in the schedule of 

courses, with such restrictions as the department and the College Health 
Staff may impose. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
DENNIS, HODGDON 


_ Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
‘alternatives outlined above. Half-course. 2 units. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


DEPARTMENTAL Major: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
| Men: 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 130; Women: 103-104, 105, 


106, 108, 109, 111, 130. 


( 
) 
| 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113; Physical Edu- 
cation 9-10 and 52. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
_are required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major 
-as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, from groups I-IV or VI-VII. Such applicants are re- 
quired also to complete four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
Education, including Education 119, and 128. For further informa- 

tion concerning this credential see page 124. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
‘in the upper division: Men: Courses 103, 107 and either 109 or 130; 
‘Women: Courses 103-104, 107 and either 109 or 130. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


} 9-10. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL MESSLER, MCGRATH, TRIEB 


Included in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 
finds expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course. 8 untts. 


52. FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 
| MESSLER, DENNIS 
Prerequisite: Biology 51. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
| ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLER, TRIEB 


q poner: Half-course, throughout the year; Men: full-course, first semester. 
units. : 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS TRIEB 
Half-course. 2 units. 
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106. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS TRIEB 
Half-course. 2 units. . 


S 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
MESSLER, MCGRATH AND HODGDON 
A general survey of the fields of Physical Education and Health Education, 


designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department. 
Not open to physical education majors. Full-course. 4 umts. 


108. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action with. 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course. 4 
units. 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION HODGDON | 


A presentation of the aims, objectives, materials and teaching procedures in 
the field of health instruction for different age groups. Full-course. 4 units. 


110. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB_ 
The organization of health service, health“instruction and factors in the school | 


environment, with a consideration of the functions of the health coordinator. 
Full-course. 4 units. 


111. wiIsTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE MCGRATH. 


History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Full-. 
course. 4 units. | 


130. PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON 
A presentation of the principles and problems involved in the administration 


and organization of physical education in the secondary schools. Full-course. 
4 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for courses 105, 106, 


108, 110 and 130. With the approval of the head of the department, 
courses numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualified seniors: 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIE] 


A study of current problems in Physical Education and Health Education 
Assignments on individual problems. Half-course or full-course. Either hal. 
may be taken separately. 2 or 4 units. | 


PSYCHOLOGY 103 


PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE Miss Corey, Instructor 
The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding 
of human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
‘its control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
-of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
Psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) asa cultural 
contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 


_ psychology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. Either Education 110 (Educational Psychology 
and Measurement) or Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern 
, Mind) may be accepted toward a major in this department. Not to 
-exceed one additional full-course may be accepted from the following 
‘ courses offered in other departments: Biology 113 (Physiology) ; Edu- 
cation 133 (Psychology of Adjustment) ; Philosophy 141 (Theories 


of Human Nature) ; Religion 152 (Psychology of Religion) ; Speech 
100 (Speech as Personality Adjustment). 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
L 
i) 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
, or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ol. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STAFF 


An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
vocational guidance and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent 
| of mstructor. No credit. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND COREY 


The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
| problems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 
methods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
Full-course. 4 units. 

2. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY COREY 


Practical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 
medicine and education. Full-course. 3 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ad study of advanced problems in general psychology. Full-course. 
mits. 
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105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 
Half-course. 2 units. 


121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB* 


The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
Half-course or full-course. 2 or 4 units. 


123.° SOCIAL. PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLEY** 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions 
and with the social origins of personality. Half-course. 2 units. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY FITCH *** | 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of 
theoretical psychology. Half-course. 2 units. 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full-course. 
4 units. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


Causes and treatment of reading difficulties and other behavior disorders. 
Lectures supplemented by practice in reading and child clinics. Prerequisite: 
Course 130. Full-course. 4 units. 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COREY 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptual 
and motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester 
most of the time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence 
and personality. A laboratory fee of $6.00 per term is charged in connection 
with this course. May be taken concurrently with Psychology 1. Full-course. 
6 units. | 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


Special research problems. Prerequisite: Courses 133 or 134. Half or full-| 
course. 4 or 8 units. . 


145. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE BRIGHOUSE. 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude and achieve- 
ment. A special fee of $6.00 is charged for materials in connection with this 
course. Full-course. 4 units. 


146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY BRIGHOUSE 


Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analy- 
sis. A special fee of $6.00 is charged for materials in connection with this course. 
Full-course. 4 units. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Philosophy 
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| 147-148. CLINICAL PRACTICE BRIGHOUSE 


Practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 
examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Consent 
of the instructor. Half-course. 4 units. 

161-162. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 

Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of 


, the recent past. 2 units. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING STAFF 


A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conferences. 


Credit arranged. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 


_ may receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential** 


or the degree of Master of Arts for courses 121, 126, 130, 131, 135- 
136, 141-142, 145, 146, 147-148 and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH 3 STAFF 
Investigations of major projects. Full-course. 8 units. 


290. THESIS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Equivalent of one semester full-course. ~ 


**See page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Secondary Credential. 


Group VI 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ProFessor FitcH PROFESSOR ERDMAN* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE 


Mrs. FREEMAN, Instructor : 

The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from 
the Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling 
$100,000.00 and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 

Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 


ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, 


beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but 
understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in time- 


lessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts to realize 
these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors 
to combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a compre- 
hensive and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. 
Courses in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the 


*On leave of absence for the year as Chaplain, United States Navy. 
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great religions of the world, with special attention given to Christian- 
ity and its application to the problems of personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the 
completion of at least one and one-half courses in Religion and 
Philosophy, one of which must be in the Literature of the Bible, 
chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive. Philosophy 11, 12, 104, Music. 
101, and courses in Religion may be accepted in fulfillment of the 
remainder of this requirement. It is recommended that the work be 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. One 
of the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 105. 
(Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Eco- 
nomics 132 (Advanced Economic Theory), Education 101 (Philoso- 
phy of Education), History and Political Science 162 (Elementary 
Jurisprudence), Psychology 126 (Systematic Psychology), Religion 
Loo: | 


MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the following 
courses: Philosophy 11, 12, 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
the upper division. One of the six courses may be taken in cognate 
fields accepted for a Philosophy Major or in Economics 157-158 
(Comparative Social Institutions), Economics 163-164 (Fundamentals 
of Social Work), Education, 110 (Educational Psychology and Meas- | 
urement), Music 101 (Church Music), Physical Education 107) 
(Methods). | 


MINOR IN RELIGION: Two and one-half semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite {0 major or minor: Philosophy 11 or 12, and one 
course in Literature of the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 142 may be accepted as graduate credit. 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in egg which offer 
graduate majors. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 
philosophic method. Full-course. 3 units. | 
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12. ETHICS . FITCH 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group 
motives and goals. Full-course. 3 units. 


a8 LOGIC FITCH 


A study of the rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving; formal logic 
—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. Full-course. 
3 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY FITCH 


A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th 
century, showing the development of European thought through the work of 
the principal philosophers. Full-course. 6 units. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION FITCH 


A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
Particular study of current philosophies of religion. Full-course. 3 units. 


121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND FITCH 


A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 
economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying 


ey 


unity of these fields. Full-course. 3 units. 


142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE FITCH 


Philosophical and psychological concepts of human nature, with attention to 
their implications for economics, education, ethics, religion and politics. Full- 
course. 3 units. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY FITCH 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
philosophy of history. Full-course. 3 units. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING 


j Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Half-course or full-course. 2 or 
units. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


A survey study of the biblical literature, its characters, ideas and types; its 
social and historical background; and the continuing cultural values of the Bible. 
Full-course. 4 units. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


_ The same study as Religion 1, offered as a half-course. The Old Testament 
is studied for one term; the New Testament, for one term. Either half may be 
taken separately. Half-course. 4 units. : 7 
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21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one term 
and of the New Testament for one term. Full-course. 8 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


128. THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present ex- 
pressions. Full-course. 3 or 4 units. 


153. VARIETIES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH NOBLE > 


A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the 
Christian church in the light of the trend toward church union. Half-course. 
2 or 3 units. 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL. PROBLEMS NOBLE 


The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teach- 
ings by Christian groups to current social problems. Full-course. 3 or 4 units. 


155. MODERN TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT : NOBLE | 


A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies 
and social movements. Full-course. 3 units. 


J 


: 
| 


| 
| 
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Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
courses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative ability 
either as an avocational or as a professional interest. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Art and Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 
ProFEssoR YOUNG ASSSOCIATE PROFESSOR BAER 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Hoimes, Mr. GreHARvT 
The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative 
ability and to develop an understanding and appreciation of. the fine 


‘arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element 
‘ina liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprecia- 
tion, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, 
thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and the creative. 
'The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types of 


‘students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art 


aS an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a 


profession after the completion of their college course. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division, of which three semester full-courses must be 


_taken from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semester half- 


courses from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 169-170, 173-174; the 


_remainder from any upper division courses offered by the department 
except Art 103. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Iwo and one-half semester full-courses, 


or equivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full- 
‘course from Art 111, 115, 121-122, 133-134, and one semester half- 


course from Art 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 169-170, 173-174. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semester 
half-courses from Art 55-56, 61-62, 69-70, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
more than eight semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 51, 55- 


56, 61-62, 69-70, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 165-166, 169-170, 
173-174, 197-198) | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1-2. UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 

A practical key to the understanding and appreciation of the arts. (Either 
Art 1-2, or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be elected to satisfy 
the lower division requirement stated on page 46.) Half-course. 4 units. 
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26. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 

A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from 
Colonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-. 
course. 4 units. 


CREATIVE ART 


53a. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION BAER 


Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal and ink; 
fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. Half-course (2) 
two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units. 


53b. DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE, LETTERING AND PRESENTATION BAER 


Techniques of drawing; perspective; lettering; presentation rendering in color. 
Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER. 


Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Application 
of modern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative and 
commercial fields. Prerequisite: Art 53a, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 
Art 55 is prerequisite to Art 56. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 
4 umts. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY LIFE CLASS BAER 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. A special 
fee of $3.00 per term for models is charged in connection with this course, 
Open to beginners. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either halt 
may be taken separately. 4 units. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATERCOLOR HOLMES 


Fundamentals of composition, color, and watercolor technique. Open to begin- 
ners. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taker 
separately. 4 units. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARD! 


Instruction in sculpture and the use of tools in clay, wood or stone. Half. 
course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separaiay 
4 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


103. ART FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS BAE] 


Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current method 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary craft: 
Organization and presentation of art materials. Open to sophomores. Enrollmen 
limited. Full-course. 4 untts. | 


111. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ART YOUN. 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesc 
potamia, Greece and Rome, followed by a consideration of the Early Christiai 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic styles. Open to sophomores. Full-coursi 
4 units. = | 


THEORETICAL ART Prt 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 
great painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. [’ull-course. 4 units. 


121. FLEMISH, GERMAN AND DUTCH PAINTING YOUNG 


The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in the 
Low Countries. Full-course. 4 units. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 


- 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on 


France and England. Full-course. 4 units. 


133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART BAER 


A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special 
emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 
Full-course. 6 units. 


138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 


The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of 
the cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, 
with special emphasis on domestic architecture. Full-course. 4 untts. 


CREATIVE ART 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER 


Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; creative com- 
position in the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other 
applied fields. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to Art. 156. Half- 
course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


161-162. ADVANCED LIFE CLASS BAER 


Prerequisite: Art 61-62. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either 
half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


163-164. FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING FROM LIFE HOLMES 


A basic course in method, composition and color in oils as applied to the living 
model. Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 


Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods), Either half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 4 units. 
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165-166. ADVANCED FIGURE PAINTING HOLMES 
Prerequisite: Art 163-164. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods), 
Either half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATERCOLOR ‘ HOLMES > 


Prerequisite: Art 69-70. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either 
half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


-173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE ' GEBHARDT 


Prerequisite: Art 73-74. Half-course. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either | 
half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAFF 


Open only to Art majors after consultation with department chairman. Half- 
course or full-course. Either half may be taken separately. 4 or 8 units. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper 
division courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work im 
the field selected. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Etther half may 
be taken separately. 4 units. | 


MUSIC 


Wa tter E. Hartiey, Director of Department and James G. Warren 
Professor of Organ and Theory 
BLANCHE BrocKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano x 
WILbBuR CHENOWETH, Teacher of Piano 
FREDERICK Cooke, Instructor in Band and Orchestra . 
EpitH Hartiey, Teacher of Voice 
Hixpa Preston, Insiructor in Public School Music 
pot eRe VEL nee ee D Instructor in Special Instruments 
Pe pe ae eed acme Atk Instructor in Violin 
Louise STONE, Assistant Professor of Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S&. Swan, Assistant Professor of Church Music and Director of 
Choral Music 

The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the 
appreciation and expression of this art among students who desire 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers. 
of music. The curricular. work is accordingly planned for all these 
types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered in 
such organizations as the orchestra and glee clubs. Adequate oppor- 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of : y 
department. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorR: Five and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-courses 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must be 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in Applied 
Music, the remainder in either. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses in the uppet 
division, including Music 109-110. 
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Students seeking recommendation of the department in connection 
with teaching or other professional work must either present an ac- 
ceptable original manuscript composition in the larger forms or- pro- 
gram a Satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensive examination. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must 
complete a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including 
requirements for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for this 


credential, including Education 206. For further information, see page 
23. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular musical 
values at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from stand- 
ard symphonic masterpieces. (Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken concurrently 
with Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on 
page 46). Half-course. 2 units. 


ot UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lieder, 
Opera, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Half-course. 2 units. 


3. SOLFEGGE AND VOICE STONE, E. HARTLEY 


Elementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics. This course, 
or equivalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching 
Credential. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this creden- 
tial. Full-course. 4 units. No.credit toward the degree for Music majors. 


8. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION STONE 


Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in repro- 
ducing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two 
parts, and simple triads. Full-course. 4 units. 


11-12. HARMONY STONE 


Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melo- 
dies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course. 8 units. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY STONE 
Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 121: 
Music 11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS STONE 


Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keyboard 
drill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course. 2 units. 
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101. CHURCH MUSIC HARTLEY AND SWAN 


Historical development of musical liturgies; the functions of music in wor- 
ship; musical standards; chants and hymns, evaluation and rendition; repertoire. 
Full-course. 4 untts. 


102. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Choral conducting and accompaniment; choir organization. Half-course. 2 
units. 


103. INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Study of factors contributing to cadential feeling and unity, classic and 
modern; comparative analyses of formal structure from song through sonata. 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13, 100, or iheir equivalents. Half-course. 2 units. 


104. COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Practical work in phrase extensions and small forms, and in song writing. 
Prerequisite: Music 103. Half-course. 2 units. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTLEY 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course. 2 umits. 


107. ORCHESTRATION STONE 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in groups. 
Transcription for theatre. concert and symphony orchestra. Full course. 4 units. 


108. CONDUCTING AND INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


Technic of the baton; history of conducting; discussion of principles and 
problems, and drill in their practical application. Half-course. 2 umtts. 


109-110. wistoRY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from begin- 
nings of music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Full-course. 8 units. 


120. SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS 


A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and band. 
Simple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for the 
rental of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12. Open to any student. 
tf taken without credit. Half-course. Not given in 1944-45. 
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121. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY PRESTON 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
seeking teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Music 3, or Music 11-12, or equiva- 
lents established by examination. Half-course. 2 units. 


122. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY PRESTON 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
of all students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
edge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course. 2 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work ap- 
proved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive graduate credit toward the 
General Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 121, 122 and 
courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 107 is accepted 
as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree in departments 
which offer graduate majors. 


209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music. 
National music. Problems in Appreciation and Aesthetics. Individual assign- 
ments. Prerequisite: Music 109-110. Half-course or full-course. Either half may 
be taken separately. 4-8 units. 


211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic Vocal 
forms, Prerequisite: Music 103-104. Half-course or full-course. Either half 
may be taken separately. 4-8 units. 


215-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and 
special, in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, 
relationships. Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 
102, or equivalents established by examination. Half-course. 4 units. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register for credit in applied music toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts on the written authorization of the 
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Director of the Department and may complete such registration (1) 
for individual lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test as 
indicated below, and (2) for membership in the various ensemble | 
groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of credit may then 
be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but not more 
than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen toward | 
the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be valid | 
unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in theoretical 
music. 


All lesson and practice fees are listed on page 21. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBANK 
61-64. ORGAN W. HARTLEY 
71-74. VOICE E. HARTLEY, SWAN 


81-84. VIOLIN 
85-88. CELLO 


See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


91C-92C. ALL VOCAL ENSEMBLE GROUPS 3 SWAN 


95-96. ORCHESTRA 


95C-96C. BAND : . | 
See notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. | 

60. ORGAN CLASS | STONE 

70. VOCAL CLASS SWAN 


These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficiency, 
usually for beginners. No credit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151-152, etc., PIANO; 161. oRGAN; 171. voice; 181. vioLin; 185. CELLO. | 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. | 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be ac- 
cepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 
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ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScaLes—AIl major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 


Bacu—Two-part invention. 
Memory—Any standard composition. 
S1cHT-ReapING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 
ScaLes—Major and minor scales at 50 or above, in correct intonation. 
S1GHT-REapInc—A hymn or an easy song. 
Prano—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 


Memory—Any standard song. 


VIOLIN 
ScaLes—As in Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I. 


StTupies—Seveik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part 1; Keyser, Pro- 
gressive Studies or similar studies. 


MeEMory—Solos in first position. (Consult instructor). 


ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 


PIANO 


ScaLes—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in uni- 


son at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds 
and sixths at 88. 


ArPEeGcios—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
Bacu—One three-part Invention (memorized). 


Pirces—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


SIGHT-ReapiInc—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuhlau, Clementi, 
or Heller. 


ORGAN 


ScaLes—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
division test. 


Bacu—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues” or 
“Chorale Preludes”. 
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Hymn—Using pedals with (1) Tenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
played on separate manuals as solo. 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Oral 
quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


Memory—Fither the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
ScaLes—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


OrNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. 


VocaLisE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. IT. 


Memory—Two old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 


SicgHT-REapING—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLEs—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


StupiEs—Sevecik, Part II; Hermann, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two 
Studies ; Dont. Twenty- four Exercises. 


Memory—Solos in seven positions (Consult Insincere 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any 
college student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College — 
when unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc- | 
tor and payment of fees listed on page 21. 


COURSES: IN LIBRARY. INST RUCHGh 


Miss McChoy, Instructor 
1. USE OF THE LIBRARY MC CLOY | 


_A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of © 
library facilities ; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; 
systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course. 2 units. 


| 1927 


LIBRARY. 


Miss McCtoy, Librarian 


Mrs. Wricut Miss Divetty Mrs. Loomis Miss Gay Mrs. Towne Mrs. Espey 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 65,000 volumes, 
about 3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It 
receives 480 periodicals, 291 by subscription and 189 by gift. It 
is a depository for United States Government Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to 
graduate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three 
reading rooms and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted 
with the literature of a given field at hand. Although no departmental 
libraries are maintained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is 
housed in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs 
in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the Art Department, 
and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used most effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including 
the Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,600,000 volumes ; 
the libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific 
research which are available upon application to the Librarian; and 


the world famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 


located in nearby San Marino. For those interested in technical re- 
search, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 


_ special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of 


Occidental College. 

SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 
The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 
The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 


Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, archi- 


_ tecture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice 


of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
library of books on music. Established 1934. 
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The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental Collége — 
Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 books 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephraim 
Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late William 
Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles. Estab- 
lished 1936. | 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. [+ includes, in addition 
to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W. 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican Histury (1920), the Arthur 
H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hay- 
ward Collection of California History (1937). The Library totals 
about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials of the 
Mexican revolutionary pericd from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
now compose this cullection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson 
Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
over one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of 
noteworthy presses. Althcugh items are included from other parts 
of the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and insti- 
tutional presses of California. Established 1938. 


ENDOWMENT AND ' OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of 
Pasadena, the College has been provided with a special endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to the 
purchase of books for the library. Established 1916. a 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and 
Religion. Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, main- 
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tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 
Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 
1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 
through the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


Lisrary INstrucTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
use of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of pro- 
viding professional courses for students preparing to teach in the 
public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the General 
Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in- 
cluding the General Secondary credential and the Special Creden- 
tials in Music and in Physical Education. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi- 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. 
A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND-REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 
seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are plan-— 
ning a program leading to a teaching credential may enter any of 
the following courses: Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recom- 
mended that courses of special value to elementary school teachers 
(particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be 
taken in the sophomore year. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult 
the School of Education and must file formal applications before be- 
ginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music and in © 
Physical Education, applicants must consult the department concerned 
and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior — 
year, must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for | 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professional — 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of the 
chairman of the department in which he is taking the major work, a — 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 


_ mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cal- 


ifornia. (See also pages 55-57.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
behalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A Course in the principles and provisions 
of the United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
page 79). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of a professional major of six semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
addition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for elemen- 
tary school teaching. The professional major should include Educa- 
tion 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special courses 


, in Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, Music 3, 


Music 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
Whenever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
year. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree 
from an approved institution; a grade point average of 1.5 in under- 
graduate work; completion of six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
graduate work; one major and one minor in high school subjects 
Or a major in a field not commonly accepted for high school grad- 
uation and two minors in high school subjects; completion of six 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
major department requirements (see page 56) and professional re- 
quirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course and 
one semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; a 
minimum of four and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in undergraduate and graduate work in Education including Edu- 
cation 119, 127 and 206, or equivalents. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC: Graduation 
from Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, or 
equivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements for 
a major in this department; completion of a minimum of four semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 112. 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Phys- 
ical Education as outlined on page 101; completion of a minimum of 
three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a minor chosen from 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a minimum of four semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 119 and 
128. : 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A master’s or doctor’s 
degree from an approved institution; completion of professional re- 
quirements consisting of a minimum of two semester full-courses 
and one semester half-course in Education. This is a secondary 
credential limited to teaching in junior college. 


Part-I 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


ag EY So oS nn ea ln President 
ee HORNE. circ ec leeactren First Vice-President 
0d C0 SS a Second Vice-President 
MeN CL CATN Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
DAN. S. HAMMACK............... eae eer Pe Phen fiat Le a Nes a Secretary 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
° Honorary Life Trustees 
AE SES ea Pn ae eee Los Angeles 
NSS (a Los Angeles 
SummereeyVALKER. 1).D:, LUD ne Los Angeles 
Term expires 1945 ' 
Re DURLE. MD Long Beach 
Oe Ss) iD eae Lee mee PR Se Uae ot Pasadena 
NN AM RETINOIC ai cenp cae escde secsckccncicccsecshachcctscoicececnbcsttncec ete tO. ia Pasadena 
rTTATIER 151) oo oe oe Pasadena 
ASTON a San Marino 
MIS CHUCHARDT, LUD oo eters Los Angeles 
Term expires 1946 
MENTO TIS VY LIVE C RIDE. occ eee Greenwich, Conn. 
MDI FeV UI MB ORD. eee cancecen cease ieee sags Se hae Los Angeles 
DEL METIOR NG. ee Pasadena 
OSG a a et Los Angeles 
i ey ee San Marino 
ees NEW COM Bee ester Pasadena 
| Term_expires 1947 
| ES S401 a Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
[1 LUE a 2G OS 509 eee San Marino 
LEANER ACTOS el eeeeecseesesntchiiene South Pasadena 
| EE 9 25 i RS South Pasadena 
EE CCARSON. BLAKE, DD eee eeeeterc teers eters Pasadena 
Term expires 1948 
ISTODaRErToce: a Pasadena 
| LE EES SRS Sa Santa Maria 
SEU Sm Santa Barbara 
| W. Bertranp Sevens ehh. UD. LL.D... ee South Pasadena 
SATS S407) sae Pasadena 
Term expires 1949 
rts | AVTOR--FIEINE MAN. ocscce eo eote oe eecereeeeeneene nee Pasadena 
NIIPLUNTSBERCER ee Los Angeles 
RE OMEOANDRETH Los Angeles 
IEP SV GUNG.. <n Pasadena 
| 0 NS Los Angeles 


| *For the calendar year 1944. 


| 


/ 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1945 
Joun.S. DAVIDSON... ee Pasadena 


Donatp: Av ODED Se eS See Pasadena 


CYRIL’. B: COOPER. Pasadena 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Bett, Mr. THorne, Mr. Kenyon, Miss Mum- 
FoRD, Mr. Rusu, Mr. HAMMACK, Mr. ScHucHarpDT, Mrs. NEWCoMB, 
Dr. BLAKE. | 

Degrees: Dr. Burtt, Mrs. Herneman, Dr. BLAKE, BisHopP 
STEVENS, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. | 

Faculty and Studies: Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. HEINEMAN, BISHOP 
STEVENS, Mr. CHEVALIER, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. Ruppocx. 

Finance and Investment: Mr. McCretran, Mr. Rusu, Mr, 
CHEVALIER, Mr. BRININSTOOL, Mr. Younc, Mr. CARVER. 

Grounds and Buildings: Mr. ScHucHarpT, Mr. RuppocKk, Mr. 
THORNE, Mr. Wytiz, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Carver, Mr. Coorer, Miss 
MUMFORD. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. Hunrssercer, Mr. LANDRETH, MR. 
ODELL, Mr. SCHAUER. 


Library: Dr. Clapp, Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. HEINEMAN. 
Nominations: Mr. SCHAUER, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. LANDRETH, 
Mr. KENYON. : 


Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. CHeva- 
LIER, Mr. Youn. | 


Religious Life: Dr. Bake, BisHop Stevens, Mr. Wy.ik, Mrs. 
HEINEMAN. | 


Student Interests: Mr. HUNTSBERGER, Mrs. Newcomer, Mr. LAN- 
DRETH, Mr. Davipson. | 


*For the calendar year 1944, 


—. 


PA CULRY, 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of members 
of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments indicated are for 
the academic year 1943-44. 


ReMSEN DuBors Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B. D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College; L.H.D., 1940, University of Southern 
California; L.H.D., 1940, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 


_ CuHarces K. ALEXANDER (1936), Associate Professor of 


Mathematics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 


*WittiAM H. ANDERMAN (1941), By Special Appointment, Shop 
Instruction, Department of Physics. 


A.B., 1931, University of California; B.E., 1937, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


*GLADYS ANDERSON (1943), By Special Appointment, Nutrition, De- 
partment of Biology 
A.B., 1917, University of Illinois. 


WiLtiam WItson ANDERSON (1924), Director of Athletics, Assist- 
ant Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball 
and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Kurt Baer (1931), Associate Professor of Art 
eb 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


GILBERT LERoy Bett (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Physics 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


Witit1am Gorpon Betti (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of California. 


JAMES GRAHAM Bicktey (1935), Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


*VERNON Leroy BottMAN (1936), Associate Professor of Physics 
and Dean of Men 


B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 


L. REED BRANTLEY (1930), Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


1First and second terms only. 

Second term only. 
| Released from duties as Dean of Men for 1943-44 to serve as acting chairman, 
Department of Physics. 
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GILBERT BriGHousE (1938), Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Iowa. 


BLANCHE BrocKLEBANK (1935), Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


ELBERT Epwin CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus | 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 


WILBUR CHENOWETH (1939), Teacher of Piano 
B. Mus., 1918, University of Nebraska. 


CHARLOTTE CLaRY (1942), Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College. 


Rogpert GLass CLELAND (1912), Norman Bridge Professor of 


Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University ; LED, 1941 Coe College. 


Tay Sr 


ig 


1GLEN E. CLInE (1944), By Special Appointment, Department of | 


Chemistry 
A.B., M.A., 1932, University of Southern California. 


‘FREDERICK CooKE (1944), Teacher of Instrumental Music 


~ 


A.B., 1917, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1936, University of Kae F 


M. M., 1939, College of Music, Cincinnati. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927), Dean of the Faculty, Professor i 


of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of i 


Pennsylvania. 


*Mary Corey (1944), Instructor in Psychology — 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1944, Occidental College. 


ALBERT Croissant (1927), Associate Professor of English 
-A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN Hays Cut.ey (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- | 


ment of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California 


Mary Ca CUNNINGHAM (1904), Associate Professor of Art, 


Emeritus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 


GeorcE Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 


Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


“LAURENCE DE Rycxe (1943), Instructor in Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon. 


1Third term only. 
2Second and third terms only. 
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Henry Cuasot DiEcCKMANN (1938), Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 


A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. 


Gitenn S. DumMKE (1940), Assistant Professor of History and 
Political Science 


A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Ceci. Letts Dunn (1942), Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1930, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Claremont Colleges. 


“MitpreD Esy (1944), By Special Appointment, Nutrition, De part- 


ment of Biology 
A.B., 1923, Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College. 


*CALVIN PARDEE ErpMAN (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton’ Theological Seminary. 


“JOHN JENKINS Espey (1938), Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B. Litt., 1938; M.A., 1941, 
Oxford University. 


CHARLES KERN FIEDLER (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Physics 
A.B., 1910, University of Pennsylvania. 


Hazev EvizaBEtuH Fieitp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 

Rogert Exviot Fircw (1938), Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary ; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Marcery Freeman (1940), Instructor in Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College. 


“Maurice ALLYN FREEMAN (1943), Assistant Professor of 
Economics 


A.B., University of British Columbia; M.A., 1931, Ohio State University. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940), Assistant Professor of 
Speech 
M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


Witiiam V. Frierson (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics 
A.B., 1902, Southwestern; M.A., 1940, University of Southern California. 


Harotp GrepHarpt (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


‘Third term only. 


“On leave of absence for military service, Lieutenant, Chaplain, U. S. Navy. 
On leave of absence for the third term. . 


| “First and second terms only. 
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*PHILIP GILL (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Chemistry 
B.S., 1933, University of Alaska. 


“WittiaM A. GopparD (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Physics 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 


"Morrison HANnpsAKER (1938), Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. | 


‘Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


Epita Dyxstra Hartiey (1926), Teacher of Voice 


Wa ter Earte Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department of 
Music and James G. Warren Professor of Organ and Theory 


A.B., 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


CAROLINE Emerson Hopepon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


CaMPBELL Hotmes (1942), By Special Appointment, Department. 
of Art a | 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 


A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 


“FRANKLIN Hupson (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Religion 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.D., 1938, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; D.D., 1944, Occidental College. | 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation | 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


"Harry ALLISTER KirKPATRICK (1935), Professor of Physics 
Physics 


B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology. 


ALICE ANDERSON KoeEnic (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart 
ment of English | 
A.B., 1940, University of California. 


*Second term only. 

*Second and third terms only. 

°On leave of absence for the year, in Government service and war work. 

“On leave of absence for the year, in Government service. 

"First term only. 

*On leave of absence for the year in radiation research at Massachusetts Institut 
of Technology. 
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ExizaBetH Lam (1941), Dean of Women and Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy and Religion. 
A.B., 1928, William and Mary College; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1939, University 
of Chicago. 


1Gitpert G. Lentz (1941), Assistant Professor of History and Po- 
litical Science, and Director of Public Service Training Program 
B.Ed., 1931, Southern Illinois Normal; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1938, 
University of Illinois. 

RayMonp LinpcrEN (1942), Instructor in History 


A.B., 1935, M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1943, University of California at Los 
Angeles. i 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 

*Hucu Sears Lowtuer (1924), Professor of Classical Languages, 
Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC oy (1924), Librarian and Instructor 
in Librar 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


‘“Grorce McAree McCune (1939), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1941, 
University of California. 

Raymonp Goss McKetvey (1939), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Lots Etsa Messier (1938), Instructor in Physical Education for 
Women. 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


Gerarp F. W. Mutpers (1942), Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1934, University of Utrecht. 


Int E. Newtan (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physics 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 

‘Littian Hatt New an, By Special Appointment, Department of 
Education 
A.B., 1938, University of California at Los Angeles. 


“Knute Nipepar (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physics 
B.M.E., 1929; M.M.E., 1930, Cornell University. 


‘First term only. 
Returned to active duty for third term. 


3 F q 
t ‘On leave of absence for the year, in Government service. 
“Third term only. 


"Second and third terms only. 
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Eucenia Onc (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech 
A.B., 1921, Occidental College; M.A., 1922, Columbia University. 


JosepH Amos Prpat (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


*RICHARD Pomeroy (1943), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Chemistry | 
B.S., 1926; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


2K ATHRYN GRIFFIN Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Education 


for Women | 
A.B., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


Hitpa S. Preston (1935), Instructor in Public School Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College. 


WILLiAMS Burns RENFROW, JR. (1941), Associate Professor of 


Chemistry | 
B.S., 1941, Furman University; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., 1937, Duke University. 


3Joun A. RicHarps (1943), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Physics 
B.S., 1909, Kansas State College; M.S., 1923; Ph.D., 1940, University 
of Southern California. | 


‘FRANKLYN Evans Roacu (1943), By Special Abporinene 
Department of Physics | 
B.S., 1927, University of Michigan; M.S., 1930; Ph.D. 1934, University 
of Chicago. | 

1Joun Ricsy (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physical Education for Men 
A.B., 1923, Occidental College. 


RayMonD MarTIn SELLE (1923), Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Southern California. 


James Hunttey Sincrair (1922), Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


FRANK JASON SmiLey (1916), Professor of Biology and Goctodl | 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., | 
1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


Louise P. Stone (1930), Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 


MarTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926), Professor of Education 
A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of eee 


1Second and third terms only. 

2On leave of absence for the year. 
3First term only. 

4First and second terms only. 
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OtHMAR PauL STRAUBINGER (1935), By Special Appointment, De- 


partment of Mathematics 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 


Howarp S. Swan (1934), Assistant Professor of Church Music, 
Director of Choral Music and Director of Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


EtHet Taytor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Guy Anprew THompson (1920), Associate Professor of English, 


Emeritus 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard- 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. : 


‘Cart FrepericK Tries (1928), Assistant Professor of Physical 


Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of 
Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 


1ArcHIE Leroy Watters (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 


ment of History and Political Science 
LL.B., 1928, Drake University; LL.M., 1929, University of Southern 
California; M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. 


Patricia McGratH Waite (1942), By Special Appointment, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


J. Donatp Younc (1936), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, 
Princeton University. 


*JoHN Parke Younc (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University ; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


Joun Benton (1943), Graduate Assistant, Department of Economics 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


Grace FRANKLIN (1943), Curator, Department of Chemstry 
_*Hartce Goopman (1943), Graduate Assistant, Department of 


English 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


| “Barzwara Hatt (1943), Graduate Assistant, Department of English 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


Lroyp Ritter (1943), Graduate Assistant, Department of English 
A.B., 1944, Occidental College. 


Second and third terms only. 
On leave of absence for the year, in Government service. 
First and second terms only. 


| 


| 
! 
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‘ELIZABETH Quinn (1944), Graduate Assistant, Department of 
English 
A.B., 1943, University of California at Los Angeles. 


‘Str NorMAN ANGELL, Visiting Lecturer 


‘LANSING WarRREN, Visiting Lecturer 
A.B., 1918, Stanford University. 


FACULTY APPOINTMENTS FOR 1944-45* 


James C. Mean (1944), Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., 1938, Princeton University; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute o 
Technology. 

Husert C. Nosie (1944), Chaplain and Associate Professor of 


Religion 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary 
M. ne 1931, Columbia University. 


COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1943-44 


Admissions and Classification: Brady, Bickley, Coons, Croissant 
Dieckmann, Dumke, Kinney, Renfrow; ex officio: Elias, Lam. 


Advisory Council: Bird, Bollman, Coons, Lam, Alexander, Day 
Fitch, J. Donald Young. | 


Athletics: Bickley, Anderson, Wm. Bell, Brantley, Dennis, Sinclat 


Curriculum and Schedule: Lindsley, Alexander, Bickley, Bollmar 
Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, Coons, Dumke, Dunn, Fitch, Hartley 
Houston, Lam, McKelvey, Smiley, Stormzand, Trieb, J. Donald Youn 


Graduate: Kinney, Alexander, Brady, Cleland, Coons, Brighousi 
Houston, Selle, Sinclair. 

Health: Field, Brantley, Hodgdon, Miley, Selle, Taylor, Burge 
Bercovitz, Hamilton. 

Library: J. Donald Young, Cleland, Day, Dumke, Houston, Mi 
Cloy, Mulders, Renfrow, Kinney, Maurice Freeman. 

Men’s Interests: Anderson, Swan, Alexander, Coons, Culley. 

Religious Interests: Fitch, Brighouse, Dunn, Mrs. Freeman, Lar 

Scholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Brady, Coons, Elia 
Lam, McLain. 

Student Conduct and Scholarship: Coons, Anderson, Bollma 
trady, Brighouse, Espey, Fitch, Mrs. Freeman, Hodgdon, Lat 
Lindsley. 


*Third term only. 


*As of April 30, 1944. 
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Student Life: Brantley, Anderson, Clary, Mrs. Freeman, Freestone, 
Jouston, Lam, McCloy, Swan. 


University Fellowships: Freestone, Brantley, Coons, Elias, Espey, 
_indgren, McKelvey, Selle, Stone, Taylor. 


Vocational Counselling: Elias, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Brig- 


‘ouse, Dunn, Freestone, Lentz, Selle, Sinclair. 


| War Council: Dunn, Baer, Clary, Dieckmann, Hoit, Messler, 
Mulders. 


| 


| Women’s Interests: Lam, Brady, Elias, Field, Mrs. Freeman, 
dodgdon, Hoit, Kinney, McCloy. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
) 
i 
| 


ce Ron ea 
————————— 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS | 
Remsen. DuBois Birp; D.D., LL.D L.A D2 Presiden 
ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D. 2 Dean of the Faculty 
Frep, FRencH McLain, ACB. U2 22 Comptrolley 
ELIZABETH PAXTON LAM, Ph.D... 5 er Dean of Womer 
VERNON: Leroy “BoLimMan, Ph.D 2722 =e Dean of Men* 
-WiLt1am W. ANDERSON, A Bi, BS. Graduate Manager 
FLORENCE NoRMA BRADY, PGi Registra 
LAURENCE RUSSELL: Cook, M.Ai =) ee _Director of Publicit: 
and Publication, 
MIRGINIAG Ce DIAS? 7 bie oaoe Director of Student Aid and Placemen; 
JAMES ENGLISH, A.B... 23 oe ee Alumm Secretar) 
JANET? BosSELOrT ne om cies Manager of Residence, Office Manage 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustee. 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCLoy; M.S... Libraria 
EDN AZS; WTER Ye occ ames Dietitian, Robert Freeman College Unioi 
HOWARDS. SWAN, MAC eee Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hal 
and Director of Public Relation 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF** 
IWAE ALEXANDER 0) ols Office Assistan 
JANETHE. AUST. <2 oon ot tee oe Office Assistan 
Wititiam E. Brock, McA... C. PAL. 2 ee Accountan 
HARRY As. BUTZ 0 ee ao are ore Superintendent of Maintenanc 
PRANK Ey. Govier A: Bie ee Superintendent of Ground 
GLADYS - DONALDSONs.2. 2 cook Office Assistan 
Miser V. DUNCAN. Se Secretary to the Dean of the Facult 
FIBEEN Beh OX. 26 tsa eee ee Secretary to the Comptrolle 
OLIVET UTCGHISON;: ACD eae oe eee Secretary to the Presiden 
and Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustee 
JEAN JCRNTLE ee eee eee Assistant to the Director of Publicit 
[SABELLESIGEA GLE a5 ne ee Accountant, College Umo 
ALICE Wo AcRIGH TONG Yee eee Secretary to the Dean of Wome 
BARBARA MAYWALD........... Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall an 
Secretary to the Department of Musi 
MARGARET: OWENS) A Bees pus eae Secretary to the Directo 
of Student Aid and Placemer 
DoroTiy Mc PaREAN: Gree ee Secretary to the Alumni Secretar 
ELIZABETH SE RENTICG=: 01). Stee eee ee Manager of the Bookstor 
JANETTE 7 REEDS ee, Cashier and Secretary to the Accounia 
PEM. pRICHARDS( Ae at Oe A ae ae Assistant to the Account 
FIARRIBTT SOHREVERS it sec cel ee eee Registrar’s Office Assista 
Mary HELen WAYNE MQ. eee Secretary to the Manage 
of Resident 
BEeTre: M.. WEDEL. ee) ae pe eee Registrar's Office Assistai 
DoroTHy 1. WHITMAN (3 Secretary to the Registre 


*Released from duties as Dean of Men for 1943-44 to serve as Acting Chairma 
Department of Physics. 
**As of April 1, 1944. 
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HEAD RESIDENTS 


ADELLA USF ce Sea ae a Armadale House 
IDEN Assistant, Haines Hall 
va (SSS Scena SSO Allison House 
EME TPEERFORD. oo Sete hrginnngiteennnr tnt La Casa 
(LUCINDA hp oh ee eee Wea apt whe at Soe ne Orr Hall — 
PeeENCE VALENTINE... cai eh case el tee Haines Hall 
yore a SSS SS ERTS peer eee ae sone nc Westgate House 
| PeAL GH S PAPE 

NATHANIEL remscuvire | Wil). oe oe a hat College Physician 
fereras PATON, M.D. Consulting Psychiatrist 
tHe, M. Hamitton, M.D............. Heals Ue eee Consulting Physician 
TRAST RCET SSS) S00 SI en ene Resident Nurse 
Meme CTARK, RN. Assistant Resident Nurse 


LIBRARY STAFF 


‘ 


a ta LY SR Order Librarian 
SNS ee en Head Cataloger 
EAS al 2 Circulation Librarian 
TS Sop aa a Ge 8 Se Library Assistant 
SENG A en Library Assistant 
Sy 129 8 Sa ee Library Assistant 


I nak cect entrant cnten eget beereternegureere Night Watchman 
ST ne Sterne cnet iteceaeo Engineer _ 
ES Se a nee Stockroom Clerk 
a eg ee Cabinet Maker 
SS Sa ee ee Control Supervisor 
Sg ee en ert Mechanic 
NYC AT TP ecient areanrtendntereranesnne Chief Engineer 
ETS gestern Carpenter 
GE ne a ee General Maintenance 
(ENG 00 a Principal Custodian 
GSS a en Custodian 
ie al an a an a eo Custodian 
aT Sal ESR ert oo ae ee ee en Custodian 
ES 3 ba RS I en eee Custodian 
I eh ence Reenter tnt denceceeet Custodian 


Katte ZUERCHER.................- OL fs ES Toe ASE I eR A eS oI Custodian 


SHIP’S COMPANY | 


Byron C. Wanctin, Lieut. Comdr., USNR......... Commanding Officer 
GEORGE F, CortTie, Captain (MC) USN (Ret )s eee Medical Officer 
RaLpu K. ALLEN, Lieut. USNR... Executive Officer 
COKE: CANDLER, Lt. (jg) USNR Physical Training Officer 
‘JOHN: P. WILBERN, Captain, USMCR. a 23a Marine Corps Officer 
*P. B. JOHNSON, JR:, 2ndiiveut, USMCR se Marine Corps Office 
Ropert C. KircHuorr, CSp (A) (AA) USNR 

rede Miter eh CR ULS dee cen ht Mere ers era LN Physical Training Instructor 
Francis. M. PHetan, CSp (A) (AA) USNR | 

UR eMC i irene Ed ees rig” Sern th Physical Training Instructor 
*WaLTER W. BeLLMAN, CSp (A) (AA) USINRikg eee | 

fiabed a A? See See ead Ne oe eee Physical Traiming Instructor 
‘JAMES C. Hicxry, Csp (A) (AA) USNR ee | 

eget mee eee ae sheclnlettcuctbeanectc-sanseleel DOS UCRLL: se eae Instructor 
»AM G. Stoter, Yic., USNR... Yeoman 
Wm. J. Justin, Jz., SKlic,. USNR. Storekeeper 
‘AGNaR M. LeEnD; Sp (M) 3c, USNR=2. en Mail Clerk 
ALBERT JAcKsOoN, PhMlc, USNR 32) an Medical Assistam 
Jack WinuiamMs, PhM3c., USNR. 3 2 Medical Assistam 
*R. A. KARAYAN, “PhM2c“ USNR 2 Medical Assistami 
Davip As WEAVER, GySet., USMC. 7g Acting First Sergeani 
Oscar H. Marsa, PlSet., USMCR 2 ee Platoon Sergeani 
Jor S. Howe t, Set., USMCR. os ergeani 
FRANK EE Cuark; Jre-Set;, USMCRY. Company Clerk 
James. M. Carry, Corp., USMCR. Quartermaster 


‘Second and third term. 
*First term. 
°First and second terms. 
“Third term. 
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1943-44 


CIVILIANS 
GRADUATES 


FouquET, DoroTHY ANN 1 

1651 N. Ave. 46 

Los Angeles 41 

A.B. Occidental College 
GopDDARD, WILLIAM 3 

330 W. Fairview Blvd. 

Inglewood 

A.B. Occidental College 
GoopMaAN, HariceE L. 1-2-3 

342 Grand 

Long Beach 4 

A.B. Occidental College 
HALL, BARBARA J. 1-2-3 

1238 W. 51st Street 

Los Angeles 37 

A.B. Occidental College 
KELLAWAY, PETER Epwin 1 

615 El Centro St. 

South Pasadena 

A.B. Occidental College 
KoeEnic, ALICE ANDERSON’ 1-2-3 

444 Delcourt Place 

Glendale 6 

A.B. University of California 
Morcan, WESLEY 1-2-3 

1333 Cypress St. 

Santa Ana 

A.B. Occidental College 
NEWLAN, IRL 3 

5336 Hillmont 

Los Angeles 41 

A.B. Occidental College 


NICHOLSON, LoRA BELLE 1 
4275 Corona Dr. 
Los Angeles 32 
A.B., Ed.B. University of California 
at Los Angeles 


SENIORS 


Brain, Betty Louise 1-2 
1226 Lexington Rd. 
Downey 

Briccs, Mary ELIzABETH 1-2-3 
5040 Onteara Way 
Los Angeles 41 

BrisTOL, VIRGINIA BETH 1-2 © 
17179 Chatsworth 
San Fernando 

BrocKMAN, MyrtLeE LucILE 1-2-3 
2324 Laverne 
Los Angeles 41 

BuLKLEY, Mary D. 1-2 
750 Plymouth Rd. 
Claremont 

BuT er, NivA 2 
937 Coronado Dr. 
Glendale 6 

CALVERT, SHIRLEY IRENE 1-2 
736 F Ave. 
Coronado 

CAMPBELL, LoisGaAIL 1-2-3 
1961 E. Glenoaks 
Glendale 6 
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The home addresses indicated in this register are in the State of California 
unless otherwise indicated. The general post office address of students in residence 
is Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, California. 
| Figures after name indicate the terms of attendance of each student. The 
: dagger indicates withdrawal during the term designated. 


PripE, LEo 3 
1978 N. Van Ness Ave. 
Los Angeles 28 
Yale University—School of the Fine 
Arts 
QuINN, ELIZABETHE JANE 1-2-3 
959 N. Croft Avenue 
Los Angeles 46 
A.B. University of California at 
Los Angeles 
REAL, FRANK ISABELLO 3 
205 Topa Topa Drive 
Ojai 
A.B. Occidental College 
RENFROW, ANTOINETTE 1-2-3 
1842%4 Chickasaw 
Los Angeles 41 
B.S. University of Minnesota 
RITTER, LLoyp Ervin 1-2-3 
1605 Acacia Street 
Alhambra 
A.B. Occidental College 
SMITH, RALPH E, 2-3 
2348 Langdale Avenue 
Los Angeles 41 
A.B. Occidental College 
SNOWHOOK, EUGENIE 3 
1502—74th St. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
SOBELLE, MARGARET 1-2 
2212 N. Holliston 
Altadena 
A.B. Occidental College 


WESSELS, WILMA 1-2-3 
708 Mayne Street 
Bellflower 

A.B. Occidental College 


CAMPBELL, MILDRED 1-2-3 
4577 Alumni 
Los Angeles 41 

CaRWILE, Lois G. 1-2-3 
629 Milo ‘Terr. 
Los Angeles 42 

CaTE, DoroTHY 2 
1617 Westerly Terr. 
Los Angeles 26 

CHASE, LAURA JEAN 2 
5265 College View 
Los Angeles 41 

Cuuck, ALICE 1-2-3 
837 E. 22nd St. 
Los Angeles 11 

CiarkK, THomMAS D. 1-2-3 
337 Markham PI. 
Pasadena 

CourtTors, FLORA EVELYN 2 
1938 Mill Rd. 
So. Pasadena 

CUNNINGHAM, PRISCILLA 1-2 
1000 W. Bay Front 
Balboa Island 
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DaILey, MaryoriE BERG 1-2-3 
1479 Campus Rd. 
Los Angeles 42 

DEAN, R. WILLARD 1-2-3 
601 W. 160 St. 
New York 32 

DINKEL, JAMES EUGENE 1 
2000 Bel Aire 
Glendale 1 

Doric, Lois ELAINE 1-2 
125 E. Stanford 
Garden Grove 

Duncan, LILLIAN ELIZABETH — 1-2-3 
4251 W. Ave. 41 
Los Angeles 41 

Exuis, Max M. 1-2 
689 N. San Gorgonio Ave. 
Banning 

ELy, ELIZABETH 1-2 
Jacaranda Rd., Pachappa Hill 
Riverside 

ENGLISH, RICHARD B. 1 
1249 N. Wilson Ave. 
Pasadena 6 

EvANS, LAURALIL 1 
500 Cahuenga 
Los Angeles 4 

FAGER, VIRGINIA LouIsE 1-2 
1318 Idlewood 
Glendale 2 

GAIL, BARBARA JEAN 1-2 
156 E. Puente 
Covina 

GARRETT, JEAN ELLEN 1 
624 S. K St 
San Bernardino 

GerorGE, ROBERTA JANE 1-2 
715 Rosemount Rd. 
Oakland 10 

GERPHEIDE, RUTH HELEN 1-2-3 
241 S. Berkeley 
Pasadena 8 

GiLtL, Don GENE 1-2 
211 Roswell Ave. 
Long Beach 3 

GossoM, JOHN NEELY 1-2-3 
3950 Elm Ave. 
Long Beach 7 

GREWE, VIRGINIA MEREDITH 1-2 
6516 Marconi 
Huntington Park 

GRIER, SARA V. 1-2 
714 Adelaide Pl. 
Santa Monica 

HALL, MarTHAR. 1-2-3 
3070 Lombardy Rd. 
San Marino 8 

HALLAM, MariANn Lois 1-2-3 
1351 Linden Ave. 
Glendale 1 

HarBESON, ALICE OLSEN 1-2-3 
3218 Calle Pinon 
Santa Barbara 

HARRELL, JOHN GRINNELL 1-2-3 
2035 N. Edgemont 
Los Angeles 27 

HARRIS, JANE ELIZABETH 1-2 
1047 Berkeley 
Santa Monica 

HARTMAN, JEAN ERNESTINE 1-2-3 
1611 El Rito Ave. 
Glendale 8 

Hospiz£, M. CATHERINE 1-2 
264 N. Ivy Ave. 
Monrovia 

Hopkins, MARGARET E. 1-2 
7432 Draper Ave. 
La Jolla 

ILER, JANET MyrtTLe 1-2-3 


1706 Ardendale Ave. 
San Gabriel 
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KinG, BERTHA 1-2-3 
140 So. Conant 
Burley, Idaho 

Kocu, Mary K. Rorex 1-2 
5233 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41 

KNAUER, JOHANNES 1-2-3 
1270 Ozeta Terrace 
Hollywood 

KNIGHTS, WILLIAM FRANKLIN 1-2 
1051 El Centro Ave. 

Kratz, FRANCES B. 1-2 
1960 Escarpa Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 

LANDON, FLORENCE P. 1-2 
74 Austin Ave. 
San Anselmo 

LAWRENCE, McILvVAINE 1-2 
Route 1, Box 29 
Pasadena 

LEwis, KATHLEEN 1-2 
347 S. Westmoreland Ave. 

Los Angeles 5 

LicGeTT, Dororuy Rug 1-2 

4196 Arden Way 
San Diego 3 

LitTELL, MARJORIE JEAN 1-2 
758 N. McCadden Pl. 
Hollywood 38 

Lyon, BARBARA LysBETH 1-2-3 
127 N. Irving 
Los Angeles 4 

McAreg, LapsLey MatcoLm 2 
7259 Princeton Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 

McBringe, Paut Morcan 1 
126 W. 2nd St. 
San Dimas 

MarINCOVICH, JOHN PAuL 1 
Box 1274 
Avalon 

Miter, NELLIE Maz 1-2 
5053 Coringa Dr. ~ 
Los Angeles 42 

MITCHELL, BETTY ELLEN 1-2 
311 E. Ave. 26 
Los Angeles 31 

MOonTGOMERY, GuLapys M. 1-2 
455 Mountain Ave. 
Piedmont 11 

Morcan, LEONARD HERBERT 17 
4851 Lemon Grove 
Los Angeles 27 

Mucumore, Don MoncrikEF_ 1-2-3 
2317 Caspian 
Long Beach 6 

NeIL, Marian K. 1-2 
1101 Ocean Ave. 
Sunset Beach 

NISBET, PHYLLIS JoYcE 1-2-3 
1918 N. Catalina 
Los Angeles 27 

PARKINSON, CHESTER 1f 
43 Encinitas 
Monrovia 

PELLEGRIN, EpITH ELisE 1-2 
1725 Chelsea Rd. 
San Marino 


'PENSYL, Donna Marie 1-2-3 


111 Sinclair 
Glendale 6 
PETERSON, JOY GERTRUDE 1-2-3 
2700 Moraga 
San Francisco 22 
PICKERING, Mary 1-2 
133f Granada 
San Diego 2 
PIMENTEL, ADRIENNE EpNA 1-2-3 
Santa Maria Inn 
Santa Maria 


| 


1024 Fifth St. 
Santa Monica 

RAGAN, SUSAN Tree 1: 
626 Sunset Canyon Dr, 
Burbank 

RAMSEY, HELENCLARE 1-2.: 
1820 Diamond Ave. 

So. Pasadena ; 

RANDOLPH, Mary Fitz 1- | 
7958 Prospect Pl. 

La Jolla’ 

Rau, ELIZABETH ELLEN | 
716—25th St. | 
Santa Monica 

Rau, MARGARET CarRIE 12 
716—25th St. 

Santa Monica 

Reip; WANDA Rose 1-2-3 | 
6321 Church Street | 
Los Angeles 42 

REN1us, CAROL ELLEN ‘12. | 
465—23rd St. 
Manhattan Beach 

Rrepy, VIRGINIA CELESTE 1. | 
3660 Arizona St. 


PopLey, Max Merritt 2 


San Diego 4 | 
RINDFLEISCH,HArRRY J. 1-2-| 
4953 Vincent Ave. 

Los Angeles 41 
ROBERTSON, Maria 1-2 
2358 Brigden Rd. 
Pasadena 7 
RosingE, Howarp ARTHUR | 1) 
1708 Milan Ave. 
So. Pasadena 
RusH, VirRGINIA NEILL 1-2 | 
1318 Milan Ave. 
So. Pasadena 
RypeEr, Marian M._ 1-2-3 
900 E. Tujunga 
Burbank 
SAUL, JEANETTE 1-2 
1205 N. Cedar 
Glendale 
SEAVER, BARBARA GALE 1-2. 
2608 W. Alhambra Rd. 
Alhambra 
SENSEMAN, BARBARA 1 
708 South St. | 
Glendale 2 
SHAW, BARBARA 1-2-3 
224 S. Jackson 
Glendale 
SHULL, JOHN ARTHUR 1-3 
1809 Maynell Ave. 
Modesto 
SJOBERG, BEVERLY J. 1-2 
5126 Brynhurst Ave. 
Los Angeles 43 
SOMERVILLE, VENERANTA 1- 
6918 Stafford Ave. 
Huntington Park > | 
SPAULDING, MarIAN I, 1-2 | 
1137 E. Chestnut : 
Glendale 5 


_ SPEAR, JACK 1-2-3f = 


646 S. Fraser Ave. 
Los Angeles 22 


Sraats, Mary H. 1-2-3 | 
468 Allendale * 
Pasadena 3 - | 

STINSON, ELLEN L. 1-2 
Simi, California 


StitT, Mary ELIZABETH | 1-/) 
1402 W. Fern Ave. 
Redlands 


SUTHERLAND, JEAN LOUISE 


520 N. Zeyn St 


| 
P 
| 
Anaheim | 


Ty JANE 1-2-3 
Yel Mar 

vriel 
| , Dotores REED 1-2-3 
21st St. 

ach 6 

TirGINIA HELEN 1-2 

» Main 


/na 
\RBARA Lou 1 

nk St. 

‘eld 

ARTHA MARJORIE 1-2-3 
Cedar St. 

(e 7 


f (HELEN) VircIntiA 2-37 
madale 
iseles 42 
|, R. JANE 2-3 
‘asant, Utah 
‘ARGARET 1-2-3 
dgeview 
reles 41 
RBERT BARCLAY 1-2-3 
. Bay 
t 
DorotHy ADELAIDE 1-2-3 
» Ave. 51 
reles 42 
Is ANN 2-3 
jan Gabriel Blvd. 
1a 8 
N, EILEEN Mag 1-2-3 
oplar Bivd. 


or 


a 
LAIRE Lois 1-2-3 
ampus Rd. 
zeles 41 
BARBARA 1-2-3 
idental College 
zeles 41 
| MARYANN LucILLE 2-3 
41st Pl. 
geles 37 
WILMA HopkKINS 1-2-3 
rgus 
geles 41 
TRICIA JANE 1-2-3 
vale Ave. 
seach 6 
TY¥eeon. 1-2-3 
ay Ave. 
via 
lv; MarRGARET ELsiE 1-2-3 
| Nicholson 
‘ey Park 
‘EWiTT JOSEPH 2-3 
. Van Ness Ave. ~ 
igeles 6 
| ANN GENEVE 1-2-3 
‘alifornia St. 
igton Park 
, JOHN Epwarp 3 
hort St. 
Ohio . 
, EVELYN May 3 
: Mirada 
arino 9 
», Frances G. 2-3 
Palmyra 
c 
‘BARBARA JOAN 1-2-3 
\. 6th 
ia 
N, Eart Montcomery 1-2-3 
‘Im St. 
‘tr, Colorado 
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VaAaNDyYkeE, MARJoRIE HELEN 2-3 
132 N. Montebello Blvd. 
Montebello 

VoGEL, ELIZABETH M. 1-2 
450 Big Dalton 
Baldwin Park 

WANZER, BARBARA JEAN 1 
Edgewood Orchards 
Farmersville 

WARE, VIRGINIA 1 
605 Lindaraxa Park 
Alhambra 

WELLS, MarjoriE InMA_ 1-2-3 
9342 Magnolia 
Arlington 


JUNIORS 


CROTHERS, CAROL JEAN 1-2-3 
338 Orange Grove 
Burbank 
DOKKEN, SHIRLEY FEy 1-2-3 
4516 W. 17th St. 
Los Angeles 6 
DoyLe, NANCY SHAFER 2-3 
367 Allendale Rd. 
Pasadena 2 
EHMANN, NoRMAN ROBERT 1-2-3 
1619 Campus Rd. 
Los Angeles 41 
ELpER, JANE RuTH 1-2 
2218 N. Junett 
Tacoma 7, Washington 
EsHoo, KATHLEEN JOYCE 1-2-3 
1613 Monterey 
S. Pasadena 
FaRLEY, NANCY JEAN 2-3 
4516 Griffin 
Los Angeles 31 
FeuTz, MarTHA ANNETTE 1-2-3 
2711 Colorado Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41 
FisuoBack, Mary ELLen 1-27-3 
878 W. Rowland Ave. 
Covina 
FLEMING, RUTH ANNE 1-2-3 
1129 Melrose 
Glendale 2 
FosTeR, JEAN FrANcIS 1-2-3 
2170 Sherwood 
San Marino 9 
GerorGE, MarTHA 27 
2028 Victoria Dr. 
Santa Ana 
GESSLING, WINIFRED MariE_ 1-2-3 
1827 Burnside Ave. 
Los Angeles 35 


GispBs, CHONITA 1-2-3 
2457 Laughlin 
La Crescenta 


GILLESPIE, SYBIL MAry 2-3 
1715 Resseguie 
Boise, Idaho 


GISWEIN, GLORIA E. 2 
1674 Whitefield 
Pasadena 7 

GLEASON, DoREEN 1-2-3 
8776 Shoreham 
Los Angeles 46 

GRAHAM, ELIZABETH FRANCES 1 
710 E. 18th St. 

National City 

GRAY, CARMEN VIRGINIA 1 
R. 1, Box 886 
Vista 

HANAHAN, CLETIS 3 
1736 Holly Dr. 

Glendale 6 
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WHEAT, BERNICE ANN 1-2-3 
6727 Cedar 
Huntington Park 

Wick, EpNA LUELLA 1-2-3 
1158 E. Walnut 
Pasadena 3 

WILSON, SHIRLEY A. 1-2 
2023 Stratford Ave. 
So. Pasadena 

WINTER, HELEN L. 1-2 
802 Elliott Square Bldg. 
Buffalo, New York 

Woop, EDEANA MAE 1-2-3 
2003 Hillcrest Dr. 
Los Angeles 16 


Hancock, JOHN Davin 1-2-3 
415 Lindaraxa 
Alhambra 

HANKS, JEAN SARGENT 1-2 
111 May St. 
Monrovia 

Harris, BETTY JOE 2-3 
131 N. Berkeley Ave. 
Pasadena 8 

Hart, JULIANNAG. 1-2-3 
516 Grove Pl. 
Glendale 6 

HARTMAN, KENNETH LEIGH 1 
1611 El Rito Ave. 
Glendale 8 

Hayes, BETTY CLAIRE 2 
350 N. Craig Ave. 
Pasadena 8 

HEDRICK, SHIRLEY VEE 1 
1160 Los Robles Dr. 
Santa Paula 

HELM, VIRGINIA DaRE 2-3 
60 N. Sierra Bonita 
Pasadena 4 

HELTER, ELIZABETH 1-2-3 
1141 Pine St. 
S. Pasadena 

HENNESSEY, M. JOSEPHINE 2-3 
8315 Oakland 
Pasadena 

Heyes, GuoriA R._ 1-2-3 
853 Cumberland Rd. 
Glendale 2 

HiTcH, JUANITA Lucy 3 
5212 Highland 
Eagle Rock 41 

HoAK, ELLEN 1-2-3 
2524 Ridgeview 
Los Angeles 41 


HOFFMAN, BARBARA ELLEN 1-2-3 
1016 Ethel 
Glendale 7 


Ho.ser, Mary Brappock 1-27 
1910 N. Kenmore 
Los Angeles 27 


HorstMaNn, MuriEt OLDER 3 
1549 Hill Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


Houston, MarjoriE DALE 1-2 
149 Lindero 
Lindsay 


Joins, BARBARA ANN 3 
114 Glendora 
Long Beach 3 

JOHNSON, BEVERLY 1-2-3 
1228 Monterey 
Redlands 

Jones, HELEN M. 1-2-3 
136 Glen Summer Rd. 
Pasadena 2 
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Jones, MARGARET JEAN 2-3 
320 Barbara 
Azusa 


JuLsoN, V. LEONARD 2-3f 
3920 E. Ocean Blvd. 
Long Beach 3 


JUSTICE, BARBARA JEAN 1-2-3 
401 Bear Valley Dr. 
Barstow 


KArGE, JANET MariE 1-2-3 
1980 Escarpa Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


KATHERMAN, Lois LorRAINE 2-3 
400 S. Encenita Ave. 
‘Temple City 


KELLEY, RoperT Keitu 1-2-3 
2055 Escarpa Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


KLASSEN, PAUL LEONARD 1-2 
615 E. Olive Ave. 
Burbank 


KoLL, KATHERINE 1-2-3 
4563 S. Charles PI. 
Los Angeles 6 


LASELL, ETHEL 3 
336 W. Bellevue Dr. 
Pasadena 2 


LAWRENCE, DoNNA SHAUL 1-2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 29 
Pasadena 


Lawson, DoREEN 1-2-3 
3210 E. California St. 
Pasadena 8 


LIENTZ, BETTY CATHERINE 2-3 
4885 Eldred St. 
Los Angeles 42 


Lunpb, Leona M. 2-3 
5030 Navarro St. 
Los Angeles 32 


McCiunc, ELIZABETH BELLE 1-2-3 
2018 Berkshire Ave. 
So. Pasadena 


McGurrE, JOHN JAMES 2-3 
509 Harwood Ave. 
Orlando, Florida 


McLain, MAxInE CuarRE 1-2-3 
2601 Sunset 
Bakersfield 


McTaccartT, KATHRYN ANN 2-3 
726 E. El Molino Ave. 
Pasadena 5 


MarsH, Lois MAE 3 
1704 Orange Ave. 
Costa Mesa 


MarTIN, HELEN AppIE_ 1-2-3 
107 Lincoln 
Ventura 


MATHURIN, JUNE LILtian 1-2-3 
4303% Melbourne Ave. 
Los Angeles 27 


MAYLAND, MariLyN JEAN 2-3 
384 S. Maine St. 
Baldwin Park 


Meity, Harry SMULLER 1-2-3 
2512 Hope 
Huntington Park 


MERRICK, THELMA 1-2-3 
1630 Ramona 
Glendale 8 
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Mies, Mitprep- 1-2-3 


2143 W. 20th St. 
Los Angeles 7 


Moopy, Mary ELEANOR 1-2-3 
126 S. Short St. 
Troy, Ohio 


Morris, DorA VIRGINIA. 17 
811 Micheltorena 
Los Angeles 26 


MuIRHEAD, JOAN 1-2-3 
248 Wapello Lane 
Altadena 


NICHOLS, RICHARD FRANKLIN 1-2-3 
549 Spencer 
Glendale 2 


NoweELL, WILLIAM THoMas 1-2-3 
601 N. Ynez 
Monterey Park 


PARKER, CORALIE 1-2-3 
1128 Huntington Dr. 
S. Pasadena 


PEARSON, ELLA Marie 2-3 
214 N. Ave. 66 
Los Angeles 42 


PETERSON, JEAN ALLEN 1-3 
460 California Terr. 
Pasadena 2 


PoLLock, Curtis HALSTEAD 1f 
Simi, California 


Prospst, AUDREY ELLEN 27 
1139 Hi Point 
Los Angeles 35 


PRUSSING, STEPHEN HENRY 1-2-3 
2064 Watson 
Glendale 1 


QUIST, GERALDEANE 1-2-3 
2175 Roanoke Rd. 
San Marino 9 


RANKIN, Patricia ANN 1 
R. F. D. 1, Box 265 
Santa Ana 


REINKE, BETTY LoRRAINE 1-2-3 
412 W. Roses Rd. 
San Gabriel 


RICHESON, HELENA 1-2-3 
1526 Cleveland 
Glendale 2 


ROBERTS, DONALD ELDEN 2-3 
868 Mulhall 
_EI] Monte 


RosBisON, HELEN L. 2-3 
Box 808 
Ely, Nevada 


RuGEN, MiTTIE ANNETTE 1-2-3 . 
1101 S. 9th St. 
Alhambra 


SCHINDLER, DorA ANNE 3 
6132% Buena Vista 
Los Angeles 42 


ScoTT, PatriciA A. 1-2-3 
1054 E. 2nd St. 
Long Beach 


ScoTT, SHIRLEY ELIZABETH 2-3 
8517 Holloway 
Los Angeles 46 


SCRAFFORD, PHOEBE ROSELLE 2-3 
406 S. Chester 
Pasadena 5 


SEABURY, Mary Lou 1-2-4 
704 Howard | 
Corona 


SHEPP, ZELLA ANNE 1-2. 3 
2014 Las Lunas | 
Pasadena 8 | 

SKIPWITH, Fay 1-2-3 
1929 Talmadge 

Los Angeles 27 


SMYTH, CHARLES 17 
3136 Live Oak St. | 
Huntington Park 

| 


SoasH, Davin G. 1-2-3 
2030 Del Rosa Dr. - 
Los Angeles 41 


STOCKWELL, JEAN AGNES | 
3137 Valencia 
San Bernardino 


STRATTON, GERTRUDE Emm | 
232 N. ‘Waverly 
Orange 


TAFEL, JEAN ALDEN 10-1 
532 Plymouth Rd. 
San Marino 


‘Taytor, Mary E. 2-3 | 
1623 Campus Rd. 
Los Angeles 41 | 


‘THOMSON, K. Hope 2-3 
11-A Forsyth 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


TINKER, BARBARA JEAN 2 
6811 Marconi St. 
Huntington Park ee | 


TocGNnazzini, JUNE I. ‘1-2. 
501 Allen St. =| 
Arroyo Grande 


TURNER, JEANNE ELIZABET 
1240 S. Broadway 
Santa Ana 


VANRIPER, CORELLA Scorr - 
1263-8; El Molino 
Pasadena 


2418—12th Ave. 
Los Angeles 16 


WALLACE, Mary 1-2-3 | 
1165 Adair { 
San Marino 


4 
| 
WALKER, VIRGINIA LOUISE +2 
| 
} 


Watson, HELEN JEAN 4 
1700 N. Ave.46 
Los Angeles 41 


WELLMAN, ALICE Lourert | 
331 Story ; 
Alhambra ) 


WESTERFIELD, MARGARET Mw 
329 E. George 
Banning 


‘ 


WHEATLEY, BARBARA 1-2. 
Artesia, New Mexico | 


WILKEN, Frep Kent 1- 2 
230—21st St. 
Santa Monica 
Woopwarb, Dorotuy 1 | 
1652 Rose Villa 
Pasadena 4 


WRIGHT, Betty Lou 2- 3 
Santa ‘Susana 


i, Jack HuNTER 3 
Algoma Ave. 

(Angeles 41 

in, CAROL Mary 

§ Day 

nga 

| FRANCES Marion 

‘Glen Summer 

i.dena 2 

»2E, PHYLLIS M. 1-2 

(. Livingston Dr. 

(x Beach 3 

“TINE, JANE ELIZABETH 

> Le Grande Terr. 

Pedro 

AR HarrieT AXLER 27 

§. El Molino 

[ae 5 

lw, JACQUELINE M. 1-2 

(5 N. Kenmore 

_Angeles 27 

‘oN, ELIZABETH ANN 

) College View 

Angeles 41 — 

'R, Pui S. 

5 Hillhurst 

| Angeles 27 

‘MONT, DEAN EDWAINE 2-3 

§. St. Andrews PI. 

Angeles 5 

‘TROM, JOELLEN 1 

~W. Duarte 

| adia 

N, MarcareT ALICE 

'E. Sierra Madre Ave. 

ndora 

TT, BEVERLEY ANN 

8 Eighth Ave. 
Angeles 16 

z, COURTLAND ALBYN 

ntington Hotel 

sadena 

M, BETTY HARRIET 2-3 

> Wickliffe Dr. 

sadena 6 

E, JEANNE Marie 

5 El Encanto 

sadena 8 


'DENBURG, MAGDALENA Doris 3 
) E. Foothill Blvd. 

cadia 

T, MarcareT ELIZABETH 
) Sherwood Rd. 

n Marino 


KS, BEVERLY A. 

48 Old Mill Road 
n Marino 

KS, Mary Kay 3 
21 Bellview Dr. 
endale 

VN, Caro JEAN 

4 TEAGUE Dr. 

nta Paula 

[ZER, ETHEL FRIEDA 
04 Hayes Ave. 

9s Angeles 42 

NS, VIRGINIA ELIZABETH 
D. Box 942 

xnard 

R, BILLEE ANN 2-3 

2 N. McClay 

n Fernando 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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SOPHOMORES 

BUTLER, JANE YVONNE 1-27-3 

297 N. Duane 

San Gabriel 
CAMERON, Marian IOLA 

7055 Mission Pl. 

Huntington Park 
CAMPBELL, ALICE MARIE 

1622 N. Garfield 

Pasadena 6 


CARLSON, BARBARA ANN 
1136 Hauser Blvd. 
Los Angeles 35 


CASE, KATHARINE 
1708 Marengo 
S. Pasadena 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


CATRON, BEVERLY FRANCES 1-2-3 
155 N. Katherine 
Ventura 

CHAMNESS, Mary ANN 1-2-3 


1010 W. Hillcrest 
Monrovia 


CHILDRESS, GERALDINE LOUISE 
3008 Clarendon 
Huntington Park 


CHRISTENSEN, LUCILE M. 
1227 Huntington Dr. 
S. Pasadena 


CLARK, MarTHA ANN 1-2 
850 S. Curson Ave. 
Los Angeles 36 


CLAYTON, GLORIA JUNE 
2449 Ridgeview Rd. 
San Marino 


Crisp, Mary ANNE 
76 Ross Ave. 
San Anselmo 


CRONK, SARAH LOUISE 
899 Victoria Ave. 
Los Angeles 5 


DELONG, BETTY JANE 2-3 
236 Webb Dr. 
Glendale 6 


DETWEILER, Francis L. 2 
11643 Hartsook 
No. Hollywood 


DIBBERN, BETTY JANE 
537 N. Daroca 
San Gabriel 


EBERHARD, KAYE CALVIN 2 
720 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 


EHMANN, MARGARET 
1618 Campus Rd. 
Los Angeles 41 


FARIES, BARBARA Lois’ 1-2 
2464 Ridgeway Road 
San Marino 9 
Foster, MARY JACQUELINE 2-3 
2811 Hill Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


Fox, JACKEE Marie 2 
829 Elyria Dr. 
Los Angeles 31 


FRENCH, STANLEY 3 
400 N. Hidalgo 
Alhambra 

GARNER, BONNIE JEAN 2-3 
329 Lexington 
El Monte 

GLOTFELTY, JANICE ELIZABETH 
403 Clover Leaf 
Monrovia 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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Gorpon, PATRICIA JEAN 2-3 
1016 N. Berendo St. 
los Angeles 27 


GUNN, VIRGINIA LOUISE 
5311 Vermont St. 
Long Beach 4 


HaLuLBerc, AMy Lou 2-3 
1571 Oak Grove Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 

HAMBLIN, BETTY ANNA 2-3 
4228 Eighth St. 
Riverside 


HARPER, JUNE ELEANOR 
3831 Collis Ave. 
Los Angeles 32 


HARRINGTON, GENE CURTIS 
750 Beaumont Ave. 
Beaumont 


Hart, Mary LouliseE 2-3 
1314 Dorothy 
Glendale 2 


HarT, SUZANNE 1-2 
1604 Fairmount 
Wichita 16, Kansas 
HARTSOUGH, RUTH VIRGINIA 3 
215 Dewey 
Hanford 
HeEms, JEAN MariLyn 1-2 
1568 State St. 
San Diego 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


HicKMAN, Marion ELIZABETH 1-2 


217 Mira Mar 
Long Beach 3 


HIGLEY, ELIZABETH CAROLINE 2-3 


2354 N. Sparks 
Burbank 


HILLGREN, JOANN 1-2 
505 S. Kenilworth 
Glendale 4 


HILLIARD, RUTH WEST 
931 N. Ave. 63 
Los Angeles 42 
HoLMEs, DoroTHY WINIFRED 3 
636 S. Arroyo 
Pasadena 2 
INFELD, LEES 3 
649 Cochran Ave. 
Los Angeles 36 


1-2-3 


JENNINGS, NANcy MiLBuRN_ 1-2-3 
W.C.C.W.S. 
Camp Beale 

JouHnson, Mir1AM ANNA _ 1-2-3 


192 W. Nicolet St. 
Banning 


Jones, DIAN GWYNETH_ 1-2 
2163 Melville 
San Marino 9 


Jones, MARTHA J. 3 
21614 E. Ave. 33 
Los Angeles 31 


Kaems, MAarTHA ELLEN 1-2 
841 W. 21st St. 
San Pedro 

KIMBROUGH, DoroTHYy ELEANOR 
1800 S. 5th 
Alhambra 

KING, ELISABETH ANNE. 1-2 
1670 Phillips Lane 
San Luis Obispo 

KiNG, HELEN JEAN 2-3 
625 Portola 
Glendale 6 


1-2 
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KINTZLEY, JUNE JOSEPHINE 1-2 
4434 Eugene St. 
Los Angeles 


Kirk, RuTH Kratz 
1960 Escarpa Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


KNAUSE, FRANCES GARY 
551—11th St. 
Santa Monica 


KRATER, HELEN MouriEL 
Independence 


Kruc, Paut RAYMOND 
2450 B St. 
Selma 


LEPPLEMAN, BARBARA ELLEN 2-3 
3121 N. Pacific 
Glendale 2 


LeEviTAN, Don Ross | 1-2-3 
842 S. Sycamore Ave. 
Los Angeles 36 


LIVINGSTON, BERNICE 
4242 Hazel Kirk Dr. 
Los Angeles 27 


Lone, Erva RuTH 2-3 
273 Terrace 
Altadena 


McCartuy, JEAN ANNE 2-3 
227 N. Brand 
San Fernando 


McCLeELuLan, MarTHA Louise 1-2 
2220 Orlando 
San Marino 9 


McCoy, Doucias DicKERSON 
202 Prospect Ave. 
Long Beach 31 


McE roy, ELIZABETH 
510 S. Adams 
Glendale 5 


MaclIiwain, Emy Lou 2-3 
2430 Mission St. 
San Marino 9 


McKeEnZIE, ALICE 
2923 Warwick 
Los Angeles 32 

MACPHERSON, KATHERINE L. 
309 Oaklawn 
S. Pasadena 

MANSFIELD, CAROL JEAN 
3418 Park Blvd. 

San Diego 

Maruis, CONSTANCE ADELAIDE 122 
1446 ‘Ardmore 
Glendale 2 

MAuLe, MarcareT ANN 
225 S. Holliston 
Pasadena 5 

MEairs, BARBARA GERTRUDE 1-2 
1001 Kingsley 
Pomona 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3f 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


MILLIGAN, GEORGINA FaiRFIELD 1-2 
1647—257th 
Harbor City 


Morratt, HELENA ELIZABETH 1-2}-3 
1455 Sunnyside Terr. 
San Pedro 

NEPTUNE, MarcGareET ELIZABETH 1-2-3 


1421 Royal Blvd. 
Glendale 7 


NEwcoms, rec ELIZABETH 2-3 
2046 Ridgeview 
Los Angeles 41 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Nix, Marjoriz J. 1-2-3 
822 S. Hudson 


Los Angeles 5 

NorTon, BeEverty Lov 1-2-3 
1822 Alpine 
San Marino 9 

NosEk, SyLv1A GENE 2-3 
2358 Yosemite Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


Nysorc, SyLvi1A LouisE 1-2-3 ~ 
1239 N. Everett 
Glendale 3 

O’BANION, JEAN L. 1-2 
Carpinteria 

ODELL, ELIZABETH 1-2-3 


210 Bennett 
Glendora 


OSBORNE, ROBERTA 1-3 
442 Alvarado 
San Francisco 14 


PEVERLEY, MARGARET ANN 2-3 
401 E. El Camino St. 
Santa Maria 


PIERCE, DoroTHy Vircinia_ 1 
2032 Balmer Drive 
Los Angeles 26 


PorTER, JEAN C. 
309 Oleander 
Bakersfield 


PoweE._, Nancy Woop 
~ 830 Santiago 
Long Beach 4 


Rask, SHIRLEY 2-3 
1259 N. Chester 
Pasadena 6 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


RickE, JEANNE CAROLYN 1 
Box 445 
Fillmore 


RIPPERTON, Ropert M. 2-3 
Vantalus Dr. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Rocers, Mary Lois’ 3 
317 Westminster 
Alhambra 


SANDUSKY, HELEN JANE 3 
4161 Lymer Dr. 
San Diego 4 


SCHILDWACHTER, JANICE Mary 
1211 N. Everett 
Glendale 7 


SELLERY, Ropert.C. 1-2¢ 
2701 E. First 
Long Beach 3 


SHEHORN, GeEorciA LEE 
4136 Greenbrier 
Long Beach 8 


SHEPARD, YVONNE 1-2 
Shepard Mesa 
Carpinteria 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


SHows, Marion (Tinky) 
848 S. Kingsley 
Los Angeles 5 


1-2-3 


SLOTTELID, Marian’ 1-2-3 
5265 Vincent Ave. 


Los Angeles 41 


SMITH, SHIRLEY ANNE 1-2-3 
1235 Cordova 
Glendale 7 


Snyper, A. Eric 1-2-3 
3519 Arroyo Seco 
Los Angeles 31 


STEVENS, Marityn 1-2 
912 E. Glen Oaks 
Glendale 7 


STINSON, KATHERINE JEAN 1-2 
R. F. D. 
Simi 

STRONG, ELIZABETH ELLIOTT J 


716 Portola 
Glendale 6 


Tappan, RutH Byrp 1-2-3 
1385'N. Michigan Ave. 
Pasadena 6 


TAYLOR, SHIRLEY ANNE 1-2-3 
2415 Oswego f 
Pasadena 


TIBERG, T'HEODORE NorRMAN 1 
4622 Alta Canyada Rd. 
La Canada ; 


Tow, HELEN JEANNE 2-3 
1823 Milan Ave. 
S. Pasadena 


TUCKER, LoRRAINE ST. GEORGE 
2525 Ridgeview Ave. 
Los Angeles 41 


VAN REED, GRACE if 
1263 S. El Molino 
Pasadena 5 


VENBERG, DoroTHy ANN 1-2- 
550 N. Michigan 
Glendora 


VOGEL, PHYLLIS 
50444 Louise 
Glendale 6 


VoLTz, FRANCES MurRIEL 1-2- 
2470 Inverness Ave. 
Los Angeles 27 


WALKER, CAROLYN JEAN 1-2- 
_ 2418—12th Ave. 
- Los Angeles 16 


WHITING, JANE MariE 
1347 Hill Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


WILKEN, FRANK TuRNER 1-2 
230—21st 
Santa Monica 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


WILLIAMS, MarGARET HELEN 
1004 S. 6th St. 
Alhambra 


WiILson, Davip HucHEs- 2 | 
1020 W. 49th St. 
Los Angeles 37 


WoopMANSEE, JANE ANNETTE 
6168 Mt. Angelus Dr. 
Los Angeles 42 


Woopwarp, NATHELLE V. y 
316 E. Arbor Vitae ; 
Inglewood 


YOuNG, RoBertTS. 1 
3453 W. Ist St. 
Los Angeles 4+ 


ZINSMASTER, WANNA MapYLIN! 
10139 Sepulveda 
San Fernando 


iMEDA J. 1-2 

/ Ward, “Ramos Mejia 
Aires, Argentina 

| MarIANNE Louise 3 
:,ebec Ave. 

-ach 3 

lary CAROLYN 3 

| Broadway 

ae. 

Howarp_ 1-27 
‘arwick Rd. 

yrino 9 

4, WALTER 1-2 

: Redondo Blvd. 

\eles 16 

|Joyce 2-3 

J iona 

) 
[:BARA RUTH 2-3 
eg Dr 


eles 41 


- ae CoLWELL 37 
a Jolla Ave. - 
eles 36 


ROTHY ANN 3 
loan Ave. 
1 
J{RGINIA 1-2 

yanon St. 
i) Texas 

(1vE Mag 27-3 
(rveland 
de 2 
,IIRLEY BERNICE 3 
(escent St. 
\ eles 42 
N’HYLLIS ELEN 2-3 
Nive. 64 
\i eles 42 


he at oD i 


Loma R 

a2 

UTH 1-2 
3. /hite Ave. 
pi 
1, JAMES PETER 2-3 
1 Aiguel Rd. 

da2 


TEN VIRGINIA 3 
\zhland Ave. 
d22 
WL, (BETTY) JoAN 2-3 
igle Rock Blvd. 
\ eles 41 
dy 2-3 
ise 
a na 
L.RA MARGARET 3 
urtwick 
A eles 41 


ELIZABETH 2+ 
Si Speed St. 
a aria 
M:R, CHARLES WEAVER 1 
lorella Ave. 
H lywood 
RUBY RicH 1 }-2-3+ 
| (mpus Rd. 
A eles 41. 
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FRESHMEN 


BUTTERFIELD, NoRMA LouIsE 2-3} 
5032 Marlboro ~ 
San Diego 
CAMPBELL, Rosin A. 1-2 
1416 Wilson 
San Marino 


CARROLL, CONNIE RAE 2 
3053 Lombardy Rd. 
Pasadena 8 


Carson, NANcy JEAN 2-3 
2905 W. 82nd PI. 
Inglewood 


CarTer, NANCY JANE 3 
14950 Mission Blvd. 
San Fernando 


CaRTER, SHIRLEY ANNE 2-3 
201814 Ridgeview 
Los Angeles 41 


CHAFFEE, JOHN FRANK 1 
284 Arbolada Dr. 
Arcadia 
CHANDLER, RUTH LorRAINE 3 
2718 Lakewood Ave. 
Los Angeles 26 


CLAMPITT, KENDALL 1f 
372 S. Holliston 
Pasadena 5 


CLAawson, Lyte 1f 
12011 Otsego 
N. Hollywood 


CLYMER, CATHERINE 2-3 
1019 South Denver 
El Dorado, Kansas 


CoLuins, Marie Louise 3 
721 Fairview Ave. 
Arcadia 


CoNDLIFFE, MARGARET Mary 2-3 
252 Cambridge Ave. 
Berkeley 8 


Cope, JEANNE CLAIRE 3 
702 N. Cherokee 
Los Angeles 38 


CouLTER, GEORGIA FRANCIS 3 
147 Wilton Dr. 
Los Angeles 4 


Crorts, MARIAN LouIsE 3 
1020 E. Cypress 
Burbank 


DAGGETT, ORRILLA ANN 3 
410 Berkeley 
Pasadena 8 


Davies, PHYLLIS FERN 3 
812 N. Hudson 
Hollywood 38 


DEMENT, DONALD JAMES 3 
Blue Jay, Box 696 


DEMING, CHRISTIAN FLORA 2-3 
6806 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 3 


Dewar, MarGARET ELAINE 2-3 
232 S. Orange 
Glendale 4 


DRAKE, Frances Howe 2-3 
Sierra Madre Hotel 
Sierra Madre 


Drake, NoLtA MarRILYN 3 
2330 Holgate Sq. 
Los Angeles 31 
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DUISTERMARS, BEVERLY ANNE 2-3 
124 W. Doran 
Glendale 3 


Eastwoop, LELAH Joy 2-3 
2547 Hill Dr. 
Eagle Rock 41 


Eccies, ANN 3 
1822 Hill Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


ELDRED, Doris KATHARINE 2-3 
1817 Warwick Road 
San Marino 9 


Euuis, LEE Roy 3 
1000 Redondo Ave. 
Long Beach 4 


ERWIN, ANNIE LAURIE 2-3 
155 N. Bridge 
San Gabriel 


Evans, GENE PauL 2-3 
537 N. Woodruff Ave. 
Bellflower 


Evans, Paut Ropert 17 
6234 Morella Ave. 
No. Hollywood 


FAIRCHILD, Doris RosALIND 2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 81 
Lancaster 


FRINDT, HELEN SuSAN 2 
1044 E. Orange Grove 
Pasadena 6 


GALLEY, BEVERLY JEAN 2-3 
711 Portola Ave. 
Glendale 6 


GarciA, ELIZABETH LouIsE 2-3 
1588 Hill Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


GILMoRE, FLoyp DuANE 2 
6042 Hubbard Ave. 
Los Angeles 


Gray, Bessig M. 2-3 
639 W. Arden Ave. 
Glendale 2 


GREEN, Ropert T. 1-2+ 
5325 Candace PI. 
Los Angeles 41 


GREENE, Lois C. 2-3 
5705 Fayette 
Los Angeles 42 


GURNEY, JANIS LARUE 2-3 
2273 Maine Avenue 
Long Beach 


HAHN, ELAINE Huitr 1 
811 S. Merced Ave. 
Baldwin Park 


HAtscH, BARBARA RuTH 3 
5648 Ash St. 
Los Angeles 42 


HALLER, LorRAINE Mary 2-3 
5228 Monte Bonita Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


HAMMERSTROM, GLORIA J. 2-3 
4759 Mendota 
Los Angeles 42 


HAMMOND, PHYLLIS GENE 3 
5331 Mt. Helena 
Los Angeles 41 

HarrioT, CAMERON 1 


530 Cypress 
Laguna Beach 
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Harvey, Marion LEsLig 1-2 
110 N. Nevada St. 
Carson City, Nevada 


HASKETT, RoBerT EMERY 1-2 
438 So. Oakland Ave. 
Pasadena 5 


HAWTHORNE, MARGARET JEANNE 2-3 
1860 Silverwood Terr. 
Los Angeles 26 


Hicks, Ceciu 2-3 
4652 Roundtop Dr. 
Los Angeles 41 


HITE, WILLIAM HAMILTON 2-3 
915 N. Isabel St. 
Glendale 7 


Hoace, HELEN CLARICE 1-2} 
220 S. Wilton Pl. 
Los Angeles 4 


HOAGLAND, JAMES E. 1-2 
259 Granada 
Long Beach 3 


Hopper, JOAN LORRAINE 3 
1512 Pandora 
Los Angeles 24 


Horn, Lorraine Lois 3 
5230 Coringa Dr. 
Los Angeles 42 


HorRELL, PATRICIA JEAN 2-3 
16526 Harvard Blvd. 
Gardena 


Houston, RoBerT 1-2 
149 Lindero 
Lindsay 


HUDDLESON, ERNEST 2-3 
441 E. St. 
Crescent City 


HytTer, Dororuy A. 2-3 
1253 S. Windsor Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6 


Imes, RicHAarD M. 2-37 
11943 Hisby Street 
‘North Hollywood 


JACK, BARBARA M. 3 
409 S. Chester 
Pasadena 5 


JELLISON, SHIRLEY LouIsE 2 
709 Cordova 
Glendale 6 


JOHNSON, BARBARA JEAN 3 
4013%4 W. Ave. 42 
Los Angeles 


Jones, SHIRLEE MAE 2-37 
525 N. Crescent Hgts. 
Los Angeles 36 


KELLAWAY, BRYAN 2 
12613 Addison St. 
N. Hollywood 


Kinsey, MARILYN JANE 2-3 
1151 N. Jackson St. 
Glendale 7 


KNIGHT, MARJORIE JEAN 3 
226 Ave. F. 
Redondo Beach 


Lair, THEODORA 2-3 
1030 Bella Vista Ave. 
Pasadena 7 


Leary, PATriciA ANNE 2-3 
1410 D. St. 
Salem, Oregon 


Leisk, MArILyN ALIDA 3 
708 W. 36th St. 
San Pedro 


OCCIDENTAL, COLLEGE 


Lewis, YOLONDA LARELLE 1-2 


442 Woodbury Rd. 
Glendale 6 


LOMBARD, CLAIRE VIRGINIA 3 
634 Arden 
Glendale 2 


LONDAHL, CAROLYN May 2 
2421 Cazaux PI. 
Hollywood 28 


LYTLE, JEANNE W. 3 
1000 N. 1st Ave. 
Arcadia 


McCartuy, RicHarp 2-3 
260 Hillside Rd. 
So. Pasadena 


MacDona.p, CaryL 3 
647 N. Kilkea Dr. 
Los Angeles 36 


MacDoucat, Doris Myru 2-3 
622 N. Louise St. 
Glendale 6 


MacKENZIE, DoucLas 3 
2923 Warwick 
Los Angeles 32 


Mac.eop, ANNE ELIZABETH 2-3 
2283 Brigden Road 
Pasadena 7 


McGarvin, AWANDA IRENE 2-3 
309 W. 41 Place 
Los Angeles 27 


McGILLivraE, Mary LEA 3 
15006 Vanowen 
Van Nuys 


McKeeE, BETTy JEAN 2-3 
4516 W. 63 Street 
Los Angeles 43 


MAGNUSEN, ETHEL LORRAINE 3 
863 Muirfield Rd. 
Los Angeles 5 


MANN, Mary Joan 2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 209 
Indio 


MaArKEE, MarjoriE JANE 3 
3210 Oakshire Dr. 
Los Angeles 28 


MartTIN, Patricia CONSTANCE 2-3 
900 E. Grinnell Drive 
Burbank 


MartTIN, PETER Harrison’ 1-2 
307 S. Norton Ave. 
Los Angeles 5 


Marvin, Mary W. 1-2-3 
260 S. Madison Ave. 
Pasadena 5 


MATASSA, JUANITA WILLIAMS 1-2 
628 Portola Ave. 
Glendale 6 


May, Mary Jo 3 
4229 Chestnut 
Long Beach 7 


Mayo, MIkE 27 
1231 S. Amalia 
Los Angeles 22 


Meapows, Louvenia 1-2 
624 W. Spruce 
Inglewood 


MIKKELSEN, MARGARET ANN 3 
421 W. Brookdale 
Fullerton 


MINTON, HarrieET ALICE 2-3 
1030 Circle Dr. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


MoNTGOMERY, Lois ELAINE 
412 North B. St. 
Madera 


Moore, JUNE AupREY 1-7 
152 G Street 
Oxnard 


MorGAan, EvELYN M. 1-2 
1327 Cloverdale 
Los Angeles 35 


MULLEN, BARBARA ANN 2 
745 W. Formosa Ave. 
Los Angeles 46 


MuLuicu, GEeorGe LEonari 
6614 Aldama St. 
Los Angeles 42 


Mvers, C. FRep 17 
2828 Fleur Dr. 
San Marino 9 


Nacin, IRA 2-3 
3420 S. Norton Ave. 
Los Angeles 16 


NicHoLs ViviEN ALICE 2-’ 
549 Spencer St. 
Glendaie 2 


OAKES, BEVERLY THOM 3 
14622 Hamlin 
Van Nuys 


OLuUND, Exsa Louise 3 
611 N. Geneva 
Glendale 6 


O’MELVENY, PATRICK 1-2 
212 Muirfield Rd. 
Los Angeles 4 


OVERLOOK, NiTA Rose 3 
1111 Bonnie Brae 
River Forest, Illinois 


PALLA, MaritLyn ALOYCE 
2148 Olive 
Paso Robles 


PELL, BARBARA JEAN 3. 
1909 Paloma Street 
Pasadena 4 


PETERSON, DARRELL J. 2-3 
1326 Yosemite Drive 
Los Angeles 41 


PETERSON, MarTHA 2-3 
2176 Adair St. 
San Marino 9 


Pott, Otivia KaTE 2-3 
536 Berkeley Ave. 
Claremont 


| 

PRENINGER, GEORGANNE M: 
4754S Figueroa 
Los Angeles 


REEvES, HELEN E.izABeTH! 
6900 San Luis 
Bell 

RHODES, BEVERLY JEAN 3. 
6953 Woodley 
Van Nuys 

RHODES, MariLyN FRANCE!2 
2888 Estado St. 
Pasadena 8 


RICHESON, VIONA ANN 1) 
1526 Cleveland 
Glendale 2 

RIDDERHOF, JEANNE 3 
310 D Avenue 
Coronado 

Roperts, Mary HELEN 
1209 Barry Ave. 

W. Los Angeles 


| 


BISON, JANE ALys 2-3 
1’) Edgewood Place 

L, Angeles 6 

V:RGER, ARDENA Fag 3 
1(N. Gerona 

3 Gabriel 


PH, JACKIE 2-3 
5¢) Hillmont 
L Angeles 41 


HTKE, AUDREY ELISE 3 
25 Stratford Ave. 
S Pasadena 


1gN, MiriAM RuTH 1f 
2!) E. First St. 
Liz Beach 3 


LI iR, MARILYN CLAIRE 2-3 
4°) Los Feliz Blvd. 
L: Angeles 27 


as 1, Mrr1AM LUDMILLA 3 
i, Linda Rosa Ave. 
Li Angeles 41 


A| WILMA JEANNETTE 2-3 


17 E. Avenue 45 
Li Angeles 31 


1¢., STANLEY 1-2 
1§ College View 
Li Angeles 41 7 


o1LID, AUDREY 3 
52) Vincent 
Lc Angeles 41 


ACOMB, Doris JEAN 2-3 
13, §. Spaulding Ave. 
Li Angeles 35 


1, Marityn_ 2-3 
1/5; Hill Drive 
Le Angeles 41 


r, Merte M. 3 
6“‘lub Road 
Piidena 2 


| 


| 
wey, JoszPH JoHN 2 
2? Marsh St. 
Li Angeles 26 
BICK, May A. 3 


71E. Elk Ave. 
Gidale 5 


A ELD, WILLIAM Doran’ 2-3 


51) Sierra Villa Drive 
Li Angeles 41 


| 
i 
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SMITH, ROBERT RONALD 1 
Rt. 2, Box 42 
Santa Paula 


SNELL, MeLvit NorRMAN 27 
3310 W. 17th 
Los Angeles 6 


SPRAGUE, JEAN ANN 1-2-3 
1264 Meadowbrook 
Los Angeles 35 


Stapp, NANCY HATHAWAY 2-3 
816 W. Mountain St. 
Glendale 2 


STEERS, JEAN ELOISE 2-3 
8215 W. 4th Street 
Los Angeles 


STEFANI, ALDEN JOHN 2-3 
1237 E. Orangethorpe 
Artesia 


STOCKWELL, JANET 3 
3137 Valencia 
San Bernardino 


STRATHERN, JOAN Marie 3 
FD! 


Simi, California 

SULLIVAN, (ROWENA) ELLEN 1-2 
472 W. 3rd 
Downey 


SWINNERTON, ALICE Caro. 1-2 
2314 Las Colinas 
Los Angeles 41 


THOMPSON, CaROL BEVERLY 2-3 
3477 Ben Lomond Place 
Los Angeles 27 


‘THOMPSON, JAMES 2-3 
10796 Ashton Ave. 
Los Angeles 24 


TRACEY, GRACE Louise 27 
1401 S. Arlington 
Los Angeles 6 


VATCHER, JAMES GorDon 1 
734 So. Rives 
Downey 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


DENTZEL, WILLIAM H. 3 
1707 Tropical Ave. 
Beverly Hills 


Guy, VERNON (Jack) 1-2 
229 Richland Ave. 
Glendale 6 


Lewis, MAE ERNESTINE 3 
4873 Stratford Road 
Los Angeles 42 
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VETTER, Doris MarRiE 2-3 
4026 W. 22 Place 
Los Angeles 16 


WARNER, JULIA ELLEN 2-3 
3739 W. Ramsey 
Banning 


WarRELL, BETTY ANNE 1-2} 
Dorco, California 


WATERS, Puoyius Ray 2-3 
11014 Cardamine Drive 
Tujunga 


WESSELS, HAROLD 1-2{ 
708 Mayne St. 
Bellflower 


WESTERMAN, ELIZABETH 2-3 
22801 Plummer Drive 
Chatsworth 


WHALEY, ELIZABETH ANN 2 
584 Vinton St. 
Pomona 


White, ALLISON RICHARD 2 
431 S. Rives Ave. 
Downey 


WHITNEY, EpItH IRENE 2-3 
1595 W. Mountain St. 
Pasadena 7 


Wise, Lois AILEEN 2 
6524 Olympic P}. 
Los Angeles 35 


WITHERS, BEVERLY M. 2-3 
809 N. Nicholas 
Fullerton 


Woopwarp, AustTIN MITCHELL 1f¢ 
~ 1652 Rose Villa St. 
Pasadena 4 


WOPSCHALL, KLARA EILEEN 1 
761 N. Hill 
Pasadena 7 


SOULTsS, CARL 3 
317 Clark Ave. 
E] Monte 


‘THOMPSON, RALPH 1-2-3 
246 Zerr Court 
Glendale 6 


VoN PoscH, Leo ALBERT 3 
1933 Thomas St. 
Los Angeles 31 
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Apams, AS WILLARD Pog 1-2 
209 S. Citron 
Anaheim 
AucEO, Pvt. JoHN WILLIAM 1-2 
8230 Vista Drive 
La Mesa 
ALLDREDGE, Pvt. WILLIAM R. Reel 
Rt. 1, Box 392 
Chico 
ALLEN, AS CHARLES RICHARD 2-3 
210 W. Laurel 
Glendale 4 
Amprosi, AS JOSEPH JR. 3 
918 N. 170th St. 
Gardena 
AmunpDsEN, AS Howarp GRAHAM 3 
1885 Harvard Ave. 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
ANDERSON, PVT. Denny Keitu 1 
1015 Howard 
Santa Rosa 
ANDERSON, AS RICHARD HOMER 3 
2610 Valencia Ave. 
Santa Ana 
APpPLEMAN, AS WALTER 3 
270214 Redondo 
Los Angeles 16 
ARMBRUSTER, AS JOHN WILLIAM 2-3 
1121 Sheridan St. 
Corona 
Armes, AS RoperT ALVA 3 


Rt. 1 
Bloomfield, Missouri 

ARMSTRONG, Pvt. RoBERT W. 1 
3471 Santa Ana St. 
Huntington Park 

Artix, AS FRANK HERBERT 3 
1400 Lawton St. 
San Francisco 22 

Auck, AS JAmMges Epwin_ 1-2 
827 Colton Ave. 
Colton 

Avery, AS Ropert TOLMAN 3 
1129 Mandana Blvd. 
Oakland 10 

AZEVEDO, PyvT. ERNEST MARTIN 
Rt. 1, Box 88 
Ceres 

BapGLey, AS THEODORE McBriDE 
129 Elmwood 
Modesto 

Bairp, AS JosePpH ARTHUR 1 
120 Seminary Rd. 
San Anselmo 

BAKER, PvT. GEORGE Earu 17 
106 Foerster St. 
San Francisco 12 

BaLcH, AS RoBperT LEBRETON 1-2 
OT 2ST Sts 
Rupert, Idaho 

BaLpwin, AS BEVERLY DALE 
2460 N. Park 
Santa Ana 

BALDWIN, PvT. JOHN LENDRUM_ 1-2 
6581 N. Lakewood 
Chicago, Illinois 

BanGLeE, AS RAYMOND, JR. 
2441 Bryant 
Palo Alto 

BarMoreE, AS WILLIAM STULL 2 
8720 Second Ave. 
Inglewood 

BarnarpD, AS Dan GRAEFF 1-2 
714 South St. 
Glendale 2 

Barnes, Pvt. Epwin ALONZO, JR. 1-2 
280 S. Hill 
Pasadena 4 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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TRAINEES 
NAVY V-12 UNIT 


Barnes, AS WESLEY FULLER 1-2 
327 Alameda St. 
Downey 

BATES, PvT. SAMUEL WEAVER 
301 E. Walnut St. 
Shelbina, Missouri 

Bauer, AS DALE WaRREN 1-2 
Rt. 3, Box 440 
Santa Ana 

Beam, AS ELsworTH Mason 1 
159 E. 65th St. 
Long Beach 

Beck, Pvt. HAROLD Epwarp_ 1-2 
127 Madden Lane 
Tulare 

BECKLEY, AS RicHARD ARDIN 1-2 
8948 State St. 
South Gate 

BeEeER, Pvt. WILLIAM JAMES 2-3 
9504 Beach St. 
Los Angeles 2 

BELL, AS JAcK Gorpon 1 
3510 Siskiyou St. 
Los Angeles 

BELL, PvT. MorTIMER ROBERT 
2519 S. Dunsmuir 
Los Angeles 16 

BENTLEY, AS LAVER WALSER 2 
Rt. 1, Box 380 
Bloomington 

BENTLEY, PyT. Loren D. 2-3 
345 Crosby 
Tekoa, Washington 

BEVERS, Pvt. BurL BERNARD 1 
Box 737 
Refugio, Texas 

Biccs, Pvt. VERNON LERoy 1-2+ 
926 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kansas 

BitTLESTON, AS Don CLIFFORD 
122—2nd St. 
Hermosa Beach 

Biack, AS Victor ALLEN 1t 
2250 Chestnut Ave. 
Long Beach 

BLAKEY, AS BLAKE Victor 1 
5255 Argus Drive 
Los Angeles 41 

BLANCHARD, AS Epwarp KENDALL 3 
Cove St. 
Duxbury, Massachusetts 

BLoNG, PvT. BONAR 1 
624 Roses Rd. 
San Gabriel 

BoLENBAKER, AS Puitip RoGER 1 
239 Summit Rd. 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 

BoNHALL, AS WILLIAM RAYcRAFT 1 
3548 Lemon Ave. 
Long Beach 7 

BourkE, Pvt. THomas EuGENE 
Box 403 
Carlsbad 

Bowerinc, AS WILLIAM HENRY 2-3 
1212 Bleeker 
Baldwin Park 

Bow.us, Pvt. DoNALD EUGENE 1-2 
1760 Los Robles 
San Marino 9 

BrapForbD, Pvt. JAcK Taccarp 1-2 
2889 Gainsborough 
San Marino 

BRADLEY, PvT. JACK FERGASON 1-2 
302 S. Juanita Ave. 
Redondo Beach 

BRAKEFIELD, AS LANCE LAMAR 1 
£523, E eS: 
Wilmington 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


‘CENCIRULO, Pvt. Louis WILL" 


BRAND, PvT. GgorGe Lang 1-; 
144 Terrace 
Redlands 

Brooks, AS ROBERT FRANKLIN 
817—25th St. 
Sacramento 16 

Brown, AS Doucias ALLEN 1} 
Box 432 
-San Jacinto 

Brown, AS WALKER Waricut 
1128 Ethel 
Glendale 7 

BRUBAKER, AS CRAWFORD i Fal 
534 Plymouth Ave. 
Schenectady 8, New York | 

BRUCE, PyT. PAUL VERNON 2- 
306 Green St. 
Los Alamitos 

Bryan, AS DALE MALCOLM 3 
3009 N. 11th St. : 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 

BryANT, AS DuANE KELLEY 7 
328 Roseglen 
El Monte 

Bryant, AS Ronatp Davis 1- 
10046 S. LaSalle 
Los Angeles 44 

BUCHER, AS WILLIAM Roum 
865 Market 
Santa Clara 

BUCKLEY, PvT. HALLIDAY Tric 
Rt. 1, Box 255 
Madera 

Burcess, Pvt. Harry Cecit 3 
Swannanoa 
North Carolina 

Burk, AS KENNETH SPAREN 1 
7947 W. 4th St. 
Los Angeles 

Burns, Pvt. WILLIAM RICHARD 
4736—43rd St. 
San Diego 

BURUBELTZ, PvT. JOHN PauL 
256 Las Flores Drive 
Bakersfield 

CAMPBELL, AS RoBIN AMES” 3 
1416 Wilson 
San Marino 

CAMPBELL, AS THEODORE Jou 
1824 W. 85th St. 
Los Angeles 44 

Cartson Pyt. Ernest Davip 
9132% S. Hoover 
Los Angeles 44 

CARLYLE, AS K1nG BELMONT | 
638—14th St. 
Santa Monica 

CarTER, PvT. VERNON ROBERT | 
2018%4 Ridgeview Ave. 
Los Angeles 41 | 

CasTEEL, AS BENJAMIN EDWAI 
900 W. Rollins 
Columbia, Missouri 


| 


220 S. Church 
Lodi ; 
Cuapwick, AS JAMES CLOYCE | 
1630 Arizona Ave. 
Santa Monica 
CHAFFEE, AS JOHN FRANK 2 
284 Arbolada Dr. 
Arcadia 
CHEROSKE, AS RoBERT Husk! 
43 Glendora 
Long Beach 3 
CHEVERTON, AS HowarD wa 
1495 Rubio Dr. 
San Marino 9 | 


1, AS WiLiIAM Henry, Jr. 1-2 
Linda Rosa 

Angeles 41 

IANSEN, AS JAMES SIEGFRIED 3 
. 2, Box 112 

heim 

on, AS Rocer Victor 1 
3o. Hauser 

Angeles 

oLA, Pvt. FRANCIS PHILIP 
W. Willow 

<ton 

. AS Bruce Epwin 1 

W. 32nd St. 

Angeles 7 

_ Pyr. Epwaro L., Jr. 

'N. E. 38 Ave. 

land 13, Oregon 

. AS RicHarp WILSON 2-3 

.) Bayside Walk 

‘Diego 8 

| AS Ropert Lez 3 

| W. 78th Place 

/swood 

, Pvt. WILLIAM JEROME 1 

E. 80th St. 

| Angeles 1 

.ty, AS Epwarp JosEPH 1 

W. Otella 

*, ton 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


, AS JAMEs THOMAS 2 
Wood Ave. 
| Antonio 7 


‘s 
tAS ALBERT HERMAN 3 
|W. 62nd St. 
Angeles 3 
AN, AS JOHN BorRADAILE 2 
)t. Mira Monte 
ca Madre 
tt, AS THOMAS PATRICK 2-3 
| Roy St. 
ingeles 42 
sAS CLiypE LyNN 3 
Market St. 
(adore, Ohio 
< AS CHARLES EpMuND, Jr. 1-2 
1, Box 97 
irial 
K AS CHARLES METCALF 3 
|, Box 488 : 
‘is Arizona 

, Pvt. RicHarD THoMaAs 1-2 
). Halldale Ave. 
xangeles 37 
Pp, AS RoperT JAMES 
 N. Curson 
singeles 46 
rAS Ropert DonaLp 1-2 
; Annan Way 
sngeles 42 
RAN, AS JAMES 3 
}; —20th St. 
ul ‘rancisco 14 
LR, AS JoHN Francis 2-3 
¢ Western 

lale 1 
ce Be Harotp Victor 1-2 
3 
vial 
, >) Davin Lewis 1 
7 liff Drive 
ana 
3::E, AS Hopce Norturup 1-2-3 
-€ Hawk St. 
diego 1 
CAS Harotp Carrer, Jr. 3 
8. Central 
ovon 21 
G’vT. LANE'T. 1-2 
-2-rand 
la attan Beach 


1-2-3 
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Cross, AS GILBERT MATHEWS 1-2 
2064 Los Angeles Ave. 
Berkeley 7 

Cross, Pvt. JAMES GEORGE 
530 Myrtle Ave. 
Modesto 

CruM, Pvt. RoBEErRT L. 1 
2064 N. New Hampshire 
Los Angeles 

Curtis, AS FLoyp Curtis 1f 
626 Park 
Bellflower 

Dave, AS WILLIAM MICHAEL, JR. 1 
3105 N. E. 35th Ave. 

Portland 13, Oregon 

DANIELS, Pvt. ALLEN LYLE 1-2 
929 Chestnut St. 

Chico 

Decker, AS WILLIAM JOHN 2-3 
415 Mount 
Marion, Ohio 

DeFriest, AS JAMEs EL.is 
570 Busch Place 
Pasadena 

DETER, Pvt. Don L. 17 
1109 Arcadion Ave. 
Chico 

DeTiILua, Pvt. KENNETH M. 3 
1500 See Drive 
Whittier 

DisBLe, Pvt. JOHN ELMER 1-2-3 
741 Freeman 
Long Beach 

Diu, Pvt. JoHN Haywarp 17 
376 Amherst Drive 
Burbank 

Ditton, AS WILLIAM Fred: 2f 
1206 Broad 
Kingsport, Tennessee 

DIscHNER, Pvt. ROBERT JOSEPH 2-3 
711 Lacy St. 

Santa Ana 

Dopce, AS Everett JAY 3 
602 W. 104th St. 

Los Angeles 44 

Dor_anp, AS Grant A., JR. 
376 William St. 

East Orange, New Jersey 

oes AS BurnaL HucH 3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


Hennessey, Oklahoma 

DovucHERTY, Pyr. JAMES Louis 1-2 
1617 N. Hunter 
Stockton 

Doutnuit, AS JoHN WILLIAM 
448 N. Avenue 56 
Los Angeles 42 

Driver, AS WILLIAM SOMERS 1 
158 S. Anita Ave. 
W. Los Angeles 

Dronyk, AS JosEPH 3f 

Box 45 
Spencer, Oklahoma 

DuKE, Pvt. JAMES DonaLp 1 
224 Pioneer Avenue 
Turlock 

Dumatski, AS HeLMut 1f 


423 Orchard Ave. 
Bellflower 


1-2-3 ° 


DuNnuHaAM, AS JoHN MaLcotm 1-2-3 
1650 E. Carson 
Long Beach 7 

Dun.ap, Pvt. GRANT LESTER 1-2-3 


2403 N. Hunter 
Stockton 
Dunn, Pvt. HaroLtp MaTTHEW 
218 LaCruz 
Millbrae 
DUNNIGAN, PvT. Jos—EPH CHARLES 1 
1605—20th St. 
San Francisco 


1-2-3 
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DUNNING, Pvt. Ray HALu 
1606 Palm Ave. 
Chico 

Dykes, Pvt. MELvin Morcan_ 1-2 
Riel pox tke 
Ceres 

Eames, AS WILLIAM Rocers 2-3 
1789 Walworth 
Pasadena 6 

EBERHART, Pvt. FRED Davin 1+ 
601 S. 6th St. 
San Jose 

EckeE, AS PAuL, Jr. 2-3 
Saxony Rd. 
Encinitas 

EpcertTon, AS Grorce LEE 
657 Columbia 
Pomona 


Epwarps, Pvt. PAUL MANNERS 
1027 Warner St. 
Chico 

Epwarps, Pvt, WALLACE H. 
437 Magnolia Ave. 
Modesto 

Epwarps, AS WILLIAM F. 
1157 Fries 
Wilmington 

ExiAs, AS FRANKLYNN ARNO 3 
5028—8th Ave. 
Los Angeles 43 

Evuincton, AS Ben Lane 3 
615 E. Houston 
Linden, Texas 

E.uiottT, Pvt. ALBERT CARLETON 1 
4251 W. 59th St. 
Los Angeles 


ExvxtioTr, AS Epwarp Leg 
726 S. Sycamore 
Santa Ana 

ELuLioTT Pyt. NorMAN 1-2 
5543 Eagle 
Los Angeles 

Eis, Pvt. PAUL ARTHUR 
735 Menlo Ave. 
Menlo Park 

Evuis, AS RaymMonp NETHERTON, JR. 3 
329 E. Mountain 
Glendale 

Evuis, Pvr. WILLIAM JACKSON 1-2 
8236)... 12th St: 
Oakland 1 

Emery, AS WILLIAM McLeop 1 
1360 Arroyo Ave. 


1-2+ 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


Pomona 

ERRECARTE, AS RoBERT RENE 1-2-3 
Box 173 
San Juan Capistrano 

EsTrEM, Pvt. Ropert Etwin 1-2-3 
P. O. Box 357 
Colfax 


Evans, Pvt. HAROLD LEEMAN, JR. 1-2-3 
188 W. Broadmoor 
San Leandro 


EveERETT, AS Ropert Ray 1-2 
653 Alameda St. 
Altadena 

Fain, AS Bruce ALEX 
2343 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16 

FAIRBAIRN, AS LAWRENCE Davip 3 
Box 68 
Macy, Nebraska 

FasKEN, AS SypNEY Dacus 3 
4130 Brunswick Ave. 

Los Angeles 26 

Fercuson, AS Epwin Clayton 3 
440 Linwood 
Monrovia 

FESsIER, PvT. ELTON Martin 1-2 
633 S. Caldwell 
Whittier 


1-2-3 
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Fincu, Pvt. RoperT HuTcuHiIson 1-2-3 
8201—2nd Ave. 
Inglewood 
FINDLEY, AS JAMES CLIFFORD 3 
2915 Belrose Ave. 
Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 
FIRESTONE, AS Date LERoy 
232 S. Maple 
Montebello 
FiscHER, AS PAUL FREDERICK 2-3 
Rae. Dat 
Mechanicville, New York 
FISHER, Pvt. FRED WILLIAM 1-2 
5052 Lincoln 
Los Angeles 42 
FIsHER, PvT. WEBER GOTTIG 
Rot Box 057 
Linden 
Fiskin, AS WAYNE LAURENCE 3 
111 N. E. 6th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
FITZGERALD, AS DoucLas Max 3 
562 Fisk St. 
San Jose 10 
FITZGERALD, PvT. RoBERT HENRY 
4125—17th St. 
San Francisco 
FuinT, AS FRANK PuTNAM 1 
305 Oriole St. 
Pasadena 
FLock, Pvt. ELLWoop WARREN 1-2 
Harper, Oregon 
FoLks, Pvt. Ray JESSEE, JR. 1-2 
317 N. Swall Drive 
Beverly Hills 
Foster, Pvt. Harotp G. 1-2 
1130 N. Hudson Ave. 
Hollywood 38 
Foster, AS KENNETH EUGENE 2-3 
1325 N. Lowell St. 
Santa Ana 
FosTER, AS RoBERT JOHN 2-3 
364 Riley St. 
Buffalo 8, New York 
FRANCESCHI, Pyr. Harry Dino 
524 Whipple St. 
Fort Bragg 
FRANKLIN, PyT. JAMES ALLEN 
19 Eucalyptus 
South San Francisco 
FRANZLE, PyT. RoBERT NORMAN 1-2 
8137 Seville 
South Gate 
FREDOTOVICH, Pvt. JOHN JOSEPH, JR. 1 
1005 Stanford Ave. 
Oakland 
FREEMAN, AS Vat LERoy °3 
1337 Pine Ave. 
Long Beach 6 
Frost, AS DaLeE GEorRGE 2-3 
Etiwanda Ave. 
Etiwanda 
Fry, Pvt. EARL Epwarp, JR. 
3016 Bayo Vista 
Alameda 


FULLER, AS DANIEL PAYTON 1-2 
2120 Monterey Rd. 
South Pasadena 


GAMMELL, AS GALE MeErToN 1-2 
425 S. Sycamore 
Santa Ana 


GARDNER, AS RoBerT WALLACE 1 
2231 Albatross St. 
San Diego 

GARRETSON, Pvt. JOHN TRUMAN 1-2 


453 California Terrace 
Pasadena 2 


GarTLeEy, AS Dayvip CLARKE 2-3 
724 W. Dryden 
Glendale 


tot 


1-2-3 


1-27 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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Gaye, AS JAMES ARTHUR 2-3 
807 N. Avenue 65 
Los Angeles 42 

GEISERT, PyT. BRICE ELLIOTT 
16944 S. Vermont 
Gardena 

GeEorGE, AS WILLIAM ROBERT 
2028 Victoria Drive 
Santa Ana 

GiBson, Pvt. JAY WILLIAM 
1712 Colegrove 
Montebello 

GIERLICH, Pvt. JAMES OswALD_ 1-2 
128—S8th St. 
Manhattan Beach 

GILMoRE, Pvt. FLoyp DUANE 1-27 
6042 Hubbard 
Los Angeles 22 

Givens, AS ALBERT Doucias 3 
1217 S. Genesee Ave. 
Los Angeles 35 

Givens, AS JAMES KING, JR. 
1121 S: Birch St 
Santa Ana 

GLENN, PyT. RoBERT FRANCIS 1-2 
492—41st St. 
Oakland 9 

GoopE, Pvt. MAXIMILIAN’. 1-2 
633 Tularosa Drive 
Los Angeles 26 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


Gorpon, PyT. DoNALD JosEPH. 1-2-3 
460 Belvedere St. 
San Francisco 

Gorpbon, Pvt. STANLEY DEE 1-27 


1319 N. Harris 
Hanford 

Gorpon, AS RoBerT WALLACE 1 
2248 Kenilworth Ave 
Los Angeles 26 

GorTH, Pvt. PHrLLip WAYNE 
18911 S. Western 
Gardena 

Gott, Pvt. ELpRED Ltoyp 1 
Rt 3: Box ds! 
Oroville 

Gott, Pvt. WILLIAM JOSEPH 
Associated 

Grant, AS CHARLES DOUGLAS 
3688 Norton 
Los Angeles 16 

Grant, AS GLEN HarrRISsON 3 
3358 Troy Drive 
Los Angeles 

Grant, AS KENNETH ERNEST, JR. 2-3 
722 Kenneth Rd. 
Glendale 
Gray, Pvt. WiLL1aM AUGUSTUS 
421 South 10th 
San Jose 12 

GREEN, AS Burt LEAcH 1 
2764 N. E. Wiberg Lane 
Portland, Oregon 

GREENE, AS DEAN THOMAS 3 
P. O. Box 893 
Shafter 


GREENE, AS Puruip HILLIARD 
Huntington Hotel 
Pasadena 

GREINER, Pyt. Francis Louis 1-2 
Rt. 2, Box 918 
Mountain View 

GRIFFIN, AS CLARENCE CHARLES 1 
709% E. 7th St. 

Long Beach 

Griccs, AS DERRELL EUGENE 3 
1058 E. St. Clara 
Ventura 

Gronsky, AS IrvinG IsraAEL 3 
633 Woodruff Ave. 

Los Angeles 24 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
1-2-3 


1-27 


1-2-3 


Gross, AS HaroLtp DEAN 1. 
6530 Homewood 
Los Angeles 28 

Groves, AS RoBERT CLINTON 
ReRe 2, 


Goldendale, Washington 
GUENTHER, PvT. Cart Donat 
154—12th Ave. 
San Mateo 
GurRarD, Pyt. EpwinN CHARL 
14 Sydney Way 
San Francisco 
Guzzarpo, AS WM. ANTHON 
3528 Olympiad Drive 
Los Angeles 43 
Haas, AS Frep Mitton 1-2. 
1573 N. Avenue 47 
Los Angeles 42 
Haun, AS DonaLp Woop rori 
753 Peck Rd. 
El Monte 
Haun, AS Howarp Dwicut 
753 Peck Rd. 
El Monte 
Hai, AS CHARLES MILTON 
238 Lomita Drive 
Alta Loma 
Hai, AS Ernest Martin, Jr 
239 Pleasant St. 
San Marcos, Texas » 
HALL, Pvt. WALTON WHITEH 
2114 E. Rosecrans 
Compton 
Hamiiton, AS Har.ee Keir! 
6816 Delta Ave. 
Long Beach 5 
Hancock, Pvt. Tuomas ANDI 
4058 Lyon Ave. 
Oakland 1 
Hankey, AS JOHN ARMITAGE 
Box 267 
San Juan Capistrano 
Hankins, AS Donatp Day, 
4777 E. Mountain View 
San Diego 
HANSEN, PvT. CHARLES DICK 
Rt. 1, Box 489 
Kerman 
HANSEN, Pvt. Davin ALFRED 
50 Partridge Lane 
Daly City 
HANSEN, Pvt. DARWIN Awe} 
1605 Weldon 2 
Fresno 4 
HANSEN, AS RoBert FRED ‘| 
415 Beech St. | 
Vancouver, Washington 
HANSEN, AS WILLIAM PETER! 
325 W. Ramona Blvd. 
Alhambra 
Harper, AS Jason TALMac] 
Savannah, Tennessee 
Harspeson, AS JAMES WILLI 
208 E. Surf 
Balboa 
Harsison, AS EpwArD McC 
1045 Roanoke Rd. 
San Marino | 
Harper, AS Dwicnt CauGHN 
2522 Longden Ave. 
Temple City 
Harper, AS SHERMAN LERO ‘ 
1144 E. Bryan 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma : 
Harriot, AS CAMERON 2-) 
530 Cypress St. 
Laguna Beach 
Harris, AS EvERETT Keir? 
1429 Poinsettia St. 
Long Beach ‘ 


AS ArTHURC. 2-3 
W. Maple 


ton 
Re AS KENNETH LEIGH 2t 
_E] Rito 

dale 8 
y, AS SAMUEL ScoTT 1 
N. Nevada St. 
on City, Nevada 
-t, AS RoperT EMERY 3 
3. Oakland 
dena 5 
's, Pvt. WiLLiAM CARROLL 1-2 
—23rd Ave. 
Francisco 
in, Pvt. Dav.p T. 
_N. Commerce 
ton 

AS JoHn Dewey 2-3 
|W. Amerige Ave. 


ton 
‘rp, AS JoHN THos. BELCHER 3 
Javenhurst 

ywood 
‘he AS WILLIAM COLLIER 1-2 
Church St. 
Angeles 42 
1:oN, Pyr. RoBERT Epwarp 1-2-3 
WV. Avenue 28 

\ngeles 31 
hs Pyt. Harry WILLIAM 1-2-3 
N. Poplar 


1-27 


( ton 
<w, AS Howarp BENJAMIN 3 
| N. 7th St. 
oygan, Wisconsin 
rcxs, AS PAuL LAUMANN 3 
|| Box 35 
i erly, Idaho 

‘WGeR, Pvt. HENRY LEE 
. Encinal Ave. 
| eda 

‘son, Pvt. Won. Louis 
\—67th St. 
> sley 

ann, AS GeorGE FREDRIC 
«Townsend 
Angeles 41 
Pvt. DoNALD JAMES 1-2 
) Atlantic 
| Beach 2 
C EY, Pvt. Epwin C., Jr. 1-2 
Central Ave. 


1-27 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


tourg 
y, AS Cuas. THompson 1-2-3 
'\N. Ross 
i Ana 
FAN, Pyt. CHarLes Davip 1 


2; Airamonte Ave. 


-30th Ave. 

ub ‘rancisco 21 

A Pvt. JaMEs EUGENE 
a! Ave, 

it), New York 

Ay, AS Witt1AM Raymonp 3 
56th St. 

aind 9 

Lp, Pyt. Jack FRANCIS 
/:-18th Ave. 

ul ‘rancisco 

L, AS JacK Manninc_ 1-2 
3] Berkeley Ave. 

O;ingeles 26 
LER, Pvt. JAMES 
t. Box 266 
{citain View 


), Pvt. Davin WILLIAM 1f 


“io 
1m Pyt. HarLanp Jack 1-2-3 


1-2-3 
1-27 


1-2-3 


4 Chestnut St. 
Tancisco 


| 
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HouMes, AS Harry Lioyp, Jr. 3 
1906 Roosevelt 
Bakersfield 

Ho.strom, AS RoBERT WM. PERRY 3 
1021 N. 21st St. 
Superior, Wisconsin 

Ho.ton, AS RoBerT GoopyEAR 1 
359 N. Wilton Place 
Los Angeles 4 

Honey, AS WILLIAM ALLEN 3 
116 Thompson 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

HOopkKINS, Pvt. JOHN ELTON 1f 
323 Union Ave. 
Fairfield 

Hopps, AS RoperT CHAPPEL 3 
105 Oakwood 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

HourcabeE, Pvt. AMIE JEAN 1-2 
1454 Taylor St. 
San Francisco 11 

Houston, AS RopertT HENRY 3 
149 Lindero Ave. 
Lindsay 

Howarp, Pvt. Ropert Gorpon’ 1-2 
2212 Clinton 
Alameda 


HoweELL, Pvt. KENNETH WM. 1-2-3 
430 N. Oakhurst 
Beverly Hills 

Howry, AS RopertT Hat 1-2-3 


1406 N. Sierra Bonita 
Los Angeles 46 
HuGuHEs, Pvt. Jack LINDLEY 1-2 
Rt. 4, Box 2630 
Modesto 


Hucues, Pvr. LEoNArD ARTHUR, Jr. 1-2 


1700 Berkeley Ave. 
Stockton 

Hutt, AS THEODORE ROOSEVELT 2-3 
225 Westminster 
Venice 

Hunpb.ey, AS JOHN BoreEN, Jr. 
220 Cypress 
Redlands 

Hunt, Pvt. RANDOLPH Boyp 
535 Corbitt 
Burlingame 

HUNTER, Pyt. FLoyp MERLE 
801 Miller 
S. San Francisco 

HunNTLEY, AS STIRLING Louis 1-2 
3668 Beechwood 
Riverside 

HuyckeE, AS Davip Travis 1-2 
211 Medio Drive 
Los Angeles 41 

INGLIS, Pvt. STUART JOHN 
3930 California 
Long Beach 7 

INIQUEZ, PyT. SALVADOR JOSEPH 1 
600—21st Ave. : 
San Francisco 

IrviNG, Pvt. HENry NovELio 
750—36th Ave. 
San Francisco 21 

JACOBSEN, AS JOHN RoBERT 2-3 
12229 S. Vermont 
Los Angeles 44 

JANOPAUL, PyT. PETER, JR. 1-2 
207 Maze Blvd. 
Modesto 

JAYNES, AS GEORGE WRIGHT, JR. 3 
W. 2nd N. St. 
Morristown, Tennessee 


JENKINS, AS WILLIAM WorTHAM 1-2 
4822—1 1th Ave. 
Los Angeles 43 
Jouns, AS Epwarp JAMES 3 
8 Hough St. 
Lafayette 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2+ 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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JouHNnson, AS Epwarp ALLyn' 1-2 
730 W. Burchett St. 
Glendale 2 

Jounson, AS Emory Montcomery 2-3 
516 E. Palmer 
Glendale 

JOHNSON, Pvt. Francis E. 3 
ReESDs3 
Cassopolis, Michigan 

ee as AS Norman Leroy 2+ 


Peru, Indiana 
JOHNSON, Pyt. Ropert ARTHUR 
1154 Davis St. 
San Jose 
Jounson, AS Wynne Erton 3 
Bottle Ground, Washington 
Jones, Pyvr. LauRENCE THOMAS 
Box 253 
Gustine 
Jones, AS Ratpu Norturup 1-2 
1492 Melwood Drive 
Glendale7 ~ 
JORGENSEN, AS Frank Cart 2-3 
3418 Linda Vista Terrace 
Los Angeles 42 
JORGENSEN, AS Harvey Moroni 2-3 
1517 N. Avenue 50 
Los Angeles 42 
JORGENSEN, AS RuLENN. 1-2 
1108 S. Fetterly Ave. 
Los Angeles 22 


1-27 


1-2} 


JORGENSON, Pvt. JoHN DeckER 1-2-3 
40 Corona St. 
San Francisco 12 

Jupson, Pvr. Ropert WILLIAM 1-2-3 


338 Temple 
Long Beach 4 

KALLMAN, AS Rosert Epwarp 3 
892 Mission Canyon 
Santa Barbara 

Katomiris, Pyt. Stavros NicHoLas 1 
1727 White Ave. 


Fresno 3 

Kane, Pvt. JoHN MicHAEL 1-2+ 
Iris 153 
Redwood City 

Kap.Lan, Pvt. Seymour 1-2t 


2402—65th St 

New York City, New York 
KARAJIAN, Pvt. SAMUEL LEON’ 1+ 

Rt. 3, Box 351-B 

Fresno 
Kare, AS Epwarp N. 3 

Rt. 1, Box 247-B 

Sanger 


Kasmire, AS WILLIAM Cooprr, [Re 23 


1124 Ohio St. 
Vallejo 


Kears, AS HERBERT SOMERS 1-2+ 
5651 Fallston St. 
Los Angeles 42 

KEATING, Pvt. JAMES JosEPH 1-2+ 


1814 Page St. 
San Francisco 17 


KEESLING, AS DarreELt Keto 1+ 
Sylvia, Kansas 


KeirH, AS IvAN WuiTFIELD 1-2 
196 E. 6th St. 
Beaumont 


KELLER, Pvt. Ropert NoEL 
105 San Antonio Rd. 
Los Altos 


Keviey, AS Kennetu NEIL 1 
2055 Escarpa Drive 
Los Angeles 41 


Kennepy, AS WILLIAM JoHN 
1633 Highland 
Glendale 2 


1-2-3 


1-2-3f 
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Ker, Pvt. GEorGE LINcoLn 1-2 
Box 6 
Ione 

Kerr, AS STANFORD NELSON 
206 Adele 
Anaheim 

Kerwin, AS WILLIAM GERALD, JR. 3 
419 N. 23rd 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


1-2-3 


KETSCHER, PvT. FRED Epwarp_ 1-2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 556 
Reedley 
Key, Pvt. GEorGE GILMAN 1-2-3 


2078—240th St. 
Lomita 

Kinc, Pvt. ZoLLIE HARALD 17 
3129 Imperial 
Lynwoo 

KiTcHENS, AS JoHN Epwarp 3 
Van Horn 
Texas 

Komororr, AS RopertT A. 
1100 E. Harvard 
Glendale 5 

Kotter, Pvt. RODMAN WALLACE 3 
2307 Wellesley Ave. 
Los Angeles 25° 

KRUEGER, AS CHAUNCEY HERBERT 2-3 
695 Juniper St. 
Long Beach 

KutTzNer, AS JAMES ERNSTING 
3694 Park Blvd. 
San Diego 3 

Kuzmicu, AS Boris FREDRICK 3 
3444th Ave. 
San Francisco 18 

Lacy, AS WapE Hampton, Jr. 27 
Box 16 
Lawton, Iowa 

Larirp, Pvt. JAMES HENRY 1-2 
407 Semple 
Modesto 

Lams, AS THOMAS FRANCIS 2-3 
746 Herschel St. 
Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania 

LaMorne, Pvt. Ke1IrH HUNTINGTON 1-2 
1571 W. Walnut 
Stockton 45 

LANDAAL, AS FRANK OLIVER 
361 Ramona 
Bellflower 

LANDRETH, AS JAMES Brooks 1-2 
921 N. Avenue 66 
Los Angeles 42 

Larson, AS JOHN LoRAINE 2-3 
1526 Whitmore St. 
Rosemead 

LaVInE, AS DAVE FRANCIS 
210 Granite 
Pacific Grove 

Lawson, AS DoNALD FREDERICK 
2142 Courtland 
San Marino 9 

Layne, AS Howarp Francis 1-2 
2236 San Marco 
Hollywood 

Lecuer, Pyt. Ervin MicHaEL 2-3 
4136 W. Kingston Place 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 

Lee, AS WiLu1AM Dayip 1-2-3 
1365 Morada Place 
Altadena 

LreIcHT, Pvt. Howarp ROLAND 
422 Maple St. 
Lodi 


Lent, AS BERKELEY N. 3 
8817 S. E. Ellis St. 
Portland 6, Oregon 

LeTcHER, AS ALFRED 3 
Box 426 
Victorville 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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Lewis, AS Louis Witson_ 1-2 
442 Woodbury Rd. 
Glendale 6 

Mee AS BERTHAL WARREN 2-3 

tr 

Newton, Iowa 

LINDEMANN, AS THEODORE ROBERT 2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 31 
Chowchilla 

LINDNER, AS FRED Ltoyp 1-2 
466714 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41 

LoGAN, PvT. JOHN TOMLINSON 1-2 
5021 W. 115th St. 
Los Angeles 43 

LoNERGAN, AS Jos. ANTHONY, JR. 1-2-3 
512 N. Vega St. 
Alhambra 

Lunp, AS LEVAL_ 1 
3245 Lowry Rd. 
Hollywood 27 

LUNDBLADE, AS CarL OMER 1-2 
Alice & Walnut 
Ramona 

McCarthy, Pyr. Tuos. Henry, Jr. 3 
7 Glengarry 
Winchester, Massachusetts 

McCoy, AS JAMES MaTHEW 2-3 
3224 Flower St. 
Lynwood 

McCuttocu, Pvt. HucGH Lorimer 1-2 
727 N. Las Palmas 
Hollywood 28 

McDona.p, PvT. OREN W. 1 
1318 E. Garfield 
Glendale 5 

McFappeENn, AS RospertT CLYDE, Jr. 3 
2055 Pelham Ave. 
Los Angeles 25 

McFar.LanpD, Pvt. Ropert BRUCE 1T 
1534 E. First 
Long Beach 3 

McGauan, AS WALLACE ALEXANDER 3 
204 First 
Woodland 

McINERNEY, AS THOMAS JOSEPH 27 
700 Strand 
Redondo Beach 

McIntTosH, AS DoNALD HAROLD 2 
159 W. B St. 
Colton 

McIntyre, AS JAMES RONALD 
3151 Los Flores Ave. 
Lynwood 

McKay, Pvt. JosepH F. 17 
828 W. 68th St. 
Los Angeles 44 

McLeop, AS Epwarp BLAKE, Jr. 1-2 
4604 Franklin 
Los Angeles 27 

MacLeop, AS Jack MAtcotm 1-2-3 
1391 La Solana 
Altadena 

MacNarr, AS JoHN PaTToNn 
224 ‘Thurston Ave. 
West Los Angeles 

McNeEw, AS WILLIAM Bruce 3 
3136 N. Verdugo Rd. 
Glendale 8 

Mappen, AS Irt Snape 3 
667 Lakeview Ave. 
San.Francisco 12 

Macc1, AS CHARLES GEORGE, JR. 2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 10 
Live Oak 


Macneson, AS NorMAN JAMES 1 
PW ERE Flower 
Santa Ana 

Majesk1, AS RAtpu Vicror 3 
3380 N. River Rd. 
Salem, Oregon 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


~Morriti, AS RoBert ANTHON 


Mann, Pvt. JoHN RoBErT sg 
1705 California St. 

Covina . , 

MarkKuHaM, PyT. DEAN FERRIS 
10277 Missouri 
Los Angeles 

MartTIN, Pyt. FRANCIS FERDINA 
Rt. 1, Box 400 
Turlock : 

Martin, AS PETER HarRIsON 
307 S. Norton Ave. 
Los Angeles 5 

Matuews, AS Bruce Fran 
317 S. Flower 
Santa Ana : 

Maynarp, AS Davip WAYLANE 
127 E. Brookdale 

_ Fullerton 

MEcARTEA,AS ROBERT NORMA} 
930% N. Martel Ave. 
Hollywood 46 

Mewnpes, AS STANLEY HAROLD 
5337 Monroe St. 

Los Angeles 38 

MERACLE, AS JOHN WARNE 1 
212 Pierce 
Santa Rosa , 

MippLeton, AS RoperT L.  1- 
1614 Cleveland 
Glendale 2 

Mies, AS RicHARD ENGLISH 
4042 Verdant St. : 
Los Angeles 26 

MILLER, Pvt. CLIFF QUILLEN 
2027 Mable 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Mier, AS RoBERT ARTHUR 
5165 Delaware Ave. 

Los Angeles 41 

Mi.uer, AS RoBeRT THEODORE 
1406 Las Flores Drive 
Los Angeles 41 

MILurKaNn, AS WILLARD Evzie 
2440 Yosemite Drive 
Los Angeles 41 

MopELAnpD, AS RAYMOND, Jr. 
144714 W. 58th Place 
Los Angeles 44 | 

Morrat, AS Gorpon Howard 
- 624 Woodbury Rd. | 
~ Glendale 6 

MorFatTtT, AS CHARLES LuTHE| 
118 Boyd St. 
Johnson City, Tennessee | 

Mo.tversTuEN, AS RALPH GLE! 
520 N. Sparks St. 
Burbank | 

Moore, Pvt. HARLAN STACY / 
1075 S. El Molino 
Pasadena 5 

Moore, AS JOHN RICHARD 2: 
901 Masonic Ave. 
Albany 6 

Morcan, AS Jess SYLVANUS | 
172 Nieto 
Long Beach 3 


| 


215 N. Elm Drive 
Beverly Hills 
Morse, AS RICHARD Gorpon - 
1852 Warwick Rd. 
San Marino 9 | 
Moss, AS Sanpy Davin 1-2 | 
1554 W. 106th St. | 
Los Angeles 44 
MotTo.La, Pvt. VINCENT Vat 
817 S. Rowan Ave. | 
Los Angeles 23 
Mupp, AS SEELEY Winersvi 
1550 Oak Grove Ave. | 
Pasadena 5 | 


| 
ya¥y AS CHARLES JAMES, JR. 3 
i ‘apaliano Drive 


71, i a AS Wo. N., Jr. 
?')5 Belleporte Ave. 

H bor City 

AS Pocene ALLAN 1-2 
R |, Box 319 

5a Ana 

ry Pyt. Joun Hawkins, III 17 
:| W. Maine 

; yune, Mississippi 

a:E, AS RicHarp Harry 3 

B 1 

P -erville 


1-2-3 


2 | W. 9th St 
_ Angeles 6 
uN, AS DANIEL Rees 3 
1) Sunfield Ave. 
Lg Beach 
uN, AS HARVEY FRANS, JR. 
|!) Verdugo Knolls 
Gndale 8 
n, AS WILLIAM Epwarp 1-2 
i Coronado Ave. 
jan Beach 
uN, AS WituiaM Kiore 1 
| 5 N. Orange Drive 
| Angeles 38 
T:RTON, AS RayMOND WaYNE 3 
\) Edith 
3 celey 
vx0uGH, AS RopertT LEE 2-3 
18 


1-2-3 


3 stow 
vomB, AS Cuartes Henry 17 
\ Magnolia 
Juba 

LS, AS JOHN FREDERICK 1-2, 
J Spencer 
“ndale 2 

Ls, AS RicHarD Epwarp 1 
: $. Elm 

ambra 
(LS, PytT. Ropert Harotp 1 
j N. Euclid Ave. 
4 )ario 


PN, Py. Joun Francis 1-2-3 
6 Locust 

g Beach 2 

in, AS James Norman _ 1-2-3 


\7 W. 41st Place 
Angeles 37 
i AS Joun Atva, Jr. 2-3 

adys 

iterey Park 
FN, AS RALPH GERALD 3 
}2 E. 4th 

_ Angeles 22 
tk, Pyt. ANTHONY VINCENT 1-2 
-1—10th 
‘meda 

12R, AS Donatp Louis 3 
) 2 S. E. Belmont 
‘tland 16, Oregon 
“EN, AS GEORGE DoucLas 
) 3—7th Ave 

_ Angeles 43 
|UNOR, ot MES ALBERT 1-2} 
1 Rugby 

“atington at 


1-2-3 


1, PyT. DoNALD WILLIAM 1-2-3 
} 8; Greenwood 
ie > 8 

, AS Ropert Weston 1-2-3 


i S. W. Palatine Hill Rd. 
tland 1, Oregon 


%, AS Pau D. 3 
8 Park 
innclaw, Washington 


| 
| 


W/ENDER, AS Puitip DAVENPORT 1-2 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


OsTERMAN, Pvt. JoHN, JR. 1 
Rt. 1, Box 79 
Santa Ana 
Owens, AS CHESTER LERoy 3 
511 N. Water 
Salem, Indiana 
Owens, AS Timon Evans, Jr. 17 
1468 Armadale Ave. 
Los Angeles 42 
PAGE, Pvt. ELLis BATTEN 
Hillcrest Apartments 
Wichita, Kansas 
PaicH, PvT. FRANK JOHN 1 
848 Chestnut 
Oakland 
Pain, AS Davin H.R. 2-3 
6127 Rhodes 
North Hollywood 
PALMER, AS RALPH JuDSON 1 
926 N. Orlando 
Los Angeles 46 
PALMER, AS WARREN CoB 3 
10771 Rochester 
Los Angeles 24 
Parsons, Pvt. Roy Hucu 
Rt. 2, Box 373 
Chico 
PARTRIDGE, AS H1LARY GARDNER 2-3 
1710 Monterey 
Hermosa 
Pascoz, AS DELMER JOSEPH 
1619 Kenneth Road 
Glendale 1 
PauLy, Pvt. GzorGE WILLIAM 3 
115 E. Olive 
Corona 
Pearson, AS CraiG LANSDOWNE 3 
1862 Willow St. 
San Diego 6 
Pearson, AS JAMES RoGer_ 1-2 
509 E. Central 
Balboa 
Peters, AS RAYMER PHELPS, JR. 2-3 
Box 16 
Franklinton, Louisiana 
PETERSON, AS JAMES DEXTER 
1164 Howard 
Glendale 7 
PETERSON, AS Marion GEorRGE 3 
190 N. Mesa Blvd. 
Mesa, Arizona 
PINION, AS JEssE WILTON 2-3 
1023 Vernon 
Texarkana, Texas 
PooLe, Pvt. Ropert Sippoway 1-2 
757 N. Water 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
PorTER, Pvt. Epwarp JAck 1 
1256 Rosecrans 
Norwalk 
PorTMAN, AS Harry RusseLut 1-2 
5234 Corteen Place 
North Hollywood 
Potter, AS JAMES Epwarp 2-3 
Rt. 1, Box 279-B 
EI Centro 
PoweE.., AS FRANKLIN MAuaw, JR. 2-3 
115 Buena Vista Blvd. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Powers, AS WiL.1s FLoyp 1-2 
934 W. Magnolia 
Compton 
Priest, AS DanieL HILLMAN 1-2 
605 W. Spear 
Carson City, Nevada 
Raprorp, AS WESLEY Ervin 2-3 
8038 N. E. Sandy Blvd. 
Portland 13, Oregon 
Ratu, AS JAcK ALBERT 
1020 W. 59th St. 
Los Angeles 37 


1-2-3 


1-2+ 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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Raynes, AS ARNOLD J. 1-2 
30765°D” 
San Bernardino 

Repp, AS DonaLp WILEY 2-3 
Blanding, Utah 

REDMON, AS VERNON LELAND 1-2 
839 Pelanconi 
Glendale 2 

REED, AS Jos—EPH DoyLE 3 
418 Eastern 
Taft 

REESE, Pyr. Ltoyp ALBERT 1 
511 Ocean View Ave. 
Whittier 

REEVES, PyvT. GEORGE WILLIAM 1 
Bin J 
Avenal 

RescH, AS WILLIAM DaLE 3 
43 Hatton Ave. 
Spreckels 

REYNOLps, AS GLENN LL. 3 
2225 Camino Real 
Arcadia 

Reyno tps, AS RicHarp R. 37 
310 S. Hoxie 
Monahans, Texas 

Rez, AS JAMES MELVIN 
825 N. Patron St. 
Santa Ana 

Ricuarps, AS Lynn STEPHEN, JR. 3 
1403 E. S. Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

RicHarps, AS STANLEY R. EVERETTE 2-3 
1496A Linden 
Long Beach 6 

RICHMOND, PvT. WILLIAM GEORGE 2-3 
5143 Vincent 
Los Angeles 41 

RINGHOLZ, AS JOSEPH FRANCIS 2-3 
Rt. 2, Box 958 
Vista 

Roperts, AS HENRY LEWALLEN 
1508 Whitley Ave. 
Corcoran 

Roserts, AS JAcK KEITH 3 
Vaughnsville, Ohio 

Roserts, AS RicHARD DESALES 2-3 
2747 N. E. 19th Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 

RopriGcuEs, Pvt. ABEL JOSEPH 1-2 
365 N. Autumn St. 
San Jose 11 

RoeTTGerR, AS RicHARD WALTER 3 
2908 Greer Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ropo.o, PvT. EowArD DENVER 
691 Victoria Ct. 
San Leandro 

Rowe, AS LEonarpD Harotp 3 
3570 Lime Ave. 
Long Beach 7 

RuBSAMEN, AS Davin STANLEY 1-2 
1255 Morada Place 
Altadena 

RueEp, Pvt. PAUL LINGOLN 
Rt. 2, Box 2585 
Sacramento 

RuETHER, AS WALTER HENRY 1-2 
1750 N. Orange Drive 
Hollywood 

RusH, PvT. JAMES WARREN 
Rt.1, Box 28 
Patterson 

RussELL, PvT. Epwarp 17 
25 Ramona 
San Francisco 

RussELu, AS RoperT McWatry 
Oracle Rd 
Tucson, Arizona 

SAGHATELIAN, PyT. SNAR JAMES 1f 
512 ‘“M”’ St. 
Fresno 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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St. Crain, AS EUGENE ALDEN 1-2-3 
2279—4th St. 
LaVerne 
SAMUELSON, AS Jack DELEss_ 1-2-3 


752 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 38 

SANTOS, PvT. ALFRED 1 
2066 Chorro St. 
San Luis Obispo 

SANTOS, Pvt. DaniEL Louis 1-2 
Rt. 2, Box 126 
Tulare 

SARGENT, AS DoNNE Royce 3 
1314 Cordova 
Glendale 7 

SATTERSTROM, PyT. ErLanp J. P. 
Rt Box 278 
Kingsburg 

SAVILLE, AS Mark 1-2-3 
800 Oak Knoll Circle 
Pasadena 5 

ScHATZ, PvT. JOHN, JR. . 1-2 
6930 Lacey St. 
Oakland 3 


1-2 


ScHNITGER, AS ARTHUR WALLACE 1-2-3 


Rtas boxm2oo 
Garden Grove 
SCHUMACHER, AS WENDELL H. 
307 N. Carson St. 
Carson City, Nevada 
ScHWARTZ, AS Amos NATHANIEL 
1824 Ramona Ave. 
S. Pasadena 
Scott, AS KENNETH RANDALL 
1648 Plymouth 
San Francisco 12 
Scott, Pvt. WILLIAM J. 1-2 
1062 W. 55th St. 
Los Angeles 37 
SEELEY, Pvt. FRANK CAMPBELL 
8815—5Sth Ave. 
Inglewood 
SELTZER, AS RAYMOND WARREN, 
842 E. Fairmount 
Burbank 
SENTER, AS Marvin JAMES 3 
3009 Mission 
San Francisco 10 
Sessions, AS REX EUGENE 3 
220 N. Sycamore 
Lansing 15, Michigan 
SETTERHOLM, AS RALPH GORDON 
2001 Kentucky St. 
Bakersfield 
SHANNON, AS DonaLp TAYLOR 
1001 W. Main 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1-2-3 


1-2 


1-2-37 


1-2 


Jr. 


3 


3 


SHARP, Pvt. NATHAN CARROLL 2 


Simi 


SHATTUC, AS WILLIAM ELLISON, JR. 1-2: 


1940 Carmen 
Los Angeles 28 

SHEEHAN, AS FRANKLIN FRYER 
1286—32nd Ave. 

San Francisco 22 
SHELTON, AS RoBerT HALE 
1560 Torrey Pines Rd. 

La Jolla 

SHERIDAN, Pvt. JOSEPH PHILLIP 
620 Magnolia 
Pasadena 5 


SHuRTZ, AS WILLIAM WELLWoop 1-2-3 


240 N. Cliffwood Ave. 
W. Los Angeles 24 


S1cAL, AS ALBERT Epwarp 1-2 
86 Fredrick Ave. 
Menlo Park 


Simpson, Pvt. WiLtiAM M. 1 
1010 E. Harvard 
Glendale 5 


3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1 
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SinGREY, AS WILLIAM JACKSON 2-3 


7327 Delaware 
Portland 3, Oregon 
SLADE, AS Epwarp 
500—9th Ave. 
San Francisco 18 
SLITER, Pvt. DonALp Douc.Las 3 
1030 Carolyn Ave. 
San Jose 10 
SMarRT, AS SPENCER RAYMOND 3 
Grace, Idaho 
SMITH, Pvt. DANA DuBois 1 
320 Orange Grove Ave. 
S. Pasadena 
SmiTH, Pyr. Davip RopmMaAn_ 1-2 
344 Myrtle 
Glendale 3 
SmiTH, AS JAMES MILLarD 3 
1828—253rd 
Lomita 
SmiTH, AS JEAN Aaron» 2-3 
4931 N. E. Glisan St. 
Portland 13, Oregon 
SmiTH, AS STANLEY BLack 1-2 
1611 Ramona Ave. 
S. Pasadena 
SmMiTH, AS STANLEY GALEN 3 
701 Portola 
Glendale 6 
SNEBOLD, AS NEAL Gross 3 
2404 Speedway 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Sora, Pvt. ANTHONY JOSEPH 
666 S. 11th St. 
San Jose 12 
SPAETH, PytT. CLAUDE FRANCIS 1 
2308 W. 20th 
Los Angeles 7 
Speck, AS ELMER Ross 2 
591 W. 10th 
Eugene, Oregon 
SPERAW, AS Ervin RicHarp- 17 
320 Vicksburg St. 
San Francisco 14 
STAHL, AS RoBERT JOHN 
4733 Coldwater 
N. Hollywood 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


STEENBOCK, Pvt. STANLEY RICHARD 1-2 


1834—260th St. 
Lomita 

STEFFEN, AS ARTHUR LEE, JR. 3 
815 S. Garnsey 
Santa Ana 

STEPHENS, AS Epwarb Car 
430 E. Bay Ave. 
Balboa 


STEPHENSON, AS WALTER ARTHUR 2-3 


630 E. 84th St. 
Los Angeles 1 


STERLING, PyT. GEORGE CREIGHTON 


5127 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41 
STEVENSON, AS GEorGE Wo. 
1362 Ramona Ave. 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
STEVENSON, AS WILLIAM WALSER 
Box 21 
Oleum 
STEWART, AS DonaALp Ross’ 2-3 
Rt. 3, Box 800 
San Diego 


STODDARD, AS Wm. HuNTINGTON II 


1832 Gardena 
Glendale 4 


STOFFELS, AS HERMAN 3 
717 E. Colorado 
Glendale 5 

STONE, Pvt. EpwarpM. 1 
314 Park St. 

Whittier 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


STONE, AS RoBerRT KENpRICK 
101 Poplar St. 
Berkeley 8 

STONE, AS WILLIAM Earu 1-2. 
Rt. 1, Box 166 
Camarillo 

STOUGHTON, AS ELToNn News 
DAD Tos Sth St. 
Duluth, Minnesota 

STRAYER, "AS Howarp ‘THOMAS 
847 W. 125th St. 
Los Angeles 44 

STREET, Pvt. JACK Ja sig 
Rt. 1, Box 919 
Porterville 

STROSNIDER, AS KENNETH Owe: 
Yerington, Nevada 

STROTHER, AS MEapE KENNETH 
2959 W. Avenue 33 
Los Angeles 41 

STURTEVANT, Pvt. RaLPu Dog, | 
Rebs 


Coulterville 
Su1TER, AS Davin Marion 2} 
Rt. 2 
Nysso, Oregon 
SuUTTLES, AS RAYMOND HErScHE 
310 Lincoln 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Swanson, AS Harmon NorrTar 
2373 Addison Way 
Los Angeles 41 
SWETT, PyT. LELAND B. 1-2 
100 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 
Tay Lor, Pvt. Louis Gene 1-2. 
718 Elm Avenue 
Long Beach 2 | 
Taytor, Pvt. RicHARD Eart 1 
1417 W. 87th St. 
Los Angeles 44 | 
‘Tay_or, Pvt. RopertT HANEN 
226 Sespe St. 
Fillmore 
THompson, AS Cuartss E., Jr. 
1365 N. El Molino | 
Pasadena 6 
‘THOMPSON, Pvt: Morton Cuan: 
2710 El Roble Drive | 
Los Angeles 41 
‘THRASHER, AS LIONEL FLoyD | 
470 Philadelphia 
Pomona 
‘THURMAN, AS RoBErRT VINCEN’ 
4540—S58th j 
San Diego 5 
Tr1BerG, AS STANLEY EmIL 1-| 
4622 Alta CanyadaRd. | 
La Canada 
TILDEN, Pyt. Leroy Stow 17 
70 Rockaway Ave. a | 
San Francisco 
TrnvEeR, AS GLENN Erin 1 
Bishop 
TINKER, AS KENNETH Marion$ 
1929 Juniper 
Long Beach 6 
TrppreE, AS Bruce Epwarp_ 1:3 
1006 S. Towne Ave. 
Pomona 
Titus, AS STEPHEN 
325 Rimpau 
Los Angeles 5 
Topp, Pvt, Georce K. 1-2 
9028 Glenoaks 
Roscoe 
To.ierson, AS DonaLp GaSsM ). 
275 Muirfield Rd. 
Los Angeles 4 
TOWNSEND, AS Jerrrey R., A 1 
2181 Guy St. 
San Diego 3 


| 


1-2-3 


;, Pvt. RoperT 1 

2 Artesia Blvd. 

og Beach 

£3, wG THOMAS JAMESON 2-3 
4 Marine 


i ington 

» aorF, AS RicHarp S._ 1-2-3 
4. Garvey Blvd. 

TR RREVELD, AS DonaLp J. 3 
t, Pvt. JULIAN 1 

g. RS) BY St. 

cr 

aN n, AS Ray LAURENCE 2-3 

| Serrano Ave. 


s.ngeles 5 
, AS DonaLp Epwarp 2-3 
E Washington 
Gat RAYMOND JAMES 2 
| “Gaffey St. 
1edro 
\ Pvt. RAyMonp LEE 1-2 
. 111th Place 
vi ngeles 41 
: zEs, AS LEONARD BOUGHN 3 
1. Bradshaw 
¢ ebello 
in, AS JoHN JAMES 3 
(Shirley Rd. 
)gstown 8, Ohio 
AS eke pest 
| Fuller Ave 
c ‘wood 46 
it ur, Pvt. EpMuUND Sas 
. Court 
tia 
2 Hewes, AS Joun Davip 2 
) Ne 4th St 
| nbra 
3, AS Marvin SUMNER 3 
| §. Corning 
ingeles 35 
Pvt. Kart Joun’ 1-2 
io St. 
Bluff 
WCE, Pyy. RICHARD LEE 1 
| Contra Costa St. 
ord 


JcE, AS RicHarp LEE 3 
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«son, Michigan 


irs, Pvr. Homer Francis 3 
) N. Drake 


| 


| ago, Illinois 
VAacK, AS Harry Me vin, Jr. 3 


| Virginia Ave. 
| dale 2 


1, AS Davin Howey 3 
3 Valley View 
yale 


REGISTER OR SLUDENTS 


Way, Pvt. LOWELL BERNARD 1-2-3 
R. R..:2. 
Mt. Vernon, South Dakota 
WEATHERLY, AS Eart 3 
1215 Ten Eyck 
Jackson, Michigan 
Weaver, AS RopertT LEE 3 
2136 Locust Ave. 
Long Beach 
WE cH, AS JAy Evarp 1-2 
7501 Whitsett Ave. 
Los Angeles 1 
WELLS, AS WarRREN Brooks 1 
62 W. Washington 
Pasadena 
Wueat, AS RicHarD PIERCE 1-2-3 
4801 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 8, D. C. 
WHEATON, AS RICHARD WILLIAM: 1-2 
2116 Monterey Blvd. 
Hermosa Beach 
WHEELER, Pvt. KEENE NETTLETON 2-3 
2629% S. Howard Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
WHITAKER, AS URBAN GEORGE 
2278 Comstock 
San Diego 10 
WuiteE, AS GERALD RopERICK 2-3 
734 Sierra Madre Blvd. 
San Marino 9 
Waite, AS Ricuarp JOHN 
2397 Lambert Drive 
Pasadena 8 
Wuite, AS WILLIAM SANFORD 1 
2249 Queensbury Rd. 
Pasadena 7 
WHuitTMaN, AS Rosert TayLor 2-3 
1661 Fulton Ave., S. W. 
Birmingham 7, Alabama 
WHITTLESEY, AS EUGENE WYMAN 2-3 
518 King 
Indio 
WICKERN, AS WILLIAM SAMUEL 1-2 
5514 S. Gramercy Place 
Los Angeles 37 
WieEcks, PyvT. DONALD FREDERICK 1-2-3 
Walnut Grove, Minnesota 


WIEDENHOEFER, Pvt. HANS WERNER 1 
1287 Arguello 
San Francisco 21 
WIEFELS, AS FRANK LEONARD 3 
381 N, Murray 
Banning 


Wiccins, AS EUGENE THOMAS 3 
1058 N. Huntington Dr. 
Pomona 

WiLcox, Pvt. Eowarp ARTHUR 
25914 Grand Ave. 

Long Beach 3 

Wiicox, AS JAMES ALFRED 2-3 
Rte 
Vale, Oregon 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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Witcox, AS STEPHEN SIDNEY 2-3 
4301 N. E. Couch 
Portland, Oregon 


WILLEY, AS GEorGE ARTHUR 1-2 
2903—2nd Ave. 
Los Angeles 16 


WILuiAMs, AS RoBerT ELwyn_ 1-2 
415 S. Hobart 
Los Angeles 5 


WILLIAMSON, Pvt. JACK EVERETT 1-2-3 
228 E. 10th St. 
Hanford 


WInpsor, AS Robert EArt 2 
3084 Colton Ave. 
San Diego 


WINNE, AS LAWRENCE 3 
129 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Altadena 


WINTERHALTER, AS Wo. CHAs., JR. 2-3 
1595 N. Lake Ave. 
Pasadena 


Wooparp, AS WILLIAM Marvin 3 
433 Randolph 
omona 


WOOLDRIDGE, PyT. DoNALD E. 1-2 
134 W. William St. 
San Jose 10 


WRESTLER, AS RICHARD MELVIN 3 
3530 Shefheld 
Los Angeles 32 


WripDE, Pyt. Roy JAMes_ 1-2 
1417 Cottage St. 
Alameda 


WriGHT, AS KENNETH KiInG_ 1-2 
318 Oaklawn 
S. Pasadena 


Wyatt, AS WILLIAM FRANCIS 3 
1097 Linder 
Long Beach 2 


YaTES, AS ANDREW JOSEPH, JR. 2-3 
525 Georgia Ave. 
Macon, Georgia 


YEZDAN, Pvt. THEODORE RICHARD 1-2-3 
802 N. Van Ness 
Fresno 3 


York, AS Ropert 1-2 
Victoria Ave. 
Highland 


YouncG, Pvt. PH1Lip STURTEVANT 1-2 
Box 544 
Fallbrook 

Younc, AS WILLIAM KERCKHOFF 1-2 
101 N. Hudson Ave. 
Los Angeles 4 

ZLAKET, AS CarL MurpPHY 
2340 Heliotrope 
Santa Ana 
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REGISTRATION STATISI4G.2 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1943-1944 


Seniors sister 
PUNIOUSs ceo eseree 


Freshimeneice concn. 
Specials eee 


Total Civilians..... 


Navy V-12 Trainees. 


Total Registrations . 


First Term 


Men Women Total 


2 9 11 
13 54 67 
13 59 72 
14 g8io 102 
31 B0. >.11t 
2 0 2 
75 290° 365 
S04 So 


469 290 758 


Men Women Total 


Second Term 


4 0 4 
83 392 475 
394 


Third Term 


Men Women Total 


9 10 19 
10 43 53 
17 91 108 
13 94 107 
16 111 127 

5 2 7 

70 351 

SO 2 ties wwe 


420 


432 351 783 


Total number individual registrations, 1943-44: Men Women Total 
Civilialis, tua ae ace eee ee 121 487 608 

Navy: V-12 “Trainees's.....2 «aus scene eae 627 Ses Beat 

748 | 487 1235 


DEGREES AND HONORS 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1942-1943 


Doctor of Literature 
RoBert GLAss CLELAND 
JAMES ARTHUR MULLER 
Doctor of Laws 
LymMANn Bryson 


Doctor of Divimty 
Raymonp I. BRAHAMS 
Rex STOWERS CLEMENTS 
Roitio CoLLet LAPorTE 
Davip E. RoBERTS 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1942-1943 
- Master of Arts 


HELEN MESKIMEN PURCELL 


EveLYN FLacc THOMPSON 


Bachelor of Arts 


ELEANOR BoLitEs ALDRICH 
CHARLOTTE LouIsE ANNIN 
Mary CAROLINE ANNIN 
FLORENCE ELyn AUFMANN 
Betsy Bacon 

Louise Curtis Bacon 
PATRICIA CATHERINE Bacon 
JoHN Roy BapcLey 

HirAM KertH BEEBE 

Joun F. BENTON 

HELEN LovuIsE BETTIN 
RAayMmMonpD THomAS BisHoP 
DorotHy ARLENE BLACKBURN 
FRrEDERIC Kinc Boynton, Jr. 
OLIvE ELIZABETH BROCHIERO 
BARBARA BROWN 

Lou1sE SELLE BuNDICK 
Witpur Hucu Burcess 
LAURENCE PRIMM BYERS 
RICHARD GRENVILLE CANNICOTT 
WILLIAM FRACKELTON CARDEN 
HELEN INGRID CARLSON 
RAYMOND JOHN Cary, Jr. 
Mary Louise CHANDLER 
Robert STERLING CHAPIN 


ALICE CLEMENT 

Mary ANN COLE 

HELEN GANS COOPER 

Mary GERTRUDE CoREY 
RosANNA JEAN CRANE 
CHARLES VERNE CROWL 
Mary Beto DAwson 

JouHN H. Downey 

LoRRAINE LILLIAN DUNSETH 
LEONORA PATRICIA EAVES 
BERNARD RALPH ERICSSON 
EUGENIA ALICE GIBBS 
MeELvitteE Mitton GLICKMAN 
ADAHRUTH GREEN | 

JAMES RoBERT GREENE 
Rogpert ALLAN GRENSTED 
BARBARA HALL 

EUGENIE CATHERINE HANNON 
Mary GriFFIN Harvey 
CHRISTABEL ELIZABETH HAVENS 
Nancy CiairE HAVENS 
Mary Jo HENDERSON 

June EpitH Hetzer 
DorotHy JANE Hicks 

Avice Patricia Hitt 


DEGREES AND HONORS bse 


'Norman Roy Hoizer Jut1A ELLEN PATTERSON 
-Eprira O’Nert Horrey FRANCES ELLA PECKHAM 
_Evetyn Kinper HuGHEs Jock Epwarp FRANCIS PETERSON 
-Harotp ALFRED JOHNSON PATRICIA EILEEN POIRIER 
~MartHa RoBerRTA JOHNSON RoBERT PoLKINGHORN 

Rospert PACKER JOHNSON Howarp JOHN POLLMAN 
Frank ANDERSON JONES Mary PELL PRICE 

-Perer E. C. KELLAwAyY Joun RANKIN, Jr. 

-Ricwarp VERN KENDALL Jack OLiver REID 

| PHOEBE KEPLER BARBARA LouIsE RIACH 
Marvis JEROME KEYSER RutH ELLEN RIEGER 
~Wiutram P. KNicHT WALLACE J. RIUTCEL 
_KatTHLEEN WILSON KrocH VirGINIA JUNE ROBINSON 
-Mary Usniinc LAWSHE ANDREW FRANK ROLLE 
-Rocer DEANE LAWSHE James DunsBar RouGH 
SAMUEL LEE Ropert WILLIAM RUFF . 
Joun A. Lepick, JR. VIRGINIA FLORENCE S'AMUELSON 
_EstHer B. Lewis ANITA SCHWARTZ 

|MarGareT ISABELLE LIND Mitprep ELIZABETH SCHWARTZ 
Frances S. LISHNER Cart WESLEY SHANNON 

-C. Max LitTLEJoHN WESLEY THOMAS SHATZER 
-Marcaret DonaLpson McCiunc Jean Louise SMITH 

AttcE CLARE McFARLAND Joun RogBert STONER 
Patricia McGrATH JANE WINSTANLEY SPILLER 
\GrraLp McKEon JEANNE ALTHA STRONA 
Mittarp Harpy McLain Larry GEORGE SUTTON 

Davin EpmMonp McMartin KevorkK V. TASHJIAN 

‘RoBert Parton MAtco_m Davip ALFRED THOMAS 

Ina MARSHALL : EvizABETH LEIGH VAN WERDEN 
WILLIAM OrvAL MartTIN Suirtey L. VIETS 

Crarts McALuisTer MILLER FLORENCE GAyLorpD WALL 
\BARBARA V1I0oLA Moopy Jack Porter WALTON 
CHARLES Lincotn Myers Jean L. WARREN 

-GrorcE GARFIELD NADER, JR. Davin CowpEN WHITE 
-RosemARY NEISWENDER Mary ELizABETH WHITNEY 
Gat NELSON Lois WINTER WILKINSON 
(‘CLARENCE EuGENE NeEwToN, JR. Epwin R. WISE 


‘Ceci, C. S. Nunn 
_Marcaret McKay Owens 


SEENA WopSCHALL 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES: CONFERRED IN 1942-1943 


a TIS Pe an ok Aen enc ec vem cncenaet center nes insecncetecbatsees 1 
MTEL ft 0 se sen ncecn cee sa nmin cece dg mentsbthonntesennsceed igetgecenees 2 
EE ESI ane eR 4 
I Ne a a Face Scie ck sagen dco atisectncenedensatnancuieer utes 2 
Lh ES RINE a 9A 127 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1942-1943 


_ During the year 1942-43 the following students were elected to the Delta 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


Joun F. Benton Mary UEHLING LAWSHE 
\Loutse Sette Bunpick Crarts McALiisTer MILLER 
-Heten Gans Cooper RosEMARY NEISWENDER 
ROSANNA JEAN CRANE Marcaret McKay Owens 
RICHARD BENEDICT ENGLISH Howarp JoHN PoLLMAN 
JEAN ELLEN Garrett ANDREW FRANK ROLLE 
JAMEs Ropert GREENE Jean Louise SMITH 

Mary Grirrin Harvey Davin ALFRED THOMAS 


| RicHarp Vern KENDALL 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE A 


The Post Office Address of Occidental ace is 160( 
Road, Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning peal interests of ‘th 
should be addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and acader mi 
ests should be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be mesh to the offices 
below: 


Admission of students - Chairman of Committee on Adr 
Alumni ‘affairs: 32> (5) -* 20 eee Alumni 
Business affairs’) =. 9-6) 2 j=) (333 | 
Catalogues and bulletins - - - Secretary of the 
Public events and lectures - - - Director of Thor 


Scholarships, employment and 
student aid) - - -> =) =) Direction as Stud 


Student Affairs. = 53205 Rae Dean of the 
Summer Session -  - = = 4+.) = hes of the 
Transcripts of Records,'etc:. <-> - =>) = ae 


Veterans’ Affairs .:-°°'- adh TSI 90 ss Counselor 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE BULLETIN 
New SERIES Jury, 1945 Voit. XXII No. 


Published quarterly by Occidental College, 1600 Campus Road, L 
Angeles, California, and entered as second-class matter, August 19, 1 
iH eee Office at Los Angeles, California, under the Act of 
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MEMBERS OF V-12 NAVAL TRAINING UNIT ENTERING ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION 


- WYLIE HALL, A MENS RESIDENCE 


HERBERT G 


ENTRANCE TO MARY NORTON CLAPP LIBRAI 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


Firty-E1GHTH ACADEMIC YEAR 
1945-46 


tHE LIGRARY OF THE 
tte ty tt AT. 
¢, US ae? % U bu j . 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


OCCIDENTAL IN WAR TIME 


_ Since 1940 Occidental College has striven to cooperate in every 
oossible way with the Government in meeting the emergency 
needs of defense and war. Without changing its fundamental 
character as a college of the liberal arts and sciences, many re- 
adjustments have been effected. 


| The most significant war aspect of Occidental’s life began with 
he establishment of a V-12 naval training unit as of July 1, 1943. 
The V-12 program is designed by the United States Navy to pro- 
ride a supply of college trained young men suitable for possible 
ater selection as officers. To date, 867 naval and marine trainees 
aave been registered in the training unit at this institution. The 
unit has varied in size from a maximum of four hundred to the pres- - 
ent quota of 131 naval trainees. The majority of these have been 
issigned for basic training but there have been groups allocated 
or pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-theological and preliminary deck 
officer training. Included in the total quota have been many former 
Jecidental students who earlier had joined naval reserve units (V-1, 
7-5, V-7). New assignments have been made from high schools, 
rom other colleges and from the fleet and naval shore stations. 


intrance into the V-12 naval program is by action of naval pro- 
curement officers. 


_In the years from 1941 to 1943, many war time changes were 
nade in the Occidental program. Special courses were added 
or men in civilian pilot training, mechanical drawing, map making 
nd reading, meteorology, astronomy, and war production manage- 
aent. In addition, there were adaptations of various established 
‘ourses. With the exception of civilian pilot training most of these 
pecial war time courses remain to assist in providing instruction 
2 both naval trainees and civilians. There was an extension of 
adividual counseling with reference to military service and enlist- 
dents in the various reserves were heavy. The requirements of 
we Physical Fitness program were increased. Special efforts also 
vere directed and continue to be directed to the guidance of 
yomen into various war-time services and at completion of col- 
2ge into either civilian or military activities. 


! 
| 
. 
| 


In 1941 and 1942 six members of the faculty were granted leaves 
of absence for the duration for governmental or military service, 
A number of others on the teaching staff resigned to‘enter such 
services. In early 1943, a three-term academic year was adopted. 


In August, 1942, a Civilian Protection School, jointly sponsored 
by the U. S. Army and the State Office of Civilian Defense, was 
opened on the campus, remaining until August, 1943, giving spe- 
cialized instruction to civilian leaders. Also, a searchlight detach- 
ment of the Western-Defense Command was located on a portion 
of the campus. 


Night classes in courses sponsored by the Engineering, Science, 
and War Management Training Program of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation were offered on the campus from 1942 to 1944. 


In 1945, under the Department of Physics, a computing and report- 
ing unit was established by the United States Army, Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, to work on the photographic records of the Muroc 
Lake High Bombing Project. | 


Various departments have sponsored special activities. In 1942 
and 1943 the Art Department developed the Army Art Auxiliary to 
assist the Army Ordnance Training Center at Camp Santa Anita. 
Also, two conferences have been held on Inter-American relations 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Since December 8, 1941, there has been a vigorous War 
Council, of faculty and students, to care for civilian defense, sales 
of war bonds and stamps, blood donations, and Red Cross and war 
chest drives. | 


With the buildings and equipment of the College being used to 
the maximum it has been necessary to some degree to readjust 
the use of facilities for residence for both women and civilian men. 
The actual conduct of the College's academic program makes little 
distinction between civilians and V-12 trainees. Civilians and 
trainees attend many classes together. They participate also inc 
common social life. For civilians, it has been possible to keer 
the peacetime curriculum virtually unimpaired. For many trainees 
considerable portions of the advantages of a liberal educatior 
have been made available. 


Included among the civilian men registered at Occidental ir 
1944-1945 were twenty-five discharged veterans. There is evidenct. 
that this number will be increased greatly in the immediate future 


ie 


| 
how 


Occidental College contemplates no special school or college for 
veterans, as it is the belief of the faculty that: they should be in- 
cluded, academically and socially, within the unity of the college 
asa whole. There is opportunity, however, within established poli- 
cies, to consider individual needs and problems of veterans. 


Throughout the war years, committees of faculty and students 
have been at work on plans for post-war reorganization. A number 
‘of adjustments to meet the needs of students in the late 1940's will 
be put into effect to expedite the completion of pre-professional 
preparation and to fulfill more effectively the liberal cultural pur- 
poses of Occidental College. 
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Part I 


COLLEGE CALENDAR* 
1945-1946 


FIRST TERM 
Juty 2, Monday: Registration for regular term and for Summer 
Session. : 


Jury 3, Tuesday - Ocroser 19, Friday, inclusive: Classes in session 
except for 


Jury 4, Wednesday : Independence Day. 
Aucust 11, Saturday: Close of Summer Session. 
OcToBER 20, Saturday - OcToBer 24, Wednesday, inclusive: Final | 
Examinations. 


SECOND TERM 


OcToBER 31, Wednesday: Registration. 


NovEMBER I, Thursday - F EBRUARY 2 1, Thursday, inclusive: Classes | 
in session except for the following holidays: | 


~ NoveMBeER 29, Thursday: Thanksgiving Day. 


-DECEMBER 23, Sunday - DECEMBER 26, Wednesday, inclusive: 
Christmas Vacation. 


January 1, Tuesday: New Year’s Day. 


FEBRUARY 22, Friday - FeBruary 26, Tuesday, inclusive: Final 
Examinations. | 


THIRD TERM 
Marcu 6, Wednesday: Registration. | 
Marcu 7, Thursday - June 21, Friday, inclusive: — Classes in) 
session. ‘| 


June 22, Saturday - June 26, Wednesday, inclusive: Final Ex- } 
aminations. : | 


*Subject to change if necessary because of unexpected developments during the 
year. aa 


: 
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HISTORY, EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is an independent, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group 0! 
Presbyterian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition anc 
genius of a non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by it 
charter. Voluntarily, the College reports annually to the Board o: 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., bott 
as to its financial condition and as to its academic program, eyer 
though not organically affiliated with that church. The College cor 
dially acknowledges its gratitude to this Church for its aid in founding 
and in fostering care, particularly in early days, and appreciates th 
recognition accorded the College by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A, 
for its character as a College of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus wa 
“To secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize ; 
culture that is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an aim 0 
the College, that expression of purpose guides the plan of study an 
the life of the College. Occidental is. concerned with developing th 
best interests of the students, with promoting their intellectual, mora 
physical and spiritual well-being. | 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study th 
fundamental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees o 
either Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts. | 


On the basis of a required program of general education designe 
to introduce the student to the various fields of liberal study, to prc 
vide a background of appreciation and understanding of nature, 0 
man and of society, and to develop perspective, informed thinking an 
constructive citizenship, the undergraduate plan of study require 
concentration within a field of specialization chosen from among th 
liberal arts. Curricula are organized leading toward majors for th 
A. B. degree in Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classical Languages, Eec 
nomics, English, Education, French, Geology and Geography, Germa! 
History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physic 
Political Science, Pre-Medical Science, Psychology, Religion, Socio 
ogy, Spanish and Speech. The curriculum allows also for the develo) 
ment of group majors and special combinations of courses to mei 
individual academic objectives or pre-professional needs. Elsewhere 
this catalogue will be found full details of the curriculum and of tl 
plans for both undergraduate and graduate study. — | 


The College has a faculty of approximately seventy members. | 
normal times the student body is limited to eight hundred in numbe 
Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading nation 
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sducation agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Association of 
American Universities; its women graduates are admitted to. member- 
ship in the American Association of University Women; and by 
yuthority of the California State Department of Education it has the 
right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary 
teachers’ credentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta 
Kappa was established at Occidental College in 1926. 


_ The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the 
-esponsibility of administering the educational policy and functioning 
»f the College, and in cooperation with a student association, organized 
ander a constitution and by-laws, control certain student enterprises 
ylaced under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 


_ By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and 
xovernment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made 
vy the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the 
emainder are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The 
30ard exercises general oversight of the College, determines its funda- 
nental policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative 
ind instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the 
musiness center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual 
,dvantages. Its large and secluded campus of more than one hundred 
icres enables the College to shut itself away from the noise and con- 
usion of the city and to live its life in an environment of tranquility 
nd beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to Los Angeles, 
Jecidental possesses all the advantages enjoyed by a metropolitan 
ollege. It is also within close reach of such centers of research as the 
duntington Library and the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Jarnegie Institute. | 


Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of 
nodern type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a 
‘escription of the campus and of the buildings and equipment which 


wa ae developed since the College moved to its present location 
a 


GENERAL REGULATIONS © 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set ani 
observe among themselves a proper standard of conduct, bot! 
within and without the College. Any student who violates th 
codes of common morality, honor, or good citizenship, or whi 
refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will be subjec 
to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspensio! 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the righ 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any studen 
who has outstanding financial obligations either to the College, ¢| 
student organizations, or to others in the community. The Co 
lege also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, t 
exclude from its privileges any student whose presence, in th 
judgment of the appropriate administrative officers of the Colleg 
has proved to be undesirable. | | 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the office 
of the Dean of Women and Counselor of Men. Resources availab! 
to them in assisting students in their adjustment to various phases ¢ 
college life include the services of the Health Staff, of the members ¢ 
the Department of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of tl 
several offices and committees concerned with student interests. A¢ 
visers for special pre-professional fields and major department chat 
men cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. | 


A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Counsel 
of Men, gives special consideration to the interests and needs of y 
turning service men and women. | 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general pul 
pose of education at Occidental College. Residence life provides 
laboratory experiment in democratic living. Each individual stude) 
is expected to assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfa’ 
of the group, and the group aims at all times to be sensitive to t' 


| 


needs and interests of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or leg! 
guardians, all undergraduate women, and all freshman men must li 


/ 
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na residence under college supervision. Information concerning resi- 
lence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 23-24 of this 
publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


_ An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus 
\s centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year 
n Thorne Hall, through which outstanding persons from the 
ields of music, drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and 
nembers of the community. 

| 


Other social activities of the College are under the general 
idministration of the offices of the Counselor of Men and the Dean of 
Women. Regulations governing social life are the result of fac- 
alty and student cooperation and administration. 


_ Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representa- 
‘ives and representatives of both men and women students in college 
residence halls give consideration to general problems of residence 
autually affecting men’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations 
vhich exist on the campus will be found on pages 37-38 of this 
vatalogue. 


| RELIGIOUS LIFE 
_ The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and 
vomen for life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is 
onducted on a distinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly 
‘ecepted as an essential part of culture and character. The free- 
‘om of each student to make his own choice, however, is fully 
ecognized. In addition to the classes in religion as a part of the 
utriculum, various other activities contribute to the enrichment 
nd expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held two days each week. Guest speak- 
Ts of distinction share with faculty members the leadership of 
ese gatherings. Some of the assemblies are of a definitely religious 
ature. A church service is held each Sunday morning under student 
Arection with ministers chosen especially for their understanding of 
oung people and their problems. 

_ The principal student religious organization is the Occidental 
tudent Church which also represents the combined work of the 
\oung Women’s Christian Association and the Young Men’s 
shristian Association. Students interested in the various branches 


| 


| 
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is. 


of religious work as a profession meet for frequent conferences 


or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks just | 


preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year there are 
special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


The various churches in the immediate vicinity of the collie 
give special attention to the student constituency, while the larger 
churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an 
exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health 
of its students, recognizing that adequate health habits and edu- 
cation are an essential part of a college program, and that good 
health is necessary if full value is to be attained from curricular 
activities. 2 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement are included: 
in admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all 


students at the beginning of each year*. A course in hygiene is in- 


cluded in the requirements of the lower division. Training in whole- 
some physical activity is provided by courses in the Physical Educa- 
tion department that strive to develop physical health as well as skills 
in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent 


illness by regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living” 


conditions in the dormitories and fraternity and sorority houses, by 
scientific planning of campus meals, and by continual care of the col- 
lege environment. | : 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expect 
ed in carrying through this program in order that it may be of value 
to all. : 


The health services and facilities of the College are available 


to the students within the general charge for tuition. The per 


sonnel of the health staff may be found listed on page 137 of ‘a 
bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus | 


Here students may receive advice and treatment for minor By 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations wil 


be charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registra| 
tion and fifty cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. (3 
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ments during daily office hours. The building is homelike in at- 
nosphere, but is equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed 
xy two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial furnishes care to 
students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment 
»f the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a 
yeriod of four days per-term within the tuition charge. Non-resident 
students, however, will be charged $1.30 per day for meals during this 
four-day period. Service for additional days is charged at the rate 
of $4.50 per day, students in residence receiving credit of $1.30 per 
lay for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, 
yut if a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves 
he right to give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


_ 3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at 
egular rates. ; 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. Visi- 
ation must be reduced to the very minimum, and students who 
efuse to cooperate with this and other necessary regulations may 
hereby forfeit their right to the facilities of the health center. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 

The following items are not included in the general health 
ervice and must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; 
ervices of specialists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the 
vollege Physician; medical service beyond that ordinarily available; 
‘-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines 
nd any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to a nearby 
‘ospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


| The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and 
mergencies but for any services making unusual demands upon 
_ Physician a charge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 


ke necessary a College physician will assume any needed respon- 
bility. 


| The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, 
i the residence halls, or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, 
eyond first aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 
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ADMISSION 


Occidental College clearly recognizes the importance of sound 
character as well as thorough academic work; accordingly in selecting 
new students both the personal qualifications and the scholastic records 
of each applicant for admission are given careful consideration. Three 
persons are asked to file estimates of the candidate’s personal quali- 
fications and intellectual ability. One of these statements should come 
from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the school last at- 
tended ; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of the appli- 
cant’s own choice who knows him well and who is familiar with Occi- 
dental College. Official transcripts of academic records in preparatory | 
schools or other institutions previously attended are also required. 

Each applicant is asked to enclose with his formal application for | 
admission a brief statement outlining his reasons for going to college | 
and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the college 
he would like to attend. Estimate forms and application blanks may be | 
secured upon request from the office of the Registrar. A two dollar | 
fee must accompany each formal application for admission; this fee is 
non-refundable if the applicant does not enter Occidental College. | 

Students whose academic records and personal recommendations 
are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories and phy- | 
sicians’ statements before final action is taken on their applications’ 
for admission. Aptitude test scores are included also in the informa- 
tion reviewed by the Committee on Admissigns in acting upon re 
quests for entrance. A fee of one dollar is charged for these tests. 

Action concerning the admission of non-resident students is taken 
as soon as possible after the receipt of all necessary credentials. The 
number of resident students admitted each term is determined by the 
number of vacancies available in the residence halls for new students. 
All applications for admission of resident students are therefore con-| 
sidered on a competitive basis, and on a date announced prior to the 
opening of each term selection is made to fill the vacancies. This selec- 
tion is based on academic preparation, personal qualifications and 
promise of success in college. (See pages 23-24 for information con-| 
cerning residence facilities and regulations. ) : 

Upon notice of acceptance for entrance, deposit of $25.00 is re- 
quired. This is credited toward tuition for the first term of attend- 
ance, both for resident and nonresident students. Students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to file an additional de- 
posit of $15.00 upon notice of room assignment. Rooms are rented 
for a minimum of two consecutive terms; the $15.00 deposit for resi- 
dent students is therefore applied on room rent for the second term 
of attendance. In case of withdrawal deposits will be refunded, pro- 
vided written notice of withdrawal is received in the Registrar’s office 
not later than thirty days prior»to the published date of registration 
for the term in which the candidate seeks admission. | 

Early application by both resident and non-resident students i: 
desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions will be glac 


| 
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= 
to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college 
work or plans for college courses. 
ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
FRESHMAN STANDING 
Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for en- 


trance, it is recommended that applicants include in their high school 


programs the following subjects, since these are considered especially 


desirable in preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: Eng- 
lish, three years; a foreign language, two years; mathematics, two 


years; history, one year; laboratory science, one year. 
High schools are asked to indicate the grades which carry college 
recommendation. In general, academic records which meet any of 


the plans outlined below will be accepted from graduates of accredited 


_ high schools as evidence of sufficient preparation for college work: 


pLAN I: A “B” average for the entire high school program; or a 
minimum of twelve recommended units in four years or nine recom- 


mended units in the last three years of high school work. 


PLAN 11: An academic record which would admit the applicant 


to regular Freshman standing at the University of California. 


PLAN 111: An outstanding record in the work of the last two years 
of the high school program, provided that record and the program as 
a whole are acceptable to the Committee on Admissions. 

PLAN Iv: Removal of scholarship deficiencies in the high school 


record through acceptable liberal arts work taken at an accredited 


junior college or four-year college. 
PLAN v: Removal of scholarship deficiencies through aptitude 


_ tests and entrance examinations. Graduates of non-accredited schools 
_ are required to take entrance examinations. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING 


Applicants who have attained at least a “C” average in acceptable 
liberal arts work taken at other institutions of recognized collegiate 


rank or in well established junior colleges may be admitted to Occi- 
dental College with advanced standing. 


The completion with a “C” average of a full year (thirty units) 


or more of liberal arts college courses will be accepted as evidence 
_ of ability to do satisfactory college work and will entitle the applicant 


to full college credit subject to the general rules and regulations effec- 


tive at Occidental College. 


Students wishing to transfer on the basis of less than thirty units 
of credit will be required to present, in addition to a “C” average in 


advanced work, preparatory school records which would have been 
| acceptable as a basis for admission to Freshman standing at the time 
of their graduation from high school. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance 


units. In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of the 


equivalent of twenty-five semester full-courses. Advanced standing 


_Is provisional during the first term of attendance. 
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In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to 
regular Occidental College college courses, although not completed in 
an institution of recognized collegiate rank: Formal application for 
such examinations, with satisfactory evidence of the work comple 
must be presented to the Registrar. - 


ADMISSION WITH GRADUATE STANDING 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 55-59. 

ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 
Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may A 
so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to 
meet in full all admission and degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in 
attendance at another institution within two years of the date of his 
application. Special students are subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations which apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 
Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing’ 
admission to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning 
the admission of a student from a non-English speaking country until 
there has been presented, in addition to the required transcripts of 
record and recommendations of personal qualifications, acceptable evi- 
dence that the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable 
him to carry the courses given at Occidental College. 
ADMISSION. OF VETERANS | 
Discharged veterans whose academic records and personal quali- 
fications fulfill requirements for admission either as freshmen or with 
advanced standing may be accepted into regular standing. Those 
whose scholastic records do not meet the standards for regular classi-, 
fication as outlined herein may be considered for admission as special 
students on the basis of aptitude and achievement tests either as given 
at Occidental College or as administered through the United States: 
Armed Forces Institute. After satisfactorily completing a full year 
of work in the College, special students may request evaluation of 
credits in terms of degree requirements and if accepted into degree 
candidacy, may be granted retroactive credit for the year’s work. | 
Occidental College, wishes to give full recognition to in-service ed- 
ucational experience, including both formal study and informal learn- 
ing. Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, cor- 
respondence work or other educational experience, and to request 
evaluation of such records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 
Ikach veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true 
copy of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the 
Committee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, 
preferably in person, with the Counselor of Men. 


on 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to 
him by the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from 
endowment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other 
friends of the college who are interested in the type of training which 
this institution provides. 


__ The expenses of students at Occidental College are itemized in 
the schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student 
body fee, and certain other fees are payable on or before the day of 
‘registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other 
fees are payable as indicated. 


| The average total expense per term for residence students is $480.00 
for women and $415.00 for men; the average for students not in 
‘residence is $235.00 per term. 


TUITION AND REGULAR FEES 


Payable each term, on or before the day of registration. 


er eTACUiate $185.00 
Tuition, graduate school oe Seem BOL ates Ae clu da Meant 155.00 


STUDENT Bopy FEE?: 
se ee 5.00 


Seer fern 8 ey 7.50 
Turtion, graduate, less than three full-courses, or equivalent, 
CG a 28.00 
Turtion, undergraduate, less than three full-courses, or equiv- 

SER erotirce ef i tay ye os . 33.00 
(Minimum charge $50.00) 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) oecocxccccccccoe- 2.00 


SUMMER Session Fres—See Summer Session Bulletin. 


" 


—_————— 
+ Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
Privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, the artist and 
lecture series, admission to all athletic and forensic contests, graduation, and course fees, 
except for those fees listed under Special Course Fees. 


ted 


This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription to 
the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for mem- 
bership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund thus 
Created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student Body 
through the Office of the Graduate Manager. The budget of the year’s operations must 
receive the approval of the President of the College. Any surplus arising in connection 
with student body enterprises is available for general college purposes under the direction 
of the Board of Trustees. 


) 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD 


Payable each term, on or before the day of registration, im cas, 
or by note bearing 6% interest. Because of uncertainty in the pric 
level of basic food stuffs, the charges for board as printed below ma’ 
be revised upward or downward by the College on one month’s notte) 


MEN’S RESIDENCES 0 $180.¢ 
WoMEn’s RESIDENCES 245.C 
} 

A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reservation of a room. — | 

| 

SPECIAL TERM COURSE FEES 1 

BrioLocy, GEOLOGY AND PHYSICS: | 
Upper Division Courses, including two laboratory periods......$10.() 
CHEMISTRY, minimum charge, per laboratory COULSC..ccccceesseceen 7.1) 
(Charge not to exceed $10.00 per course for undergraduates.) 

‘ 

Cuemistry Breakage Fee, the unexpended balance of which is 
refunded etic r re 5.0) 
ENGLISH A iu $6.00 to | 
PuysicaL EpucaTion For MEv, locker and clothing deposit.......... 3.) 
(To be refunded in accordance with posted notice) |] 

j ; 
PsycHorocy—Courses 133, 134, 145, 146: 2. 2 ee 6.) 
PRACTICE TEACHING (Education 128, 135, 136, 206) 0.0 . 1) 
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MUSIC FEES* 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s office. 


{r. HarTLEy,** Mr. CHENOWETH— 


Ine half-hour lesson, Weekly ecesscsecesene ceo ce AO $ 60.00 
Bemere-DOUr-tessons, weekly — oe 100.00 
fiss BEAL, Miss BRocKLEBANK, Dr. CYKLER, Mr. Swan— 
Mestiour lesson, weekly ne 45.00 
Seeeeait-hour lessons, weekly...) te 80.00 
LAss FEEes in APPLIED Music— 

Sumecnostitdent in class Of twos 21.00 
(LDP oy mac ee ih eh a cERL. WIT Opn SIN n SoA 18.00 
: FOUR eee eee ee AO ee 15.00 


?vactice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 


One-half hour daily (voice stucemts) .....ccc-sccccccsescccccsncsecsscccvssssecconveessecessnussceessnueesessnecssseeesee 4.00 

AE YG Soe anata a i te ctsisht ac de oucedtcaeeacheaspecsinsattemces 7.00 
vactice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

SET a ae 5 ERS SCS i Wh SST, sl tenet he SO Sena eh  S 7.50 
vactice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

I chk dis nchisdaeceoc De otcnlindat ap on boidctccesntoncue’ ceppecisinesboresieasans 4.00 


| 


tegistration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... —«- 5.00 


‘Regularly enrolled students paying this fee are entitled to four hours’ practice 
jweekly on the Music Chapel Organ without additional charge. 


| SPECIAL FEES 


| Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller's office. 


‘PPOINTMENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION\(..ccccssssssoesseeee $ 5.00 

‘UDIToR’S FEE, per half-course: 

MEET ESCLOUIRSES fe i CF pene ove oe 12.00 
(Creative Art Courses, including Art 103.0..cecccuceecennnnn 33.00 
SESE CREDENTIAL. Fee 2 8 5.00 
SIME WORS UIT 08 see ae ee 2.50 
ACH Hatr-CoursE IN EXCESS OF STUDY-LIST LIMIT .ccccsesecseee 25.00 
SEISTRATION, «pet (Cayo 1.00 
‘ate Puysican EXAMINATION: 

Slmmerst week after Registration 2 en cence neem 1.00 


»| Each week thereafter cecccceennen 
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CHANGE IN SCHEDULE after first Friday of the term... 2.00 
EXAMINATIONS given at an Irregular Time, each... 1.00 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, PCT COULSC 2. sencecccecctsneecneee _ a0 
GRADUATION FEE, Pre-technical courses... 5.00 


TRANSCRIPT OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’ 1.00 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is 
forced to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter: 
a refund of one-half tuition is made only in case of sickness neces: 
sitating an absence of half a term or more. No refund except for 
board will be made to a student who is dismissed or suspended. Refund 
for board will not be made for an absence of one week or less nor 
for the first week of a prolonged absence. No refund will be made oj 
the $15.00 room deposit. In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance 
less $3.00, will be refunded. | 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt 0 
which determines the refund period. 


1 Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to Occidental 
vollege have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. | 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include nine residence halls; 
Swan, Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, Allison, 
Armadale and Westgate Houses. Each of these is under the super- 
vision of a carefully selected head resident. 


_ Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of 
which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union 
Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness 
and sound dietetic principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health 
of residence students are outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal 
guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Wartime adjustments in residence accommodations for men have 
peen made necessary due to the presence of a Naval Training Unit. 
The College has therefore leased two fraternity houses which provide 
esidence for freshman men. 
| Additional residence facilities for men are available in the com- 
munity. All men other than freshmen in residence may live only 
mn places approved by the Counselor of Men. Rooming or boarding 
louses may not be operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their 
varents or legal guardians must live in a residence under college super- 
sion. Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate 


vomen students may live only in places approved by the Dean of 
Vomen. 


Accommodations are limited and it is advisable to file application 
or a room well in advance of the proposed date of entrance to the 
Ollege. It is understood that the filing of this application does not 
1 itself guarantee a room reservation inasmuch as credentials must 


€ considered on a competitive basis by the Committee on Admissions 
nd the Committee on Residence. 
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GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for two consecutive terms. 


A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reservation of a room and 
will be applied upon the rental for the second term of attendance. A 
refund of $10.00 will be made in case an applicant gives written notice 
to the Comptroller’s office of the withdrawal of his or her applicatior 
one month prior to the beginning of the term in which the applicani 
desires admission. No refund will be made after that date. | 

Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean o} 
Women and Counselor of Men by students previously matriculated 
The number of resident students admitted each term is determined by 
the number of vacancies available in the residence halls for new stu 
dents. All applications for admission of resident students are therefor 
considered on a competitive basis, and on a date announced prior to th 
opening of each term selection is made to fill the vacancies. This selec 
tion is based on academic preparation, personal qualifications and prom 
ise of success in college. | La 


The term charge for room and board is as follows: 


Women’s residences. iio eet ee $242.5 
Meen’s residences ccc cisscscsscisseveesceonsdecsiniecsaciesjomeeStireeaaneer ie 180.0. 
House dues “22 ee 25) 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rug 
and glass curtains. The College provides for the periodical cleanin 
of students’ rooms and for the laundry of bed linen and towels. Dé 
tailed information concerning furnishings and suggestions with regar 


to items to be provided by the student will be gladly furnished upo 
request. 


During periods when classes are not in session, the residence hal 
and dining room are closed. At such times, provision for supervise 
residence at extra cost will be made for those civilian students wh 
have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. 


- —— ¥ 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships and Achievement Awards are given in recognition ot 
academic attainment and promise, character recommendations, stu- 


_ dent activity records and special examinations. Those designated as 


Honor Scholarships and Achievement Awards involve no obligation 
for repayment. Applications from prospective students for Hofor 
Scholarships and Achievement Awards should be filed with the Com- 


_ mittee on Scholarships before December first for the following aca- 


demic year. | 


FRESHMAN Honor ScHoLarsHIPs: Ten awarded by the Commit- 


tee on Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholar- 


ship Federation, with special consideration of academic achievement. 
Valued from $150.00 to $350.00 for two terms. 


Junior CoLtLtecE Honor ScuHovarsHips: Four awarded by the 


' Committee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma 
_ Sigma. Valued from $150.00 to $300.00 for two terms. 


Honor SCHOLARSHIPS IN CourRSsE: - Awarded to the three students 


_in the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the highest 
_ academic rating for the term in their respective classes. Valued at 


$150.00 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, $75.00 


_ for one term. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 


_ ships to new students, both freshmen and junior college transfers, 
_ with special consideration of general achievement and range of inter- 
| ests. Valued from $100.00 to $250.00 for two terms. 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps In Course: Awarded by the Committee 
on Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and 
student activities. Valued at $62.50 if the recipient lives in a college 


_ dormitory ; otherwise $37.50 for one term. 


Donor Scworarsuirs: Awarded by the Committee on Scholar- 


| ships. According to the terms of the endowment, valued from $100.00 
| to $225.00. 


GraDuATE ScHoLarsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scho- 


_ larships upon recommendation from the Graduate Committee. Valued © 


at $225.00. 


Ministertat Grants: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships 


_ to children of the manse. Value $125.00 for two terms. 
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RuopEs ScHOLARSHIP: Nominations for this award are made by | 
the Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Nominees compete with appli-_ 
cants from other colleges and universities in the Western area. A 
three-year graduate scholarship to Oxford University, valued at 
$1,950.00 per year. Temporarily suspended. x Se 


LIST OF SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


Tue BipwELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, an endowment of twenty-three thousand | 
five hundred dollars, administered by the Board of Christian Education of the | 
Presbyterian Church, the income of which is available, annually, for scholarship 


aid for worthy. students...:i0.1..2.2..20 ee $800.00 


THe Mary Anprews CLarK AND THE Mary Marcaret MILLER MeEmor- | 
IAL SCHOLARSHIP, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. | 
Newell and Anna B. Clark, the income of which is available for ma | 
FC (ale aes oe ese eer ea ils ne en MNP NDE GSB MSE 79.00 | 


Tue Horace CLELAND SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Alumni Association, | 
in honor of the Rev. T. Horace Cleland, ’03, is awarded to a member of the 
junior or senior class who seems most entitled to it on the basis of need, merit, | 
and scholarship: 2.2.8. sccsccco hice Bone geathscetereentnecl eee rr rr $250.00. 


Tue Axsert B. Cutrer SCHOLARSHIP, a bequest of twenty thousand dollars | 
from the estate of Mrs. Florence O. Cutter in memory of her husband, the 
income from which is available for scholarship aid to worthy and needy stu- | 
dents, the amount to be divided equally between two men and two’ 


WOMMCT. one a cn cracaraeh tee oc enteeeetabeeld been cctannds do ee $800.00 | 
Tue Feperatep Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of | 
Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need..............sssssccessecsoeeeeeses $320.00 | 


THe THEODORE C. KoETHEN SCHOLARSHIP, a fund of two thousand dollars | 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen of Eagle Rock, in honor of their | 
son. The fund is in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock; 
the scholarship is avaiiable each year to a young man preparing for missionary | 
work, or to a-son of a missionary:.._2.: e822) $150.00 | 


Tue Ropert GRANT MartIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP in English, established | 
by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Pro- | 
fessor of. English, 1924-31 22003.0s2 ce ee eee $225.00 


Tue J. H. anp Extra CrarxK Newer, ScHorarsuie, awarded annually to a 
student.of ‘worth and need:..:.:osd $100.00. 


Tue ArtHUR NosteE AND Frances W. Nosie ScHOLARSHIP, a gift of 
$11,175.00 by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, the income from which is to be awarded to a 
young man and a young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 


freshman Years ik. Secs eons $500.00" 
_ THE PaN-HELLENIc SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil of Occidental College'to a woman of worth and meedee.n.u.---eseeeeeseeceeeee- $175.00. 


Tue H. B. Siriman ScHorarsuHip, received annually through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. $50.00. 


THe Sicma ALPHA Tora Music ScHoLarsuip, given annually by the Occi-. 
dental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major 
of high: musicianship and. need... $125.00. 


THE PEARL TIFFIN MemoriAL Funp, thirty thousand dollars, given by Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin, in memory of their daughter, the income from which is | 
available for scholarship awards. | 
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' Specra ScHorarsuips: In addition to the list given above, a considerable 
- sum is annually received from friends of the College for scholarship aid. The 
_ amount varies. During the year 1943-44 it amounted to $13,327.74. 


| The following funds are held by the Board of Trustees as endowment, the 
income from which is restricted to scholarships: 


: SEATED OSIRIS RGN 5g ie a Ra An $ 2,000.00 
| ENS TORE EY Tg = AOS Ot Se a eo aR $ 325.20 
| TE mg ae Fp ae a i RRs vee de RP $ 1,500.00 


Crawford, C. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years, 
BMMETIETR ST AVAUADIC FOL SCHOIALSHIPS.. nals. occeaceeenconncesceovnronateucceeegeenien 


5 oS Te FTE 0 nly al a A $ 1,000.00 
LEIS fo ccna agen ge eeniab Sadun aarti nt ona loh ow onan an tevsed $ 1,000.00 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hooveteci......sescescccceceeesessecesteesteseeee $ 5,000.00 
DS ERT CSA va aye at NES Qs i ae ep Oe Se $ 1,000.00 
SE ATSONS SCHOLALSI ifn no oan nace ntcneteommevenennnee ect cnseseednecroeeee $ 5,000.00 
| Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonovet......-...-.----+--+----+--- $ 663.83 
SS EE RE Soe Or ee RE aes Oneal $ 1,000.00 
FE a al Sl nae tie ee open Ean Ria Soe $14,000.00 
FUNDS 


THe Cuurcu ScHoLarsHIP Funps: Funds founded in the early days of the 
_ College by the following churches: 


(a) The First Presbyterian Church of Glendale... $ 1,000.00 

(b) The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles....................-... $ 1,000.00 

(c) The First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach... ..00.022.0.2.---.s.seee---- $ 1,000.00 
'  (d) The First Presbyterian Church, Santa Momica......u......---..ss-sseeeses- $ 1,000.00 
gee) Phe First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana......2-......:--Le.cscocees $ 1,000.00 
PRIZES 


PrizEs FoR Oratory: The sum of $100.06 is given annually by 
Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two 
/oratorical contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World 
'Peace; the other upon The Relationship of Religion and Social 
‘Violence. 
| Tue Martin DweELLeE KNEELAND Prize Funp. From this fund 
‘an annual award is made. This may be given once in his or her col- 
‘lege course to a student preparing for the ministry or other religious 
‘work who has shown good all around scholarship and character and 
‘is in need of financial assistance. 


STUDENT AID 


"+ Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are 
in need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institu- 
‘tion. Such aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, 
grants of aid, loans and employment. The student should understand, 
however, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms 
of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds 
‘sufficient to defray expenses for at least one term. It is difficult 
for a new student to establish himself satisfactorily during the first 
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term in college if he is engaged in remunerative work. Experience 
has shown that most students who attempt to meet the larger part of 
their college expenses by outside work pay too heavy a price either 
in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory academic record, — 
Some assistance should be available from parents, relatives or friends. . 
The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly undertakes the 
consideration of individual problems. | 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the com- | 
mittee and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 


(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be 
withdrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of | 
“C” in any term’s work. | 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the | 
institution. 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from 
the College is expected to confer with representatives of the Com- | 
mittee on Scholarships and Student Aid before assuming any new 
financial obligation not anticipated at the time aid was granted. This | 
includes pledging to social organizations, membership in which in- 
creases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars per year. 


Grants oF Arp: A very limited number of “Grants” are avail- | 


able to freshmen of high character with good scholastic and citizen- 
ship records who have not qualified for scholarship awards and who 
are in definite need of financial assistance. Only those students will, 
_ be considered who give promise of success in college work and who) 

intend to graduate from Occidental College. | 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on 
the college campus and in the nearby community. An employment | 
grading system is in effect on the campus and the employment grade 
of each student worker is permanently recorded each term in the 
college files. : | 


Non-INTEREST BEARING Loans: Grants are available to a selected 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assist-. 
ance, on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able after 
graduation. The amount available each year depends directly upon 
the repayments from graduates who have shared in the benefits of 
this revolving fund. The fund is also supported by a yearly grant from 
the Occidental Alumni Association. | 


INTEREST-BEARING LoaNs: Financial assistance is available to sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repay-' 
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able and interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the 
note. The committee may require the signature of a guarantor or 
satisfactory collateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree 
to take no graduate or professional study except with the approval in 
writing of the Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding 
obligation has been paid. 


LIST OF LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


TSN fmt Hacc Are ats Se scence se pevng sean ees $ 1,007.81 
ie ora UN RE WRASSE MTT a tcf SIR ee ee ke OR 100.00 
The John Willis Baer Memorial Loan Fund.........000000........ 2,025.00 
OTS USS S70 15 To es lr na 5,000.00 
RE Do PANIOt— DEQ UCSt 2... a. apecreoncncraceceanendbcncvaiesibhdiecnesndoscaee 3,500.00 
The Thomas G. Burt Loan Fund—Miscellaneous Gifts...... 9,733.82 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark... 5,050.09 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty 
NN a Ea aOR SP RU SS: Re 4,423.10 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart......000000.0.. 500.00 
The Mary Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental 
Semmens Alii Se ck P5233 
Mmmm DAV LOM —— Gi bb oon acai el sane e wc cnctclynnenticeceeceecscancecses 1,000.00 
SMI TCT OGL All DOT OTL Y 2 coe os oo Sects cok cape cockns 810.00 
Memmerriatinia Collece Clitben. scsi cccccicccac cece cnescenedecvacsaccacscostec 1,000.00 
irace Erdman—Gift of -G. P. Erdman... cc 1,000.00 
ET ate ASS al ie ne Ri et 125.00 
UU ASCE —PREQUCS EY oie seat la deve ceedeu yistnccuasscoescLionse céebee 6,918.41 
EE Crarple—Gi ft. sc. ce resets knee ncn lk 7,000.00 
Mamet. JOWNSON— Bequest. icccc asco occa cee csceeceesnseglcnse 5.00251 
Mepearoiema Mother's Clube .oscc.c.c2osccc.n. 2c seclecectececpaneessceccescasaces 363.43 
Memmmmmmora’C, Kritcht—Gitt.< ocd oc clei en cctcrecbecce reese 5,000.00 
Bmeucev. and -Hlizabeth.C. McBridew....-..2i0-s ec ilecccc 5,000.00 
Frank H. MacPherson—Gift and Bequest......:..c:cscecccces---0o 5,028.50 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus............ 5,000.00 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter, U.D.C. 380.91 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd...................----- 3,600.00 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble.....................--. 11,159.62 
A a ie ce PP a 89.60 
Bumiseta Kappa (Delta Chapter). o.n.:ccccccccccpeccoccctcesccesecnecacee 750.50 
Phi Gamma Delta Mother’s Club._w.............-.0---csscscscceoececesoeoe 50.00 
SEES RY 5) Fre a Ech (ey «Bann ee 1,103.35 
Meme ey) homas—Gilta.c sa haan sen saccde cece cenncasneestasedace 5,000.00 
Walter Van FE. Thompson—Gift..o.2...nc.2.-.---ecccsecsccccecceccheeoesoene 1,750.00 
Mumm Horne —Gitts...0. oe oe el 5,000.00 
The William S. Young Loan Fund—Board of Christian 

Education, Presbyterian Church .........c.cssssccsscsceve scosessnesoe 8,781.41 


pes 
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The following organizations have in recent years Bees loan funds 
available to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. | 
Be ee Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial : 

un | 

Hollywood Rotary Club. 
Los Angeles Rotary Club. 
Los Feliz Women’s Club. 
Omega Mu Pi. | 
Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Pasadena Rotary Club. 
Henry Strong Foundation. 
Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADE FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths 
the cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-ex-| 
panding differential between tuition fees and cost per student and 
to equip the institution thoroughly for its larger work increased en- 
dowment is sought. Two hundred thousand dollars is desired to 
build up the scholarship and loan funds to the point where students, 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in 
this phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific informa- 
tion concerning the administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President or Dean of the College. | 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
in the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall 
and midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. 
The campus lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location 
of buildings and treatment of landscaping have been planned to take 
full advantage of this hillside situation. A pictorial booklet is avail- 
able upon request, which portrays in some measure the beauty of the 
campus. 


_ The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings 
and several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little 
‘Theatre, the Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A 
swimming pool, six tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample 
recreatignal and athletic facilities. All of the buildings and landscap- 
ing have been planned by one firm of architects, thus incorporating a 
unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a 
comprehensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape 
consultant, and Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, college architects, 
with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


_ Jounson Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of 
Los Angeles, who are credited with various other generosities to the 
college. In Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and 
ipproximately thirty faculty offices and class rooms. In the building 
‘sa chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four 
aundred fifty. Erected 1914. a | 

_ Fowter Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of 
Pasadena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, 
aboratories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. 
¢sterly Memorial Museum of Natural Science is also located in this 
vuilding. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Crapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition 
9 the reference, periodical and stack rooms, this building also pro- 
ides a number of seminar rooms. Erected 1924. 
i. JAMEs SWAN Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a 
esidence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasa- 


na as a tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. 
rected 1914. 
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j 

Herpert G. Wy Lic HALL, a men’s residence named in honor | 

of a generous patron of the college and a member of the Board of 

Trustees, is a building which combines many modern. features of | 
student housing and provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 


BertHA Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of resi- 
dences for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of 
his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty women. | 
Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ErpMAN Hatt, the second of the residences for 
women, was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erd- 
man. It was made possible by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. 
Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall 
accommodates seventy women. Erected 1927. | 


Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. 
Mary Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close 
neighbors of the college, is the third of the residences for women. 
This building accommodates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 


| 
j 
| 


Heten G. Emmons Memoria is the gift of G. E. Emmons in 
memory of his wife. This building is a health center for the treat: 
ment of minor illness. Erected 1936. 


THe Ropert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the 
social and ‘hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spaciou: 
banquet hall and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and lunch; 
eon room, social rooms for men and women, student body offices anc 
a faculty ‘club room. This building also contains the central heating — 
plant. About twenty friends of the college joined in the gift of thi’ 
building. Erected 1928. La 


THE Music Buixpine, providing departmental offices, practic | 
rooms and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle ade | 
to the Thorne Auditorium. The building and its equipment are th 
gift of several friends of the college. Erected 1929. 


Bette WILBER THORNE HALLt, the college auditorium, was erecte ' 
by Charles H. Thorne. a trustee, in memory of his wife. In additio ~ 
to the auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a larg — 
stage, practice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, an — 
other facilities for the Music and Speech Departments. The fou! — 
manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBric 
of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Coloni j 
style of architecture and is located north of the women’s residen' ‘ 
halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. | 
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RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE COMPTROL- 
LER occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. Both 
houses are of the California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 
1932. : 


THE WoMEN’s GyMNaSIUM contains the usual facilities and 
equipment for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices 
of the Deprtment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


THe W. C. Patrerson Staprium anp ATHLETIC FIELD, named in 
honor of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The 
stadium has a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and 
provides a football field, baseball diamond, track, and other equip- 
ment and facilities for physical training and outdoor sports. Erected 


1916. 


Tue ALtuMNI Gymnasium, a reinforced concrete structure situated 
south of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor 
and offices for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It 
was constructed from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. 
Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fretp Memoria Burpinc and the Tayvtor SWIMMING 
Poo complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing 
ocker rooms, laundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming 
9001. The pool is protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. 
Phe pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their , 
laughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building honors 
on E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 


There are six TENNIS Courts on the campus, three of which are 
he gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trus- 
ees, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


_-HE Hittsipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the 
1ft of the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. 
Villiam Meade Orr, Mrs.: Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the 
ollege. In the main it is Greek in design, but has a raised stage 
nd a circular orchestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. The 
heatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, and 
3 noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
es. Erected 1925. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by 
tamental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni. Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers ample oppor- 
tunity for every student to participate in student government and 


campus activities. The activity program is well-rounded and pro- 
vides for almost every type of individual and group expression. In. 
most cases activities are carried on under the sponsorship of student 


groups or societies. The students of the College maintain several 


| 


semi-social or special interest groups and social organizations, each of | 
which has a faculty adviser. A Committee on Student Life is one of 


the standing joint committees. of the Faculty and Student Body. 
Through these representatives every attempt is made to maintain a 
balance between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGs 


An active student association, operating under a constitution and | 
by-laws, controls certain student enterprises under the supervision | 


of the College administration and functions through its Executive’ 
Committee, which includes the following elected officers: The 
president, vice-president and secretary of the student body, the presi- 


dent of the Associated Men Students, the president of the Asso-| 


ciated Women Students, and representatives from athletics, forensics, 
dramatics, music, and “The Occidental.” The Graduate Manager, a 

' faculty representative, and Navy_ representatives are also meri | 
of the Executive Committee. The Committee meets once each week 


to discuss student problems, plan social events, promote student 


activities on the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of. 
administrative policy. The activities of the Association are financed by’ 

a student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this fee is) 
levied of all civilian undergraduates and is collected by the College. 
The fund thus created is administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Students through the office of the Graduate Manager. | 


The Honor Spirit, the most cherished tradition of Occidental stu- 
dents, places every student on his honor:to conduct himself in all 


scholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest 


principles of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges 
and responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student 
self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students. This organization coordinates the ver 
interests and activities of the women and has the responsibility 0! 


maintaining high standards of conduct in the residences and on the 


campus. Three councils carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executiv' 


Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial Board. One of thy 


ee 
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primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in the orienta- 
tion of new students to college life. This is done through participation 
in the pre-registration program for new students and through a care- 
fully planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman 
year. Special attention is given to the interests of the off-campus 
women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. 


Since the outbreak of the war activities sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Women Students have centered largely upon interests and proj- 
ects related to community service and wartime needs. The A.W-S. as- 
sumes responsibility for the annual Women’s Visiting Day, for some 
of the Women’s Assembly programs and for the Volunteer Occidental 
Women’s Services recently affiliated with the national American 
Women’s Voluntary Services. 


The Residence Council, composed of the house presidents, coor- 
dinates the residence hall and dining hall program. Every resident 
woman is encouraged to participate actively in some phase of these 
activities. : 
The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards 


of good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. 


_ The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of. the 
Western Section of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


_ The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with 
the welfare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. 
{t not only sponsors social life, but also maintains a scholarship fund 
from which a worthy student is given assistance each year. One 
of the main events of the year is the Annual Men’s Visiting Day which 
affords an opportunity for contact with students from high schools 
and junior colleges. A men’s stag is held also each term, with some 
orominent person as chief entertainer. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of six representatives of various 
men’s organizations and a Navy representative-at-large. The Director 
of “Papers to Servicemen” is also on the cabinet. The president, vice- 
oresident and secretary of A.M.S. are elected by the men of the col- 
ge. The president is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Students. 


ATHLETICS 


_ The department of Physical Education promotes many forms of 
atercollegiate and intramural sport for men and women. As a mem- 
‘er of the Southern California Conference, Occidental College each 
‘ear schedules formal contests with members of that Conference as 
vell as with other leading colleges and universities of the Pacific 


| 
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Coast. Opportunity is given for tennis, boxing, wrestling, football, 
baseball, track, swimming, water polo, cross- country, fencing, hand- 
ball, basketball, tumbling, and gymnastics. The College believes in 
and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion and carefully guards the physical well-being of its students. — 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other 
damages suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, | 
or in travel to and from said activities, or for any expense in Con: | 
nection therewith. This applies to students training for athletics or 
participating in either intramural or intercollegiate contests of any 
kind or resulting from participation in other events. Students who) 
engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks in- 
cident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 14- 15 for more de-| 
tailed statement of service and expenses. 


FORENSICS: AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented | 
by extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and_ 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit towards graduation’ 
is allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a 
certain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech: 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa-| 
tional medium, and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situa- 
tions, emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing 
opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students are 
motivated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program 
each term in which the classes and social organizations participate. 


Theoden the dramatics organization, The Occidental Players, the 
department brings to the campus two major three-act play per form- 
ances each term as well as programs of one-acts, and this is supple: 
mented by a play-reading each month. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning rheot 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radic 
Writing. Station KPPC is used as a laboratory and outlet for advan 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC : | 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity t 
participate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choit 
the College Band, the Occidental Community Orchestra, the Men’s an 
Women’s Glee Clubs, are open by tryout to students of average taler 
and ability. Each has its round of local dates and home concert, wit 
distant appearances when these are an evident part of the war effor | 
Small ensemble groups, especially quartets, are given every possibl 
encouragement. The material studied and programmed by these 0! 


| 
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ganizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both participants and 
auditors, and to present the best of contemporary, even local composi- 
tion as well as classic masterworks ; familiarity with both is consciously 
sought. | 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and 
each year sees the best original. student manuscripts given public 
_ performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly during 
the school year. “La Encina,” formerly an annual, is being published 
temporarily under an irregular schedule because of wartime restric- 
tions. Both of these publications are edited, managed and _ staffed 
by students and afford excellent opportunities for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editor of “The Occidental” is 
elected by the student body and is a member of the Executive Com- 
“mittee of the Associated Students. The editor of “La Encina” is 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 
__ A “Handbook” of information is issued under the auspices of the 
| student body. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


__ The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in 
the United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, 
‘December 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa is the Delta of California, established in 1926. The members 
in course are elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and 
‘good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this 
‘quota, elections are held at the end of each term. Elections may also 
‘be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinc- 
tion in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


_ _ Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That 
of the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men 
‘may be elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstand- 
‘ing character, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization 
is called Dranzen; not more than ten junior women are elected at the 
end of each year in recognition of their contribution to Occidental 
‘through scholarship, service, leadership, interest in freshman women, 
character and personality. 


| Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation 
in student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men 
which aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members 
are selected each year from the freshman class. 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 


Promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
| & 
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women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholar- 
ship and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not 
more than ten members may be chosen each term. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and 
political science fraternity, Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fratern- 
ity for women majoring or minoring in music; Phi ee Kappa, 
national physical education fraternity. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the - 
students include the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up 
of men who have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club; 
Laurean, women’s literary society; Cosmopolitan Club; Varronian, — 
library club; Chemistry Club; Psychology Club; Women’s -Athletic 
Association; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. The Occi 
dental Student Church is organized for the promotion of religious in- | 
terests. The Freshman women and Sophomore women have organi- | 
zations which promote campus activity and service. | 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence 
on the campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha. 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa | 
Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, Alpha Sorority, | 
Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta | 
Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of undae 
graduate work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the 
Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Grad- 
uate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
are also eligible for membership in the Association. The Association, 
under the. direction of the Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen the bond 
which exists between the College and its former students. It pub- 
lishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alumnus,” which has four issues per. 
year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized i in several different 
communities. One member of the Board of Trustees is elected each 
year by the Alumni Association to serve for a term of three years 
and the interests of the College and the Alumni Association are more 
closely integrated through this representation. ine 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities 4 
similar groups throughout the country. | 


Part Il 
ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each term to all 
students entitled to register for that term. Upon completion of the 
procedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser 

and countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. Books for 
Navy V-12 Trainees are countersigned by their commanding officer 
and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of registration 
' showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
_ matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students 
who fail to return registration books within the first week of the term 
will be charged a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


See steto Ls 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the 
signed approval of his official adviser the course of study which he 
\intends to pursue. All courses for which college credit is desired 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any 
classes or exercises of the College except as authorized by his cer- 
tificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students 
‘may be advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. 
| As soon as selection has been made of the group or department in 
(which a student is chiefly interested or intends to do his major 
‘work, advice should be sought from the committee of advisers for 
_this proposed major subject. 


_ Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must con- 
‘sult the head of the School of Education before beginning the work 
of the upper division. 


_ During the first week of a term a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the 
instructors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 
two dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the 
‘term. No course may be entered after the second Friday of the term; 
nor may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the term 
without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses. Because of the necessity of inte- 
gration with the work of men in the Navy V-12 Training Unit, courses 
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will be offered in terms of semester units for the duration of this 
program at Occidental C ollege. Each full-course is equivalent to four 
units, each half-course to two units. The following regulations as 
stated in terms of full-courses and half-courses should be interpreted, 
therefore, in terms of unit equivalents. 


No student may register for less than three full-courses, or equiva- — 
lent, in any term without special permission. The maximum program | 
for freshmen is four subjects (either full-courses or half-courses) 
during each term.* No sophomore normally will be allowed to take 
more than five subjects in any one term.* These subjects may be dis- 
tributed as follows: four full-courses and one half-course, three full- 
courses and two half-courses, or two full-courses and three half- 
courses. In the upper division no student may register, without special | 
permission, for more than four full-courses and one half-course or 
three full-courses and three half-courses. Required physical education | 
activity courses and work in applied music, subject to the limitations 
outlined on page 115-116, may be taken in addition to the maximum | 
study-list limits outlined above. 


If a student’s record at the end of a term indicates any wun- | 
finished work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the 
following term will be limited to one half-course less than that 
normally permitted a student in his classification. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each term and 
are required of all students. Mid-term examinations may also be 
required as a partial basis for mid-term reports. Failure to take 
or to pass any regular, mid-term, or other course examinations 
will result in such deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may. 
impose. A fee of one dollar is charged for an examination given at 
an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


} 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following 
prades:. A, excellent; B -cood: @. fairs). barely passing; Inc., in- 
complete ; Con., Condition: F, Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done ig 
of passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished be: 
cause of illness or for some other reason over which the student has 
no control. This grade is given only with the written permission 0! 
the Dean of the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in suct 
manner as the instructor may determine. 


*Exceptions may be made in lower division programs which include a half-glies 
in creative art. For further information consult the Registrar or the chairma! 
of the Department of Art. 
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| A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade 
but that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through 
some other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher 
grade than D may be given. No condition may be removed within 
‘two weeks after the close of the term in which it was incurred. 


When a Condition or Failure is given, the instructor is required 
to file with the Dean of the Faculty a written statement, explaining 
the reason for the grade. In the case of a Condition, this statement 
must include also an outline of the additional work required to re- 
move the Condition. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which 
graduate credit may be obtained toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts may be given one of two 
zrades: “P,” indicating satisfactory graduate work, or “F,” indicating 
failing or unsatisfactory graduate work. Graduate students regis- 
tered in other courses are graded in accordance with the regular 
srading system for undergraduates. In exceptional cases a graduate 
student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor in charge of 
he course. Where this is done a grade of “P” must be filed within 
ne year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholar- 
ship of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for 
tach course according to the following scale: Six grade points per 
ialf-course for a grade of A; four grade points per half-course for 
1 grade of B; two grade points per half-course for a grade of C. No 
\rade points are allowed for a grade of D. For each Condition or 
Failure, two grade points per half-course are deducted. A student’s 
trade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
‘tade points which he receives at the end of a term by twice the num- 
»er of half-courses for which he was registered during that term. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this aver- 
ge. Upon the removal either of an Incomplete or a Condition, how- 


ver, the student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant 
‘ade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point 


verage of not less than 1.00. Failure to attain such an average at 
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the end of a term entails the following penalties for the ensuing 
term: (a) for a grade point average of less than 1.00 but not. 
below 0.70—warning; (b) for a grade point average below 0.70~— 
probation. A student on warning who fails to maintain a grade point 
average of 1.00 during the following term is placed on probation. 
The program of a student on warning or on probation or whose| 
record for the previous term shows an Incomplete, Condition or 
Failure, is limited to one half-course less than that normally permitted 
a student in his classification. 


A student who is passing in less than two and one-half semeste 
full-courses, or equivalent, at the end of a term or a student or 
probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 1.00 for thi 
following term is subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may 
be placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculh 
Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship. | 

All first disqualifications are for one term. During this period thi 
student’s record will not be transferred with honorable dismissal. N¢ 
credit will be given by Occidental College for work completed at anothe 
institution by a student who has been disqualified. After an absence 0) 
one term a student who has been disqualified may be reinstated wit] 
the consent of the Dean of the Faculty. Under normal conditions : 
second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifications become a pat 
of the student’s permanent record. 


A minimum grade point average of 1.00 for a student’s entire cour: 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major an 
minor subjects are stated under the rules governing majors af 
minors. 


. 


Reports on-the scholastic standing of each student are made ne 
the middle and at the close of each term. The mid-term reports, hov 
ever, do not become a permanent part of the student’s record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of studen 
at classes and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing atten 
ance and outlining the penalties imposed for absences are publish 
with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each term. | 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon app 
cation to the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds 
necessary to withdraw from the College may be granted leave ' 


Lag 
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absence or honorable dismissal. A student who discontinues his 
vork without complying with these requirements receives Failures 
‘or all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
‘rom college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his 
‘ight to honorable dismissal. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


_ FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as 
utlined on pages 16-18. 


SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of seven semester 
Be -courses, or equivalent. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of fifteen semester full- 
ourses, or equivalent, and satisfaction of the lower division require- 
rents outlined on pages 45-47. 


| Senior: The completion of a minimum of twenty-two semester 
ull-courses and one semester half-course, or equivalent. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADDATE STUDY 


The regular undergraduate course normally extends through fou 
academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The firs 


two years of the course are intended to provide a comprehensive bu 


sound foundation in the subjects which generally are considered es 
sential to a liberal education. During the last two years of his cours; 


y 


a student devotes himself largely to more intensive study in the par| 


ticular major subject or field of his choice. 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into sever 


groups of inter-related departments, and opportunity is offered fo: 


upper division concentration in the broader fields afforded by grou 
majors as well as in the work of individual departments. These seve 


groups are as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH; II. FOREIGN LAN 
GUAGES: Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian, anc 
Spanish ; 111. SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History anc 
Political Science; Iv. NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology 
Chemistry, Geology and Geography, Physics, Mathematics; v. EDUCA| 
TION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY; VI. PHILOSOPHY ANI 


RELIGION; VII. FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. Detaile’ 


information concerning the courses of instruction offered within th 
several groups will be found in the current catalogue. 

The work of the curriculum of the College is measured in term 
of full-courses and half-courses. Approximately five- -eighths of eac, 


full-course is spent in regular classroom work, the remaining three 


eighths in conferences, disected independent study, or laborator 
work. In each half-course not less than one-fourth of the time i 
spent in conferences, directed independent study, or laboratory wee 
the remainder is regular classroom work. 

Because of the necessity of integration with the work of men m th 
Navy V-12 Training Unit, courses will be offered im terms of semeste 
units, for the duration of this program at Occidental College, Durin 
ius period each course will therefore meet for the full nwmber of clas 
or laboratory hours indicated in the schedule of courses publishe: 
each term. | 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon candidat: 


formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of satisfaction ¢ | 


the following requirements: In interpreting these requirements, ' 


should be kept in mind that each full-course is equivalent to four uni 


of credit, each half-course to two units. | 
1. The completion of thirty-one semester full-courses, or equiv: 


lent, of which sixteen normally will be completed in the lower divisic 


and fifteen in the upper division, including specified requirements. 


Not more than twelve semester full-courses, or equivalent, w 
be credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, n 
more than four and one-half may be taken in the lower division. | 


| 
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2. Attendance at Occidental College during the last two terms 
of the course, with a minimum program of three full-courses, or equiv- 
alent, per term distributed as provided for under the requirements 
‘of the upper division. 


3. The satisfaction of requirements in English Composition. 
4. The completion of three semester half-courses, or equivalent, 


‘in Philosophy and Religion. It is recommended that the work be 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. 


_ 5. The completion of specified courses in physical education activ- 
ity. For women a requirement of two hours per week is in effect 
throughout each term of the undergraduate course; for men, the re- 
quirement includes four hours per week of activity during the four 
terms of the lower division and the passing of a swimming test. 


| ag O. The completion of a course in the provisions and principles 
of the United States Constitution. (See Page 79). 


7. The attainment of a grade point average of 1.00 or better in 
the candidate’s course as a whole, including the work of his final 
term. Credit transferred from other institutions must meet this 
requirement but will not be accepted as more than the equivalent of 
grade point ratio of 1.00 in determining the general course average. 


The candidate must also maintain an otherwise honorable and 
acceptable record, which must be free from all conditions at least 
six weeks before ’ graduation. 

_ 8. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final compre- 
hensive examination in the candidate’s major subject. 


THE LOWER DIVISION 


| Supplementing general requirements as outlined above, each 
student is expected to complete sixteen semester full-courses, or 
oquivalent, before the end of the sophomore year. These courses are 
‘0 be distributed as follows: 


\. ENGLISH AND SPEECH, three semester TEA 

_ In the freshman year: English 1-2 and Speech 1-2, or substitutes approved 
vy the departments on the basis of satisfactory examination of exemption from 
hese courses. In the sophomore year: A semester full-course, or equivalent, 
hosen from English 51-54, inclusive. 


3 
« FOREIGN LANGUAGE, one year full-course. 


r the freshman or sophomore year: A foreign language course numbered 
3-4, or above. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
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credit in one foreign language may complete this requirement by taking a 
semester full-course numbered 4 or above.’ 


3. SOCIAL SCIENCE, three semester full-courses. 


In the freshman year: History and Political Science 1-2. In the sophomiore 
year: Economics 1. | 


4. NATURAL SCIENCES, one year full-course. 


In the freshman or sophomore year: Either (1) Biology 3-4; (2) Chemistry | 
1-2, or 11-12; (3) Geology 11-12; (4) Physics 01-02 or 1-2, 


5. HYGIENE, one semester half-course. 


In the sophomore year: Physical Education 60. This requirement may also 
be satisfied by (1) an examination of exemption prior to the beginning of the | 
junior year; (2) completion of Biology 51 and Biology 113; (3) completion of | 
a minor in Biology. 


6. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, one to three semester half-courses, or 
equivalent. 

In the freshman and/or sophomore year: One half-course in the cae 
of the Bible chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remainder chosen from 
courses in Philosophy. and Religion approved toward fulfillment of this require- | 
ment (see page 106).? 


7. LIMITED ELECTIVE, one semester full-course, or equivalent. 


In the freshman or sophomore year :* Either (1) Psychology 1; (2) Philos.’ 
ophy 25; (3) Mathematics; a full-course chosen from Mathematics 1-10, 
inclusive; (4) Art 1-2; (5) Music 1-2; or (6) Art 1 and Music 1 taken con- 


currently. 


8. FREE ELECTIVES, three to four semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, and one semester half-course. | 


In the freshman and sophomore years: To be chosen from courses which 
establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed major subject or which best 
suit his individual needs and interests. 


As early in the lower division as possible, every student should 
determine the major and minor he later wishes to pursue, in order 
that the necessary prerequisites may be included in his program of 
lower division studies. When a major subject has been chosen, the 
student should consult with the committee of advisers within his 
chosen group concerning his subsequent course of study. 


In exceptional cases, on the basis of formal petitions approved by the 
student’s adviser and the head of the Foreign Language department, a language 
taken in high school may be repeated in college with full credit. 


*It is recommended that at least a half-course of the requirement in Philos 
ophy and Religion be deferred until the student is registered in the upper division 


: *Note that sophomore standing is prerequisite to Psychology 1 and Philosophy 
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On recommendation of major advisers and with the approval of 
instructors in courses concerned, sophomores meeting in full the 
lower division requirements may include upper division courses in 
their programs of study. Credit so established may be accepted 
toward upper division requirements. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division covers the work of the junior and senior years, 
normally amounting to fifteen semester full-courses, or equivalent. 


_ Except in the case of students transferring from other institutions 
or those who have been granted formal permission to defer certain 
_ requirements, a candidate for the degree is not registered in the upper 
_ division until he has met all of the specific requirements of the lower 


division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degree as outlined on 
preceding pages, the following specific requirements are to be com- 
pleted in the upper division. 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirteen and one-half sem- 


ester full-courses, or equivalent, after the student has entered the 


upper division, provided this work completes the total required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


2. The completion of a minimum of ten semester full-courses, 


‘or equivalent, of upper division work, including major and minor 
| requirements. 


3.._ The completion of courses in Philosophy and Religion, in 


_ addition to those taken in the lower division, sufficient to satisfy the 


total requirement of three semester half-courses, or equivalent. (See 


_ page 106 for information concerning courses approved toward ful- 
_ fillment of this requirement). 


MAJOR AND MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


Upon entering the work of the upper division, each student must 


select as the field in which he proposes to do intensive study either 


a group major or a departmental major and a departmental minor 
chosen from two separate departments. From the time of such 
selection the student’s program will be supervised by an adviser or 
a committee of advisers within his chosen field. Double majors (one 


in each of two groups or within the same group) are permitted, sub- 
_ ject to approval of the Dean of the Faculty. | 


Complete information regarding the major and minor require- 


“ments of each group and department is published under Courses of 
Instruction, in the current catalogue. 
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The following regulations relate to the administration of all groups 
and departments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the, 
Faculty: 


1. A departmental major consists of not less than five nor more 
than six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. 
A departmental minor consists of not less than two and one-half nor 
more than three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper 
division. Courses required in excess of the above minima may be 
specified wholly or partly from related departments. 


A group major consists of not less than seven nor more than eight 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. | 


2. A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a) 
minimum equivalent to four and one-half semester full-courses of 
upper division work, at least three of which must be in his major 
subject. | 


3. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised to continue 
the work of the major group or Cpe, throughout all semesters 
of the upper division. | 


4. Each group establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors and minors. This standard may be higher thar 
that required for graduation but may not exceed a grade point aver- 
age of 1.50. In general, students who fail to attain a grade point 
average of 1.00 in lower division courses of any department will no! 
_be accepted by that department as majors or minors. The recom: 
mendation of the major group is necessary for graduation. Eact 
group is required to report delinquent scholarship of its major student 
to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each semester. 


5. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has en 
tered the upper division, may be made only with the permission 0 
the Dean of the Faculty and the consent of the groups or department 
concerned. A change in a minor may be made with the consent 0 
the major group or department and the Dean . the Faculty. 7 


6.. A student finding it necessary to change his major sublec 
because of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be place: 
.on probation. Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lea 
to his disqualification from the College. | 


7. Each group or department requires of a major student in th 
second term of the senior year a_ comprehensive final examina 


tion in the major field or subject. This examination may be eithe 
| 


. | 
| 
| 
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written or oral and is conducted by a special committee, one mem- 
‘ber of which may be from outside the student’s major group or de- 
partment. This committee decides whether the student has passed 
the examination and determines his grade. The grade is filed at the 
Registrar’s office and becomes a part of the student’s permanent 
college record. A student who fails to pass his comprehensive ex- 
‘amination may not take a second examination within six weeks after 
‘the date of failure unless special consideration is recommended by his 
_major group or department. 


. In normal times, students who take comprehensive examinations 
must also take final course examinations in all subjects except their 
_ majors. 


| 8. All students completing a departmental major in Education 
must also complete a major for graduation from Groups I-IV or 
_VI-VII. This second major consists of not more than five semester 
full courses, or equivalent, in a subject which offers suitable pre- 
_paration for public school teaching. Students completing a depart- 
‘mental major in Physical Education must complete a minor of not 


‘less than three full-courses, or equivalent, from Groups I-IV or 
~VI-VIT. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Normally, a certain portion of the work of each course at Occi- 
dental College may be pursued in independent study (see page 44). 
_An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent 
study is offered to upper division students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in the field covered by such study. 
_A statement outlining in detail the plan under which independent 
(study may be pursued will be found in the class-schedule bulletin 
which is published at the beginning of each term. Independent 
reading courses are offered also in some departments. Information 
| concerning these courses may be found under Courses of Instruction, 
pages 60-118, inclusive. * 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College empha- 
sizes a liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as 
desirable preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Op- 
| portunity is afforded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop 
| Programs suited to students’ individual needs and to provide for the 

_ Subjects which are specified by various professional schools as a 
basis for graduate study. Each student who is looking forward to 
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entering any of the professions or vocations indicated below should 
consult the special advisers as designated throughout his entire course: 


Business or Commerce...u ne Dunn 
Fingineer ing is bcc ied a ce BoLLMAN 
Government Service eich McKELvey 
Journalism’and* Writing... ee Houston 
TW a McKELVEY | 
Library ao renner pr oer McCtoy 
Medicine 0 ee SELLE 
Ministry and Religious Education... eee NOBLE 
Musi¢ HarTLEY 
INU SEIN ceccesccemnceeeejeenee orcas etnpotitcber genre ageasthedenecl sete ote eg FIELD. 
Physical Education, Coaching... TRIEB, HopGDON 
Social Work cane eeeec ee centep leper Day © 
eaching: NS ee ee SINCLAIR, KINNEY 


Students who do not have a well-defined vocational objective and — 
those who wish a general liberal arts course may confer with any 
member of the Committee on Registration concerning their lower | 
division course of study and with their major advisers concerning 
upper division work in their particular interest. : | 


The courses of study suggested below are offered as tentative | 
guides, and counsel should be sought from special advisers regarding — 
individual programs. In all cases students are expected to fulfill the | 
general degree requirements as outlined on pages 44-49, but the © 
choice of subjects to meet these requirements may vary considerably, — 
as indicated below, according to the objective which the student has _ 
in view in planning his program. | 


BUSINESS OR COMMERCE: A major in Commerce and Finance is | 
offered in the Department of Economics for students who wish to_ 
develop a background for business as a vocational field. Such students 
should include within the framework of general requirements for the - 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49) the following courses | 
as lower division electives: Economics 2 (Principles and Problems) | 
and Economics 5-6 (Accounting). Upper division courses suggested 
for majors in this field are outlined on pages 74-75. 


ENGINEERING: Students contemplating entering professional - 
courses in Engineering after the completion of their work at Occt- 


} 

| 

i 
Z 
\ i 
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- dental College should major in the department most closely related 
to their interests. Specifically recommended courses as outlined be- 
low should be included in the work taken to meet the general re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 
‘French or German is recommended to meet the foreign language 
requirement, also Economics beyond the minimum of Economics 1 
is desirable for students interested in any phase of engineering. 


For Chemical Engineering: Major in Chemistry. Course should 
include General Chemistry, Chemistry 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 115; 
' Mathematics 5, 101, 102; Physics 1-2, 103, 110. 


For Civil Engineering: Major in Mathematics or Physics. Course 
should include Mathematics 5, 101, 102, 103; Physics 1-2, 103, 110. 


_ For Electrical and Mechanical Engineering: Major in Physics. 
Course should include Mathematics 5, 101, 102, 103; Physics 1-2, 103, 
105-106, 110. 


For Mining-and Petroleum Engineering: Major in Geology. 
Course should include Geology 11-12, 13-14, 115-116, 117-118; Chem- 
istry 1-2 or 11-12, 103-104; Physics 1-2. 


Students contemplating Engineering as a profession should have 
‘taken Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry 
in high school. Their courses in college should be planned in close 
consultation with their major departments, in which work should 
| begin in the freshman year. 


_ __ GOVERNMENT SERVICE: Students preparing tor work in the service 
of federal, state or local government should include Economics 2 in 
_their lower division electives (see general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, pages 44-49). Such students should include in 
| their upper division work the following courses: History and Political 
Science 152 (Government in the United States) 157 (Problems of 
Political Control), 159-160 (Public Administration and Personnel), 
163-164 (Local Government and Administration) ; Economics 105-106 
| : Finance and Economics of Government) and 119-120 (Statis- 
CICS). 

| Students contemplating the American Foreign Service as a career 
Should include in their upper division work courses in History and 
Political Science 151 (Government and Politics in Europe), 155 
(International Relations), 156 (Problems of American Foreign 
Policy), 161 (Commercial Law), 105-106 (History of the United 
| States), and Economics 101-102 (Money, Banking, International Trade 


and Finance). A working knowledge of at least one foreign language 
48 also necessary, 
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It is essential that each student work out a program with his 
special adviser as early as possible to fit his particular needs. 


JoURNALISM AND WRITING: See Department of English, page 61. 


Law: Completion of a four-year program of undergraduate work | 


is recommended as a basis for admission to most of the first class — 


law schools, although a few of them will accept students on the basis | 


of a minimum of three years of liberal arts college work. In com-_ 


pleting the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
(see pages 44-49) students interested in preparing for subsequent 
professional work in Law should place special emphasis on the Social 
Sciences. Economics 2 (Principles and Problems), Speech 4 (Public | 


Speaking) and Philosophy 25 (Logic) should be included in the 
electives of the lower division. In the upper division such courses as 


may be recommended by the student’s special adviser should be com- | 


pleted in Economics, History and Political Science and other subjects. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE: For students who expect to become librarians 


a broad preparation in English, Social Science and Modern Lan- 
guages is particularly desirable and a knowledge of the Natural. 
Sciences is helpful. No special major is recommended and students 
should therefore select for this more thorough study some field of real 
interest. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a 
year each of French and German and the ability to type with a 
fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met 
through completion of the work outlined by Occidental College for 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts (see pages 44-49). 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of 
high school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include 
in their undergraduate work courses in Education required for the 
general secondary credential with the exception of practice teaching. 


Mepic1NE: Students who plan to go to medical school are advised 
to include in their high school programs the following subjects: 
English, three years; German or French, two years in one language; 
Algebra, one and one-half years; Geometry, one year; Trigonometry, 
one-half year; Chemistry, one year; and electives including preferably 
Physics, Biology or additional foreign language. 


i 
| 


The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly 
recommended by medical schools as prerequisites for admission anc 
pre-medical students are advised, therefore, to elect courses in thes 
subjects whenever possible. Although students following a pre 
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nedical course are expected to fulfill all lower division requirements 
y the end of the sophomore year, certain of these requirements may 
deferred to the upper division on recommendation of the special 
dyiser. A group major for students preparing for medicine will be 
ound outlined on page 83. 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
sossible before applying for entrance to a medical school. Upon 
setition to the Faculty Committee on Classification, permission may 
‘e granted to substitute the first year of the course in a Class A 
jchool of Medicine in lieu of the fourth year of the regular course 
or the A.B. degree, but this privilege will be extended only to students 
vho have satisfactorily completed the first three years of their course 
t Occidental College. A student granted permission to make this 
ubstitution for his fourth year will be required to take a special 
comprehensive examination in his major subject at the end of his 
aird year of work at Occidental College. 


_ Pre-dental training, acceptable at accredited Colleges of Dentistry, 
3 offered at Occidental College. For information concerning this work 
consult the special adviser for pre-medical students. 


_ MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: Consult special adviser for 
courses best suited to individual interests and. needs. See Department 
‘f Philosophy and Religion, page 105. 


Nurses’ course: Requirements for admission to many of the 
ccredited schools of nursing can be completed by good students 
thin two years of work at Occidental College. The requirements 
f the professional schools vary, however, and if a candidate has 
hosen the school of nursing in which she ultimately wishes to enroll, 
aat school should be consulted concerning its specific requirements 
or entrance. In some instances it may be necessary to supplement 
ye work taken at Occidental by summer session courses elsewhere 
) meet specific requirements of the professional schools not included 
h the Occidental College curriculum. 


| It is highly recommended that the four-year program leading to 
ae degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering the pro- 
essional school, since students with such a background are more 
dequately prepared for leadership in the field of nursing. It is 
ossible, however, through a combination of three years of work at 
)ecidental and completion of the three-year course in an accredited 
chool of nursing to qualify for the Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Yecidental College at the end of the course. Where this is done, 
1e student must meet all of the requirements for the degree as out- 
ned on pages 44-49 with the exception that undistributed credit equiva- 
nt to seven and one-half semester courses, five of which may be 
ounted as of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the 
ospital school. In some departments of the College the specific 
“quirements for the major may be reduced by a maximum of two 
nd one-half semester courses on the basis of the work completed 
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in the professional school. <A special comprehensive examination in 
her major subject must be passed at the end of her third year by each 
pre-nursing student who wishes to qualify for a degree under this plan. 


Within the framework of the general requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: 
Biology 3-4 (General), 51 and 51L (Human Anatomy), 113 (Physi- 
ology), 126 (Bacteriology) ; a course in General Chemistry; Psychol- 
ogy 1 (Introductory). 


Music: See School of Education, pages 122-124, and Department 
of Music, page 112. | 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, COACHING: See School of Education, 
pages 122-124, and Department of Physical Education, page 100. 


SocraAL work: A major in Sociology is offered in the Department 
of Economics and Sociology for students who are interested in obtain: 
ing a background for subsequent training in the field of social work 
Such students should include Economics 2 in the elective work of the 
lower division (see general requirements for the degree of Bachelo 
of Arts as outlined on pages 44-49). Courses suggested for a a 
in Sociology are outlined on paged 75. 


TEACHING: See School of Education, pages 122-124. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide opportunity fo: 
a variety of types of students, including advanced undergraduates an 
graduate students as well as qualified adults not candidates for a de 
gree, to explore selected fields within the liberal arts and their specia 
applications to education, professional improvement, social problems 
administration, public policy and international affairs. The 194 
Summer Sessions opens July 2 and closes August 11 except for a lim 
ited number of courses which will continue for an additional perio 
of two weeks. 7 


Detailed information concerning the Summer Session is availbt 
in a bulletin which will be furnished upon request addressed to th 
Office of the Registrar. | 


| GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate 
‘Committee, which determines the requirements for admission to 
graduate standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit 
in the several groups of departments, and specifies the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts. This Committee passes upon cre- 
dentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon de- 
‘partmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nomi- 
nates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


An applicant who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities is eligible for admission to graduate standing at Occidental 
College. In exceptional cases other persons of maturity and suf- 
ficient attainments may be admitted to graduate courses. Formal 
applications for admission and official transcripts of all academic 
records must be filed with the Registrar of the College preferably 
at least two weeks before the beginning of the term in which the 
applicant seeks admission. Applications from students not previous- 
ly matriculated at Occidental College must be accompanied by an 
application fee of two dollars; this fee is non-refundable if for any 
reason the applicant does not enter the College. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish 
candidacy for an advanced degree, or for a teaching credential, re- 
quirements for which are stated hereinafter in detail. 


A specific date for registration is designated each term on the 
college calendar and all graduate studenis are expected to register 
formally on that date. Registration booklets will be issued by the 
office of the Registrar only to graduate students whose applications 
and credentials have been approved by the Graduate Committee. A 
Special fee of $1.00 is charged for each day that registration is delayed. 
No student may register for graduate study after the third Saturday 
of any term. 

_ Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regu- 


lations of the College as are not altered by those of the Graduate 
vommittee, 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Graduate Students who seek the recommendation of the College 
for a California General Secondary Credential are required to pur- 
sue their study under the direction of the head of the Department 
of Education and must have their programs approved by him. An 
outline of professional requirements for the credential may be found 
in this catalogue under the statement of the School of Education 
(pages 122-124). | 


In addition to courses in Education as outlined by the head of 
that department, each candidate for the secondary credential is re- 
quired to take graduate course work in his academic major or mino1 
and to pass final comprehensive examination in his major subject 
These requirements, however, may be met by transfers of satisfactory 
records from other institutions. On recommendation of his major 
adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who is a graduat 
of Occidental College may be excused from comprehensive examin: 
ation in his major subject provided he already has passed satis 
factorily a comprehensive examination in this subject within tw 
years previous to the time of completion of requirements for hi 
credential. , 


Graduate course work may be pursued in the departments 0) 
Biology, Economics, English, History and Political Science, Physic 
and Psychology, which offer graduate majors toward the degree 0 
Master of Arts.* Certain other departments of the College, althoug! 
not in a position to offer graduate majors, give a limited number 0 
courses for which graduate credit may be established in meeting re 
quirements for the secondary credential. These departments are 
Chemistry, Classical Languages, German, French, Spanish, Mathe 
matics, Music, and Physical Education. 


The program of each applicant for the secondary credential mu 
be approved by the chairmen of both the Department of Education an 
the student’s academic major and minor departments. At the beginnin 
of the term in which he proposes to complete work for the credentia 
the student must apply to the Graduate Committee for approval of h 
candidacy. This approval will be granted only if the applicant is re 
ommended by the chairman of the ‘departments concerned on the bas 
of fulfilment of professional requirements for the credential, maste! 
of major subject, and general fitness for teaching. Two copies of ¢ 
outline of graduate work completed and proposed must be filed wi 
the application for approval of candidacy for the credential. 


*See page 123 concerning majors and minors for General Secaues! 
Credential. 
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Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and 
for the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objec- 
tive when filing application for admission to graduate standing, and 
in case of conflict between requirements for the credential and for 
the degree, those for the primary objective as stated shall take prece- 
dence over other requirements. The attention of graduate students 
is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete requirements 
for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within two 
terms. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Bev limited number of candidates may be accepted each year for 
work toward the degree of Master of Arts in those departments which 
specifically offer graduate courses of instruction. No new candi- 
dates may be accepted in any given year as graduate majors in de- 
partments other than those designated in the current catalogue for 
that year. : 


During the academic year 1945-46 graduate majors toward the 
‘degree of Master of Arts will be offered in the departments of Biol- 
ogy, Economics, English, History and Political Science, Physics and 
Psychology. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced degree 
for certain courses from other departments as stated in departmental 
announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted, 
however, toward this degree for any courses taken before the student 
has received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates 
formally recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval (a) 
by the candidate’s major adviser, (b) by the Graduate Committee 


land (c) by the Dean of the Faculty, and satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion of an approved undergraduate course in 
studies preliminary to those which the student intends to pursue in 
his graduate work. Additional undergraduate courses may be re- 
quired if in the judgment of the major adviser and the Graduate 
Committee the student’s undergraduate work does not form sufficient 
unified basis for graduate study. 


2. The completion of three year full-courses, or equivalent, of 
graduate credit at Occidental College, one-half of which shall be 
in major subject courses numbered 200 or above. 


3. The satisfactory completion of a program of graduate studies 
approved by (a) the chairman of the department in which the student 
is taking a graduate major, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) 
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the Dean of the Faculty. A minimum of one-half of a student’s 
graduate work must be completed in a single major department. 
The remainder may be chosen in related work in other departments 
in such a way as to form a consistent plan of study. The work in 
any one department may be partly or wholly made up of research 
or special study carried on under the direction of or with the criti- 
cism and approval of the department. 


A student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts must 
consult the chairman of the department in which he wishes to pursue a 
graduate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminary 
program of courses leading to the degree. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may 
best meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the 
work required for the degree, including both course work and thesis, 
shall be completed within a period of four calendar years. Because 
of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, however, 
not more than three full-courses, or equivalent, may be taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently tc 
become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Every candidate for the advanced degree is required to re-registe 
at Occidental College at the beginning of each term so long a 
any portion of the degree requirements, including thesis, is in proces: 
of fulfillment, until the degree shall have been awarded or the candi 
date shall have formally withdrawn from the College. A specia 
form may be secured from the Registrar’s office for registration with 
out fee during any semesters in which the candidate seeks no credi 
toward the degree. | 


At the beginning of the term in which he proposes to complet 
course work for the advanced degree, the student must apply t 
the Graduate Committee for approval of his candidacy for th 
degree of Master of Arts. This approval will be given only if tt 
previous graduate work of the student has been satisfactory in tt 
judgment of (a) his major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committe 
and (c) the Dean of the Faculty, and if his candidacy is fully recor 
mended by the chairman of his graduate major department on the bas 
of fulfillment of all requirements for the advanced degree. Tv 
copies of an outline of graduate work completed and of addition 
work proposed shall be filed with the application for approval | 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. | 


4. The passing of a final comprehensive examination in t? 
candidate’s graduate major subject. | 
5. The completion of a thesis on a subject approved by te 
major adviser under whose direction the work must be done. Cret 
| 


| «0 
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equivalent to a semester full-course will be allowed for the thesis 
toward the degree of Master of Arts. The chairman of the candidate’s 
major department must approve the subject matter and extent of 
the thesis, and must recommend it in its final form to the Graduate 
Committee at least four weeks before commencement. The thesis 
‘shall then be passed upon by the Graduate Committee. No candi- 
‘date will be recommended for the degree whose thesis has not been 
accepted and approved by this Committee and by the Dean of the 
Faculty. If accepted by the Committee, two typewritten copies of 
ithe thesis in approved form must be deposited with the College 
‘Librarian two weeks before commencement, together with a fee of 
$5.00 to cover the cost of binding. 


6. Under each department of study will be found a statement 
of specific requirements for a graduate major in that department. 
‘No student may continue to major in a subject who has forfeited 
the approval of the department. 


' 7. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met 
the requirements of the Act of the California State Legislature re- 
‘garding a course in American Institutions. (See History and Politi- 
cal Science 2, 105-106, 152 and 153). 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three scholarships valued at $225.00 each are available to can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Arts. The Robert Grant Martin 
Scholarship is offered only to majors in English; the other two 
scholarships are open to candidates from all departments offering 
graduate majors toward the advanced degree. Application for these 
scholarships should be made to the Graduate Committee or to the 
Registrar. 


| SUMMER SESSION 


| Summer Session courses are planned for advanced undergrad- 
dates, graduate students and qualified adults not candidates for a de- 
3ree. The purpose of the Summer Session is to pfovide opportunity 
(0 explore selected fields within the liberal arts and their special appli- 
ations to education, professional improvement, social problems, ad- 
ninistration, public policy and international affairs. 


| The 1945 Summer Session opens July 2 and closes August 11 
“xcept for a limited number of courses which will continue for an 
dditional period of two weeks. Detailed information concerning 
he Summer Session is available in a bulletin which will be fur- 
ushed upon request addressed to the Office of the Registrar. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction offered by Occidental College are listed 
on the following pages alphabetically according to departments within 
their respective groups as follows: 


GROUP I—ENGLISH AND SPEECH. 
GROUP II—FOREIGN LANGUAGES: Classical Languages, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish. | 


GROUP III—SOCIAL SCIENCES: Economics and Sociology, History | 
and Political Science. 


GROUP IV—NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: Biology, Chem- 
_ istry, Geology and Geography, Mathematics, Physics. 

GROUP V—EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
GROUP VI—PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

GROUP VII—FINE ARTS: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division 
courses, 100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a 
number denotes a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, 
such as 1-2, indicate courses which normally will be completed in full, 
although a student may receive credit for either half of such a course 
unless it is designated as “Throughout the year only.” Consent of 
the instructor is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphen- 
ated course. 


The work of the curriculum of Occidental Colleges is measured i in 
terms of full-courses and half-courses (see page 44). For purposes 
of transfer to other institutions, a full-course may be considered fpr 
semester units; a half-course, two semester units. 


Requirements of the Navy V-12 Training program have a 
in modification of some course offerings. For the duration of this 
program at Occidental College, therefore, courses will be offered m 
terms of semester units. In the description of courses as included im 
this catalogue there is given the normal full-course or half-course 
value, followed by a statement of the semester unit value of the course 
as offered for 1945-46. a 


Course offerings for each term (July, November, Marae ad 
subsequent changes in faculty will be announced in the class- schedule 
bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening pi 
the term. | 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five studies ge art 
enrolled at the beginning of a term may be withdrawn. 


| 
| 
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Group I 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


The English and Speech Group offers election of such integrated 
sourses from the two departments as may best serve the professional 
ind cultural needs of the individual student. 


Group MAjor: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiva- 
ent, of upper division work chosen from such courses as may be 
idvised in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. 
[he major ordinarily will include the following courses: English 
(01, 121-122 or 124, 130, 139, 145, and additional work from courses 
(21-168; Speech 101, 121, 153-154 or 156, 157, 158, and additional 
vork from courses 100-190. 


_ Prerequisite: Four and one-half semester full-courses, or equiva- 
ent, of lower division work within the group. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in English and in Speech. 
| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in English and in Speech. 


ENGLISH 


'ROFESSOR STELTER* Proressor Houston 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT ASSISTANT ProFessor Espry* 
_ By Special Appointment: Dr. Mancuester, Mr. Ritter, Miss THOMPSON. 


_ The Department of English offers courses which give (1) train- 
ag in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, 
ractical and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field 
f English literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural 
elationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of 
terature; (3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a 
andamental cultural background for subsequent preparation or ex- 
=rience in various vocations and professions, as Journalism, Creative 
/riting, Library Work, the Law, the Ministry, and such other pro- 
*ssions as might profit from a general training in this field. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
, the upper division; six semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the 
oper division for students seeking the recommendation of the de- 
\rtment for graduate work or for a General Secondary Credential. 
‘major should ordinarily include English 101, 121-122 or 124, 130 or 
32 and 128, 139 or 153C, 145, a course in Modern Literature (151-2, 
3) and additional work from courses 110-256. Speech 121 and 
5-176 are accepted as major work. Speech 151, or its equivalent 
id English 110 are recommended to all majors in the department 
(eking a teacher’s credential. All students majoring in the de- 


ee. 


n leave of absence, first and second terms. ° 
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partment, especially those who expect to pursue graduate work ir 
English, should equip themselves with a reading knowledge of one or 
more foreign languages. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: For graduation, two and one-half semes- 
ter full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division; three semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommenda: 
tion of the department for graduate work or for a teaching Credential 
A minor ordinarily should include work from courses 101, 130 o1 
132,139, 145, 151-152 ‘or 153: 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, 01 
equivalents. 


GRADUATE MAJOR FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS: Of the thre 
year full-courses required for the degree (see the general require 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts, page 57), a minimum o 
one-half must be taken in courses numbered 200 or above, includin; 
two graduate seminars, graduate year-courses, or equivalents. Eng 
lish 121-122 and a reading knowledge of one foreign language ar 
required. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: All candidates for the degree o 
Bachelor of Arts, the degree of Master of Arts, or the Secondar 
Teacher’s Credential, majoring in the department, shall take a con 
prehensive examination covering the general field of English liter< 
ture. Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts shall also tale a 
examination covering the field of the thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required in connection with course 1-2, or subsequently for graduation of i 
students whose work in any department shows deficiency in the essentials | 
composition. A fee of six to twelve dollars is charged for the course. No cred 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STA! 


Introductory course. Given in connection with Speech 1-2. Required f 
graduation and pebeequisits completed or in progress, to all other courses | 
the department. Application may be made for examination for exemptil 
from the course. Full course. 8 units. 

F 
N 1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STA! 


An introductory course, required of Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilie 
only on special permission. Given in connection with Speech N 1-2. 6 units. | 


51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE CROISSA? 


A thorough survey; advised for students who intend to major or minor? 
the group or department. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 completed or in progr: 
Full-course. Either half may be taken separately. 6 units. 
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53. INTRODUCTION TO THE NOVEL: HOUSTON 
: 


An introductory study of the novel as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
sleted or in progress. Full-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


54. INTRODUCTION TO THE DRAMA HOUSTON 


An introductory study of the drama as a type. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, com- 
sleted or in progress. Full-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


55-56. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD LITERATURE MANCHESTER, HOUSTON 


_A survey of the masterpieces of the literature of the. world, studied in their 


sistorical setting. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Full-course. 
| units. 


1-62. JOURNALISM RITTER 


| News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Half- 
course. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units. 

' UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, two semester 


ull-courses from lower division courses numbered above 50, or 
quwvalents. 


/ 
01. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 


, The theory and practice of: 
i A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
E—Critical writing. 
F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 
H—Radio Writing. (See Speech 175-176). 


me of the types is offered each term. Open to advanced sophomores. Half- 
vurse. 2 units. 


THE STAFF 


| 


10. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


MANCHESTER 


‘A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of 
aglish. Half-course. 2 units. 


41-122. oLD ENGLISH 


Elements of Old English grammar, with readings; survey of the literature of 
‘€ period and the history of the language. Required for the Master of Arts 


gree. Half-course, throughout the year only. Graduate students may elect 
| full-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


(4. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER HOUSTON 
ee life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 


in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of Middle English grammar and literature. 
l-course. 3 units. 


‘8. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA 


From the be 


(Pron ginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis on 
2 Elizabetha 


n epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. Half-course. 2 units. 


| 


| 
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129. ELIZABETHIAN PROSE AND POETRY 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with hie! 
attention to Spenser. Half-course. 2 umts. 


130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTO? 
Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatric: 


and social background of the period. Full-course. 4 units. 
132. SHAKESPEARE 
Intensive study of two plays. Half-course. 2 units. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; tl 
poetry and prose of the period. Full-course. Not given in 1945-46. | 
136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSTO 
The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and a 
writers of the period. Full-course. 4 units. 
137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD CRO 
The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Kea; 
other writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832), Full-course. 3 um. 
139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUST! 
The development of the English novel to the latter part of the nineteen 
oy Full-course. 3 untts. 
144, THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 
A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major Wat. 
Full-course. 3 units. 
145. AMERICAN LITERATURE : CROISSAT 
A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of impor! 
writers. Full-course. 3 units. 
_ 151-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE S: CROISS/T 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special ata- 
tion to modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Either half may be torn 
separately. Full-course. 6 units. 


153. TYPES OF LITERATURE CROISSANT, MANCHES:R - 
Studies in the various types, as the essay, drama, novel, with such limitatas 

as are announced in the schedule. Half-course. 2 units. 

161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM RITER 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. Half-course. 4 ats 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUS)N 


A study of world classical literature and its influence upon Engl ale 


course. 8 units. Either half may be taken separately. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE S.FF 
Half-course or full-course. 4-8 units. 


| 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


_ Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper 
division courses above 110, except 161-162, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts. Course 110 also may be credited toward the General 
secondary Credential. With the consent of the instructor, qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR HOUSTON 


_ Subject to be chosen. Half-course or full-course. 4-8 units. 


155-256. LITERARY CRITICISM MANCHESTER 


_ A study of the chief theories of literary criticism, of poetry, and of the types 
of poetry. Open to seniors. Half-course, throughout the year. 4 units. 


iy 


90. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


» Equivalent of one semester full-course. : 


SPEECH 


JROFESSOR LINDSLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
Mr. KaurrMAn, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Wuire 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that 


peech is an expression of personality traits and is an important 
iedium of social adaptation. 


_ The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in 
te fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, 
idio broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is 
applemented by extra-curricular activity in debating, oratory, ex- 
‘mpore speaking, dramatic reading, play production and radio. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
. the upper division, including Course 135. Major students should do 
1 assigned amount of extra-curriculum work. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
nt, including Course 135, in the upper division. 


ceive credit equivalent to one and one-half semester full-courses 
ward the degree of Bachelor of Arts through satisfactory completion 
| the summer session course of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
chool of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students may re- 


ie similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary 
vedential. 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


{-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STAFF 


Training in the basic skills requisite to effective oral communication of ideas, 
Given in connection with English 1-2. Full-course. 8 units. 


N 1-2. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH THE STAFF 


An introductory course, required of Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilians 
only on special permission. Given in connection with English N 1-2. 6 umits. 


3. ORAL READING FREESTONE 


The elementary principles of reading. Techniques of impression; techniques 
of expression. Assimilation and expression of thought and feeling. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2. Half-course. 3 units. 4 


4. PUBLIC SPEAKING FREESTONE 


The selection, organization and extempore presentation of original subjeci 
matter. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. Half-course. 3 units. | 


5. ORAL ARGUMENTATION LINDSLEY 

The nature of reasoned discourse. Elementary techniques in the analysis 
organization and presentation of evidence and factual subject matter. Pre 
requisite: Course 1-2. Half-course. 2 units. 


6. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTON, 

English words and their background. Word roots, stems, prefixes, suffixe; 
synonyms, antonyms. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. Half-cours 
2 units. | 


11. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE KAUFFMA! 


A survey of theatre forms and techniques aimed at an appreciation of th 
theatre as a synthesis of the arts and an expression of fundamental huma 
problems. Open to all students and prerequisite to all upper division cours: 
in dramatics. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT LINDSLE 

Study and analysis of speech habits in the light of social backgrounds. TI 
relation of speech to personality traits. Modification of speech behavic 
Recommended particularly for candidates for teachers’ credentials. . Half-cour: 
2 umits. 


100B. SPEECH AS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTO} 


An approach to the deeper social conflicts; stresses speech as a means of a 
justment and therapy. Prerequisite: Speech 100. Half-course. 2 umts. | 


101. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING LINDSL! 


(A) The principles of unity, sequence and movement applied to oral d: 
course. Emphasis on subject matter, ideas and comprehensive synthesis | 
materials. (B) Platform technique and the principles of rhetorical style 


oral discourse. Prerequisite: Course 4. Full-course. 3 units. 


121. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND DEBATE © LINDSL! 


Propaganda techniques in social control. Applied logic: reasoning, fallac’, 
refutation. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course. 2 units. 
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122. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


A study of the nature of response. Analysis of special audience types and 
the psychological forces that affect human conduct. How to arouse interest, 
hold attention and win response. Prerequisite: Course 101 or 121. Full-course. 
3 units. 


130. INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE AND ORATORY LINDSLEY 


' Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be 
sarned by participation in extra-curriculum contests in debate and public speak- 
ng. The credit is earned throughout the year and is awarded on petition from 
»he individual students at the end of the second consecutive term. Not more than 
me semester half-course of credit (2 units) may be granted in any one year. 


(35. SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND APPLIED PHONETICS FREESTONE 


_ An intensive course for advanced students in the problems of voice physiology ; 
‘he dynamics and correction of speech difficulties. Required of Speech majors 
ind minors. Half-course. 3 units. 


51, ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE LINDSLEY 


| A study of the physical and intellectual basis of expression limited to the 
aterpretation of the literary forms of lyric and narrative poetry, the essay, 
hort story and drama. Planned especially for English majors. Prerequisite: 
Permission of instructor. Half-course. 2 units. 


(53-154. TECHNIQUE OF ACTING LINDSLEY, WHITE 


_ Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression and control. Half-course. 
units. 


‘56. DRAMATIC READING LINDSLEY 


| The application of aesthetics to the appreciation of literature. The art of 
aterpretation as influenced by literary backgrounds. Half-course. 2 units. 


57. HISTORY OF STAGE PRESENTATION ‘ KAUFFMAN, WHITE 


_ An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social 
anctions and significance; a study of various kinds of theatres. Prerequisite: 
ourse 11. Full-course. 3 units. 


be 
58. PLAY DIRECTION KAUFFMAN, WHITE 


An analysis of the problems of a director with particular emphasis on educa- 
onal dramatics. The choice of a play, methods of casting and rehearsal. The 
dation of the theatre to the community. The organization and business man- 
sement of the amateur dramatic group. Capable students are assigned to 


vactical problems in college productions. Prerequisite: Course 157. Full- 
vurse. 3 units. 


99-160. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE 
KAUFFMAN, WHITE 


‘Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned 
‘ Participation in the public presentation of plays. The credit is earned through- 
it the year and is awarded on petition from individual students at the end of 


= second consecutive term. Prerequisite: Course 11. Not more than one 
smester half-course of credit (2 units) may be granted in any one year. 


| 


ig wits 
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171-172. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLE 


Historical survey of commercial and educational broadcasting. Study of ¢t 
possibilities of radio as a social and educational force. Practical experience j; 
program planning, script writing, production and direction, and in microphor 
technique. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. Hall 
course. 4 units. 


173-174. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION’ LINDSLE 


A practical course in the problems incident to the actual broadcasting of radi 
programs. For advanced students only. Enrollment limited. Prerequisit 
Course 171-172. Half-course. 4 units. 


175-176. RADIO WRITING LINDSLE 


All types of radio continuity: commercial, dramatic, : descriptive, variet 
Primary emphasis on dialogue script. Prerequisite: Permission of the instru 
tor. Half-course. 4 units. 


190. TEACHING SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THE STA] 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Ait 
and methods in Speech. Lectures, discussions, demonstrations. Half-course, 
alternate years. 2 units. ; | 


Group II 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give 
basic knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work 
the first two years places emphasis upon the acquisition of a readg 
knowledge of the language studied. The upper division courses Nl 
modern languages also offer an opportunity to gain a reasonale 
mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses,)! 
equivalent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advi-d 
in each individual case by the group committee of advisers. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Classical Languages, Freih, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a major is Vé 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work (incl 
ing, in modern languages, Course 101- 102). 
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A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study 
will be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring 
within this group. Such students should include in their preparation 
the appropriate one of the following group of courses: French 103- 
104 and 105-106, German 103-104 and 105-106, Spanish 103-104, 
105-106 and 107-108. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Classical Languages, French, 
German, Spanish. The minimum requirement for a minor is two and 
‘one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, of upper division work. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Course 3-4. 


i Inall courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Students pursuing graduate courses in foreign language, unless 
excused for special reasons, will be required to have a reading knowl- 
edge of both French and German. Students who seek the recom- 
‘mendation of a foreign language department for a General Secondary 
Credential are expected to complete the requirements of the major 
‘and a minimum of a year full-course of graduate work. Upon com- 
pletion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and 
the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; for Ger- 
man 103 to 106, inclusive; and for all upper division courses in 
Classical Languages. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


ProFessor LOWTHER 


Credit toward a major in this department may be given for His- 
sory and Political Science 101 (Ancient History). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ze FIRST YEAR LATIN LOWTHER 
_ The fundamentals of grammar and extensive reading of easy narrative. Full- 
ourse, throughout the year only, in alternate years. Not given in 1945-46. 

4. INTERMEDIATE LATIN LOWTHER 


A play of Plautus or Terence and selections from Vergil’s Aeneid. In the 
‘Tst semester some attention will be given to a review of the elements of Latin 
‘Tammar. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or equivalent. Full-course, throughout the 
ear. Not given in 1945-46, 


* 
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51-52. FIRST YEAR GREEK LOWTHER 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or 
the Gospels. Full-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Course 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in the 
department. 


101-102. LATIN LITERATURE LOWTHER 
Selections will be read from one of the following groups each semester: 


A. Latin Comedy (Plautus and Terence). 


B. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry (Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid). | 


C. Cicero and Pliny. 
D. Juvenal and Martial. 


E. Historians of the Republic and of the Empire (Sallust, Livy, Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus). 


Full-course, throughout the year. Not given in 1945-46. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BICKLEY PROFESSOR LOWTHER PrRoFESSOR BEL! 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR . 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH THE STAF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French, writin 
conversation, dictation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. | 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAI 


Readings from modern French novelists, dramatists and poets, grammar 1 
view, composition, conversation, collateral reading. This course aims to ¢ 
able students to read modern French with ease, and to write simple prose c¢ 
rectly. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Studer 
entering with more than two years of high school French will be expected ' 
take French 4. Full-course. 6 units. | 


* 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION 


Intensive exercises in oral and written French, critical study of syntax, re- 
ports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course aims 


to give a mastery of spoken French. Full-course. 6 units. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
| NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘ Literature of the Old French period and of the Renaissance; the formation 
of the “Classic Ideal”; the theatre of Corneille, Moli¢ére and Racine; the 
philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists, with special attention to Montesquieu, 
‘Voltaire and Rousseau; the decline of Classicism, the beginnings of Romanti- 
cism. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 136 and 137. 
Full-course. 6 units. 


} 


105-106. MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


_ The development of the drama in France from the time of Scribe to the 
‘present; the novel and short story, with some attention to the lyric and to 
literary criticism. Special consideration will be given to the following authors: 
ens Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Alphonse Daudet and Anatole France. Full-course, 
6 units. 


125. FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 


A study of French phonetics based upon the standard manuals. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major or minor. 
Half-course. 2 units. 


GERMAN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


|-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


_ Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composi- 
lon, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, 
sonversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
school German. Students entering with more than two years of high school 
zerman will be expected to take German 4. Full-course. 6 units. 


1-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 


iD as R 
1 eee: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Half-course. 
i ° 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken German. Fyll- 
course, throughout the year. 6 units. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE ; TAYLOR 


Reading of representative works in prose, oy and drama from the earliest 
times to the present. Full-course. 6 units. 


105-106. GoETHE’S FAUST TAYLOF 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature 
Full-course. 6 units. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN LOWTHE) 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, compositior 
conversation. Full-couwrse, throughout the year only. Not given in 1945-46. | 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN DAY 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose, compositio 
conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH THE STA] 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish, writir 
idioms, conversation. Full-course, throughout the year only. 6 units. | 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE STA’ 

Readings from modern Spanish novelists, dramatists and poets, gramm: 
review, composition, conversation, collateral reading. Prerequisite : Course :: 
or two years of high school Spanish. Students entering with more than t) 
years of high school Spanish will be expected to take meen 4. Full-cour: 
6 units. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC SPANISH BE: 


Written and spoken Spanish, primarily for pre-medical students. Prerequist: 
Spanish 1-2, or equivalent. Half-course. 2 units. 


*Of the Department of Economics and Sociology. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
‘ourses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


01-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION BELL 


_ Intensive exercises in oral and written Spanish, critical study of syntax, 
veports and discussions on periodicals and on collateral reading. This course 
aims to give a mastery of spoken Spanish. Full-course. 6 units. 


03-104. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE BICKLEY 


| The rise of the drama in Spain, with study of the chief dramatists of the 
siglo de Oro, especially Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Alarcon and Calderon, 
nd their influence on foreign dramatists. Types of the novel in the sixteenth 
nd seventeenth centuries, with special attention to the picaresque novel and 
o Cervantes; historians and explorers. Full-course, throughout the year in 
lternate years. Not given in 1945-46. 


05-106. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 


The development of the drama in Spain from the neo-classical period to the 
resent, with some attention to lyric poetry. The novel, short story, essay and 
‘terary criticism during the nineteenth century; the “Generation of 798” and 
‘ontemporary authors. Special attention will be given to the following: Juan 
'alera, Pérez Galddés, Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Pio Baroja and Rubén 
Jario. Full-course. 6 units. 


07-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works 
rom the time of the Conquest through the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
ary. Full-course. 6 units. 


25. SPANISH PRONUNCIATION BICKLEY 


A study of phonetics based upon the work of Navarro Tomas, with some at- 
ntion to Spanish-American pronunciation. Required of candidates for the 
‘condary credential offering Spanish as a major or minor. Half-course. 2 units. 
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Group ITI | 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology and of Histor 
and Political Science provide a foundation for understanding th 
social life of the modern world. Through the social science majo 
students have the opportunity to familiarize themselves with the ou 
standing social phenomena of the present and the past. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of four year full-courses, or equiv: 
lent, of upper division work in such courses as may be advised } 
each individual case by the group committee of advisers and inelu 
ing the following: Economics 101 (Money and Banking) ; Economi 
154 (Social Control and Progress) ; Modern European History ; Inte 
national Affairs. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in Economics and Sociolog 
and in History and Political Science. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Economics and Sociolog 
and in History and Political Science. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR YOUNG* PROFESSOR DAY PrRoFESSOR Coo; 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HANDSAKER* ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DUNN 
Mr. dE RyckeE, Instructor 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acqua‘t 
the student with the development and nature of economic and socl 
systems, their organization, institutions and functioning, and offis 
courses which aid in the understanding of fundamental economic al 
social principles. Opportunity is offered for three types of majors 
this department: (1) Economics for those students who desirea 
broad knowledge of this subject; (2) Economics emphasizing Co- 
merce and Finance for those interested in developing a | 
for business; and (3) Sociology. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN ECONOMICS: Three year full- cours, 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 101-1’, 
119 and 132. Not more than one semester full-course may be chown 
from Economics 150-165, inclusive. 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics: Economics 1-2 and). 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Students specializing in this fid 
should choose in addition to prerequisites and required Courses ll 
102, 119 and 132, the remaining upper division work from the follw- 
ing courses: Economics 103- 148, inclusive; History and Pa 


*On leave of absence. 
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Science 162 (Elementary Jurisprudence) and History and Political 
Science 161 (Commercial Law). Mathematics 11 (Mathematics cf 
3inance) is recommended as a lower division elective. 


Prerequisite to the major in Commerce and Finance. Economics 


‘-2 and 5-6. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN ECONOMICS: A minimum of three 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division in courses 
00-150, including Economics 101. 


' Prerequisite to the minor in Economics: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN SOocioLoGy: ‘Three year full-courses, or’ 
quivalent, in the upper division, including Economics 105, 119, 151 
‘nd 154. Additional courses may be chosen from Economics 101-102, 
23, 124, 132-165, inclusive; and any one of the following: Psy- 
hology 123 (Social Psychology); Religion 154 (Christianity and 
ocial Problems). 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN SOCIOLOGY: A minimum of three semes- 
‘r full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, including Econ- 
mics 151-152. Additional courses may be chosen from the above 
st of those available for credit toward a major in this subject, with 
ie exception of Religion 154. 


Prerequisite to the minor in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS DUNN 


‘An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economi:s 
.d modern economic problems. First semester required of all lower division 
udents. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Full-course. 8 units 


‘6. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and pro- 
dure for the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a part- 
tship or a corporation. Analysis of financial statements and elements of 
ist accounting, auditing and budgeting. Problems. Full-course. 8 units. 

| ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 
A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
‘lustry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. 
ben to freshmen and sophomores. Half-course. 2 units. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CONSUMER HANDSAKER AND STAFF 


“ study of Practical consumers’ problems. Consideration is given to invest- 
nts, consumer credit, insurance, home ownership, and the buying of food, 


thing and other consumer goods. Prerequisite, Economics 1. Half-course. 
It gwen in 1945-46. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing, 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND FINANCE DE RYCK 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, an 
financial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currenc 
vonditions in the United States. The second semester deals especially wit 
the theoretical bases of foreign trade, international payments and currency rele 
tionships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Ful, 
course. 8 units. : 


105-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 
OF GOVERNMENT DUN] 


A study of the financial and economic activities of government, includin 
taxation, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester dea! 
particularly with the relations of government to industry, including problen 
of railroads and public utilities. Full-course. 8 units. ¢ 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE AND | 
INVESTMENTS DUN 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprise 
discussing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failur 
reorganization of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the soci) 
system. The second semester includes an analysis of the various types of i 
vestments and their adaptability to different classes of purchasers. Full-cour: 
4 units. 


117. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 


A study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buyii, 
selling and distributing commodities. Half-course. Not given in 1945-46. — 


119-120. STATISTICS emt 


The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic da; 
the determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic pr- 
entation. No special knowledge of mathematics required. Full-course. 6 un’. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE | 
UNITED STATES DUN 


A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to © 
industrial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evoluif 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the 4't 
played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor and government. Openio 
sophomores. Half-course. Either half may be taken separately. 8 umits. 


132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEURY DUN 


A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical princi 
of economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes rem 
developments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as_ busin 
cycles, monopolistic competition and economic planning. Full-course. 4 units 
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40, INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A survey of international economic policies, including mercantilism, liberal- 
sm, the open door, commercial treaties, population growth, and economic eXx- 
ansion of advanced countries over backward countries. Half-course. Not given 
1 1945-46. 


41. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY COONS 


' A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, 
ocialism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise 
yithin each. Half-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


45. THE ECONOMICS OF WAR COONS 


_A consideration of the problems of war production, war finance, price control, 
aanpower, and plans for postwar readjustment. Half-course. Not given im 
945-46. 


(47-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, 
nemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel 
roblems; proposed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, 
mployers and government. While some time is given to historical aspects, the 


ain emphasis is on current problems, developments and proposals. Full-course. 
Tot given in 1945-46. 


51-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ; SOCIAL PROBLEMS DAY 


A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as 
xpressed in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least 


imior standing, and to sophomores with consent of the department. Full-course, 
units. 


53. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY DAY 


A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and of the 
evelopment of culture. The course is intended as a general introduction to 
1e study of anthropology. Half-course. 2 units. 


54. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


vA study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, 
Wy, religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and 
dals of social progress. Primarily a senior course. Full-course. 4 units. 


57-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and 
ovements with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions 
« Russia, China, Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences 


Pome national relations. Half-course. Either half may be taken separately. 
units. 


£ 
52. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN* AND STAFF 
A course in 


| ; preparation for marriage including consideration of factors in- 
dived in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married 
te, and the planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the 
culty and visiting lecturers. Half-course. 2 units. 


-*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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163-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK DAY 


Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of socia! 
work and their practicability; a survey of specific public and private welfare 
agencies. Second semester deals with the techniques of case work; investiga- 
tion, analysis and treatment of social problems; study of family case records 
Half-course. 4 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion oj 
additional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Com: 
mittee on Graduate Study, Courses 101-102 and above may be taker 
by graduate students for credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business con 
ditions, and to problems related to monetary and credit systems. Half-course 
4 units. ° 


216-217. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners o 
the classical school to the present day. Full-course. 4 units. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENGe 


_Proressor Harpy PROFESSOR CLELAND ASSISTANT PRroFESSOR McCuNE 
ASSOCIATE Proressor McKELvEy ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DUMKE 
By Special Appointment, Dr. Mok. ™ 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Politica 
Science provide training for the understanding of social organizatio 
in the present and the past. Sound knowledge of the field of histor 
and political science is essential to the formation of judgments 0 
current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses 1 
this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized trair 
ing in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy an 
Foreign Trade. , 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN HISTORY: Six semester full-courses, ¢ 
equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which must t 
from History and Political Science 101-150, inclusive. Two semeste 
full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History and Polit 
cal Science 151-200, and/or, subject to the approval of the Depar 
ment, from Economics and Sociology, Art 111 (Ancient and Med 
eval Art), and Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern Mind. 


*On leave of absence; in Government service. 
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Of the six semester full-courses two must be in the field of European 
History and two in the field of American History. 


) DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN HISTORY: ‘Two and one-half semester 
full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from History 
ind Political Science 101-150 inclusive; three semester full-courses, or 
squivalent, for students who seek the recommendation of the depart- 
‘ment in connection with teaching or other professional work. Students 
who wish to minor in History are advised to take one course each in 
Ancient or Medieval, Modern European, and American History. 


! 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
1-2 and Economics 1. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Six semester full- 
courses, or equivalent, in the upper division, at least four of which 
nust be from History and Political Science 151-190, inclusive. Two 
semester full-courses, or equivalent, may be elected from History 
ind Political Science 101-150 and/or, subject to the approval of the 
Jepartment, from Economics and Sociology, and Philosophy 121 
‘The Making of the Modern Mind). Of the six semester full-courses 
wo should be in the field of International Relations and two in the 
ield of Government. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two and one-half 
iemester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division chosen from 
distory and Political Science 151-190, inclusive; three semester full- 
ourses, or equivalent, for students who seek the recommendation 
ft the department in connection with teaching or other professional 
vork, Of these, one course must be in International Relations and 
me in Government. 


__Prerequisite to the major or minor: History and Political Science 
-2 and Economics 1. 


The requirement applying to all candidates for degrees and for 
teachers’ credentials.of a course in the provisions and principles of 
he United States Constitution may be met by satisfactory comple- 
ton of one of the following: History and Political Science 2, 105- 
06, 152, 153, N1-N2. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
. BRITISH CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMKE 


JA Survey of the political,.social and economic development of England. 
equired of all freshmen. Full-course. 3 units. 
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2. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CLELAND AND DUMK' 
A study of the development of American political, social and economi 
institutions. Required of all freshmen. Full-course. 3 umits. | 

N 1-2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF PRESENT 
WORLD WAR DUMK) 


History of the United States, from the colonial period to the present, empha 
sizing the international background of World War ge Designed primarily fo 
Navy V-12 Trainees. Open to civilians only on special permission. 4 umts. 


N 3. NAVAL HISTORY AND ELEMENTARY STRATEGY DUMK 


History of the world’s naval power, emphasizing history of the United State 
Navy, with some attention to basic tactics and strategy. Prerequisite: a colleg 
course in Umted States History. 3 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Three semester full-courses in the social sciences are prereqmsite to all upp 
division courses in the department. 
101. ANCIENT HISTORY DUMK 

A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rom 
Open to sophomores, Full-course. 3 units. 
102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES DUME 

This course deals with the transformation of European life from the four 
to the fifteenth centuries. Open.to sophomores. Full-course. 3 units. 
103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMK 

A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic E1 
Full-course. 3 units. | 
104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUME 

A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. Full-course. 3 uni 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY AND DUMI 
A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial orig! 

through the Civil War. Full-course. 3 units. 

106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY AND DUME 
_A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the prest! 

time. Full-course. 3 units. 

107. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA CLELA]) 
Half-course. 2 units. 


108. HISTORY OF MEXICO | HARI’ 
Half-course. 2 units. | 


109. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA _. eeeART 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the Ny 
World, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social 2 
economic development. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 umis. 


110. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HAR! 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of © 
United States and the Far East. Full-course. 3 units. | 
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| 


14, AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE 
Background and survey of the war, postwar planning. Full-course. 3 units. 


15. CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS THE STAFF 


An examination of the present world situation by seven members of the Social 
‘cience faculty. Half-course. 2 units. 
| 


7. HISTORY OF CHINA, ITS CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest 
nes to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and way of life of the 
‘hinese people. Full-course. 4 units. 


19. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT 

AND THE OCCIDENT MOK 
A study of the contacts between the west and the east which have led to 
iltural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history, with em- 
4asis on the modern period. Full-course. 4 untts. 
21. CURRENT PROBLEMS AND THE FAR EAST MOK 
A survey of the present Oriental situation; China, Japan, and the Indies. 
Jar and post-war problems. Half-course. 2 units. 
47. HISTORICAL METHODS AND THE 
; PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY FITCH* AND DUMKE 


Studies in historiography or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
iilosophy of history. Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. Full-course. Not 
ven in 1945-46. 


jl. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MC KELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain 
uropean democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and 
on the dilemmas that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common 
‘oblems. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 4 units. 


)2. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MC KELVEY 
An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. 
‘pen to sophomores. Full-course. 4 units. 

3, GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION -MC KELVEY 
‘A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional 
inciples of American Government. Full-course. 3 units. 

15. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MC KELVEY 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism, and internationai law ar.d 
ganization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics 
contemporary foreign policies. Full-course. 4 units. 


16. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MC KELVEY 
An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American 
plomacy. Full-course. 4 units. 

17. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MC KELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics “as the study of influence and the influ- 
tial,” emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many,” with 
Tteular reference to the American scene. Full-course. 4 units. 


—_— 


* Of the Department of Philosophy. 
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159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION THE STAF 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the plac 
of administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlyir 
principles of government management at ‘the federal, state and local levels. Fy] 
course. 3 units. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION THE STAF 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and a 
analysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the admini 
trator and the public employee. Full-course. 3 umts. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW THE STAF 

A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to tt 
business man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Neg 
tiable Paper and Sales. Open to sophomores. Half-course. 3 units. 


! 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE THE STAF 

A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and internation 
law as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. Half-cours 
3 untts. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT THE STAF 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their loc 
subdivisions. Full-course. 3 units. 


164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND S| 
PROBLEMS OF CITY PLANNING THE STAF 

A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municiy. 
services. Special emphasis is given to the role of planning in the developme: 
of American cities. Full-course. 3 units. ; 


195. INDEPENDENT READING THE pa 
Half-course or full-course. 2-4 units. a | 


e 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate studer; 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completia 
of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and t? 
Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive cret! 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree | 
Master of Arts for any upper division courses in this department. — 


211-212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY HARI’ 
Half-course. 4 units. | 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION | MC KELV! 

Problems of creating public opinion and organizing , pene action throv1 
propaganda and pressure groups. Open to seniors. Half-course. 2 units. 
252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT eG KELV! 

Case studies of the manner in which great political theorists have rationali:! 
different schemes for the organizing of governmental power. Open to ana 
Half-course. 2 units. | 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE stat 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


Group IV. 
NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS 


The departments of this group offer the usual basic and sequential 
curses in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, and in Mathe- 
yatics, which is of special aid to the physical sciences. Each of these 
abjects offers its special contribution to general education by reveal- 
ag to man his place in nature. The natural sciences are based on 
bservation and classification of matter and phenomena, either naturally 
ccurring or artificially contrived. They disclose fundamental prin- 
iples, promote logical deduction, and apply the scientific method by 
iboratory practice and class room demonstration. 

GRouP MAjorR: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, of upper division work in such courses, in at least three 
epartments within the group, as may be advised in each individual 
iSe. 


SPECIAL GROUP MAJOR FOR STUDENTS PREPARING FOR MEDICINE OR 
ELATED FIELDS: A minimum of eight semester full-courses, or 
juivalent, in the upper division including Chemistry 101-102, 103- 
34; Biology 106 or a substitute approved by the adviser; the re- 
iainder to be chosen with the approval of the student’s adviser from 
hemistry 105-106, 112; Biology 101, 108, 112, 113, 126, 129-130. 

Prerequisite to the special group major: General Chemistry, Biol- 
yy 3-4; Mathematics 1, or equivalent; Physics 1-2; one year of college 
rench or German or a substitute approved by the adviser. 
| DEPARTMENTAL MAJjorS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
eology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 
| DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Biology, in Chemistry, in 
ology, in Physics and in Mathematics. 


BIOLOGY 
20FESSOR SELLE PROFESSOR SMILEY 


PROFESSOR FIELD 


_ The curriculum in Biology presents the science of life as a whole, 
cluding both plant and animal forms. On the basis of a lower 
vision beginning course which makes a survey of the whole science 
- Organisms, each upper division course is concerned with some 
ecial area of the general field. Provision is made through sequences 
_ upper division courses to give the student a more complete knowl- 
Ige of the entire field or to provide for the special needs of those 
‘eparing for (1) the teaching of Biology in high school, (2) admis- 
on to medical school, (3) admission to nursing school. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR IN BIOLOGY: Five semester full-courses a: 
one semester half-course, or equivalent, in the upper division, inclu 
ing Course 212. 


The major in Biology makes provision for three groups 
students: 


1. Those desiring a comprehensive course in the general field ¢ 
advised to include in their major the following courses: Biology 1( 
103, 104, 113 and 126. 


2. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Botany shot 
complete Biology 6 in the lower division and should include in th: 
major Biology 102, 103, 104, 126, and some individual he 
in the senior year ‘(Biology 129- 130). 


3. Those desiring to concentrate in the field of Zoology 4 

include in their major one course chosen from Biology 104 or 1) 

and some individual study and/or investigation in the senior yii 

' (Biology 129-130) ; the remainder to be selected from the follows 
courses: Biology 101, 103, 106, 107-116 inclusive. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR IN BIOLOGY: A minimum of two and 0? 
half semester full-courses, or equivalent, in the upper division. | 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Biology 3-4 and entrax 
Chemistry or equivalents. | 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses 
charged for work in this department. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3-4. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE sim 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by: Dit 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and as 
sification, and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The bo 
ratory work requires study of selected types of animals and plants. hi 
course or its equivalent required for majors in the department and for bs 
preparing for medicine or nursing. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two- hous! 0 
ratory periods). 8 units. 


i 
: | 
5. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: | 

ANIMAL LIFE _ si 


The habits, life histories and economic importance of the more conto! 
insects, birds and mammals of this area. Half-course (1 lecture and 1 labiare# 
or field trip). Not given in 1945-46. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
PLANTS AND PLANT COMMUNITIES SMILEY 


Field, laboratory and herbarium studies of the native plants of the Los 
ageles region and adjacent areas. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 
units. 

a HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 
‘A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. 
tended for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 
tor equivalent. Half-course (2 lectures). 2 units. 


‘L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by 
‘;section of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. Half-course (2 two- 


.ur laboratory periods). 2 units. 


: 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 3-4, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in 
a 


inlogy. 


)1. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


\ comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a de- 
tled study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstra- 
ins of other forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. Full-course (2 
ltures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


12. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two- 
lur laboratory periods). 4 units. 


13, INVERTEBRATES - SELLE 


structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 
t: various groups of the invertebrates. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
l oratory periods). 4 units. ; : 


14. SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of 
We plants. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 
1 ts. 


| 
| 


15, VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


‘arly developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spe- 
€. reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial 
S tons. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


1’. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


_ tructure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infec- 
ti and prevention. Half-course. (2 lectures). 2 units. 
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108. HISTOLOGY SELL 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals, with specia 
reference to the human. Registration with approval of instructor ‘limited to te: 
students. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE see SELL 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and ani 
mal tissues. Half-course (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 2 units. 


113. PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY FIEL 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labor: 
tory work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 5. 
or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of instructor. Full-course (3 le 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 5 units. 


114. NUTRITION FIEL 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamin 
the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease ; 
all age levels, and an introduction to the research literature of nutritio 
Prerequisite : Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or im progres 
Half course. (2 lectures). 2 umts. 


© 


116. GENETICS FIEI 


A study of the principles of heredity in both plants and animals, nae 
man. Half-course. (2 lectures). 2 units. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY SMILI 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practi: 
in microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance’ hemistry or General Chei 
istry. Full-course, second semester of alternate years (2 lectures and 2 two-ho' 
laboratory periods). 4 units. | 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND OR LABORATORY THE STA’ 


Supervised individual work. Not more than two half-courses (4 units) m! 
be counted toward the major. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved’ by the Dean of t 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students m/ 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or 1® 
degree of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 106, 108, 1) 
114, 116. Course 129-130 also may be credited toward the seconde) 
credential. With the approval of the instructor in charge, cours 
numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 
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201-202. RESEARCH 


_ Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to 
be arranged. 


{ 
112. SEMINAR 


. Half-course. 2 units. 


200. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


| CHEMISTRY 


| 


>ROFESSOR BRANTLEY | ASSISTANT Proressor LEHMAN 
| Dr. Mean, Instructor 


_ The Department of Chemistry offers standard preparation in the 
pecialized branches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching 
‘nd research. To the student preparing for medicine or related pro- 
jessions, Chemistry offers training in the fundamental and special 
ields which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, 
vhemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and under- 
tanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
‘resent civilization. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
s follows: Courses 103-104, 105-106, one semester half-course from 


17-118, and two semester half-courses, or equivalent, from 111, 112, 
15,119, 120. 


' Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Mathematics 
wough Calculus; Physics 1-2, or equivalent; a reading knowledge of 
ferman. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
athe upper division, including Chemistry 101, 103, or 105. 


Prerequisite to the minor: General chemistry. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
aculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
2 allowed toward the General Secondary Credential for Courses 108, 
11, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117-118, 121, 123, 151. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period are charged for work in this 
“partment, except that the charge for any one laboratory course is 
ot to be less than $7.50 nor more than $10.00. A breakage deposit 
f five dollars must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 


1 Chemistry ; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close 
{the course. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFI 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, in 
cluding laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Pre 
requisite: High school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 1 three-hou 
laboratory period the first term; 2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory period 


the second term.) 8 umits. 


11-12. INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY LEH MA) 


A course especially designed to present to the liberal arts student an appre 
ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of chemistry j 
a scientific age. Full-course throughout the year (2 lectures and 2 two-hou 
laboratory periods). 8 units. a 


15. GLASS BLOWING THE STAF. 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructo 
Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units. 


22. GENERAL CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS THE STAF 


Discussion and solution of many problems, with special emphasis on applica 
tions to Qualitative Analysis. Intended to accompany Chemistry 2. (2 lectures) 
2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
General Chemistry 1s prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


101. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS LEHMA’ 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetr 
analysis with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
or equivalent. Open to sophomores. Full-course (2 lectures and 2 three-hor 
laboratory periods). 8 units. : 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS LEHMA 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum pro 
ucts, gases, water, and fuels. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101. Full-course (2 le 
tures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 8 units. 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ME! 


_ Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of organic chemist: 
in preparative work and quantitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 le 
tures, 1 three-hour laboratory period, 1 two-hour laboratory period). 10 um 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY . BRANTLI 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and labor 
tory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101; Physics 1-2; Calculus or permission — 
instructor. Full-course (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period). 8 um) 


108. FOOD CHEMISTRY LEHM/ 


Classes of foods, their properties and modern methods of analysis. ‘si 
requisite: Chemistry 101, 103, or permission of instructor. (2 lectures). 2 um 
Offered in alternate years. 


) 
| 
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(111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


_ An introduction to the principles and applications of Colloid and Surface 


} 


j 
1 


} 
| 
i 
/ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Chemistry including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: 


, Physics 1-2 or equivalent; Chemistry 103. Half-course (2 lectures). 2 units. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY I MEAD 


Lectures and recitations in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vita- 


‘mins, hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemustry 103-104. 
| Half-course (2 lectures). 2 units. 


(114, BIOCHEMISTRY II MEAT 


Lectures and recitations in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship 


between chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


113. Half-course (2 lectures). 2 umts. Offered in alternate years. 


} 
| 
| 
/115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
‘101, 105 or permission of instructor. Half-course (2 lectures). 2 units. Offered 
in alternate years. 


116. PROTECTIVE COATINGS LEHMAN 


A course in the theory and practice of paint, varnish and lacquer manufacture 
jand the testing of raw materials and finished products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
101, 103. Recommended: Chemistry 111. 3 units. 


‘117-118. ADVANCED LABORATORY THE STAFF 
_ Laboratory instruction to accompany Chemistry 108, 111, 113, 116. Supervised 
‘investigation by qualified students. Not to exceed one-half course (2 units), per 
iterm (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 


12h ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a 
‘systematic study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth and sixth groups of 
the periodic systems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 105. Half-course (2 lectures). 
2 units. Offered in alternate years. 


(123. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MEAD 


_ Lectures and demonstrations of the methods of synthetic organic chemistry 
including special laboratory techniques and the use of the literature. Pre- 
‘requisite: Chemistry 103-104 (2 lectures). 2 units. 


151. CHEMICAL LITERATURE LEHMAN 


Introduction to and library practice in the efficient use of chemical literature. 
‘Prerequisite: Chemistry 101, 103. Recommended: Reading knowledge of Ger- 
‘man or French. (1 lecture and 1 library period). 2 units. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
ProFEssoR SMILEY 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
present the natural background to philosophy, history and economics; 
(2) to give the college student some immediate contact with the 
methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite 
training in the upper division for advanced work leading to the 
graduate schools or to professional work involving geologic data and 
methods. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
as follows: Geology 113-114, 115-116, 117-118, 121-122, and 195 or 
196. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 11-12, 13-14; General Chem- 
istry or entrance Chemistry; and Trigonometry. A reading knowledge | 
of French and German is recommended. | 


A year’s work in college physics is requred for unqualified depart- 
mental recommendation for graduate work in geology. . | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: ‘Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, chosen from upper division courses in Geology to best support 
the major department. | 


Prerequisite to the minor: Geology 11-12. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this. department. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11-12. GENERAL GEOLOGY 


Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and his- 
torical geology. Full-course, throughout the year only (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods or field trips). § units. 


13-14. MINERALOGY 


Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. Credit of one full-course and one half- 
course gwen on completion of the year’s work, throughout the year only (1 lecture 


and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 6 units. 


15-16 ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY; REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


A survey of the major elements of the earth’s surface and their relation to. 
political units, with special attention to the areas involved in current military 


and naval operations. (2 lectures). 2 units. 
| 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
113-114. GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAS 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12. Half-course. Not given tn 1945-46. 


415-116. uHustoR?CAL GEOLOGY 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12; Geology 121-122 recommended. Half-course. 
4 units. 
(117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic importance. Prerequisite. 
Geology 11-12 and 13-14, or permission of the instructor. Half-course. Not given 
| in 1945-46. 


(121-122. PALEONTOLOGY. AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
| Invertebrate paleontology; history of the vertebrates. Prerequisite: Geology 
11-12 or Biology 3-4. 121, full-course (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory, 
periods); 122, half-course (2 lectures). Not given in 1945-46. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING 


Prerequisite: Geology 11-12 and approval of the department. Not more than 
‘a semester half-course (2 units) will be credited toward the major in Geology. 


MATHEMATICS 


. PROFESSOR ALEXANDER ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DIECKMANN 


Mr. CuLtey, Instructor 


Mathematics is an exact science. The study of mathematics should 
result, therefore, in the development of power rather than in the 
‘acquisition of facts. The department aims (1) to give a mathe- 
| matical background that will permit the student to pursue any of the 
‘sciences that require mathematics for development and understand- 
‘ing; (2) to give advanced training for those desiring to teach mathe- 
‘matics; (3) to-offer to all other students the fundamental values of 


pe atics which are to be found in its peculiarly exact and rigorous 
ogic. 


'_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
Or equivalent, in the upper division. 


_ Prerequisite to the major or minor: Courses 1, 2, and 5, or 
equivalent. 
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Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for 
Mathematics 105, 106, 107 and 112. 


Course numbers in parentheses are those used in Navy V-d2 Curricula (Bulle- 
tin No. 101). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES ; 


| 


1 (M1). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS I THE STAFF | 


Elementary College Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 5 units. 


2 (M2). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS II THE STAFF 


A continuation of Mathematical Analysis I. College Algebra, an introduction to’ 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Analytic Geometry. Prerequisite: Course 1, 5 
units. 


3 (M3). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS III THE STAFF 


College Algebra and Trigonometry. Wider in scope than Course 1. Prerequi- 
site: A good background of high school mathematics. 5 units. 


4 (M4). MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS IV THE STAFF. 


A continuation of Mathematical Analysis III. Advanced topics in College 
Algebra, and a thorough consideration of analytic geometry, with applications. 
Prerequisite: Course 3. 5 umts. 


5 (M5). caLcuLus 1 THE STAFF 


Differential Calculus and an introduction to integral calculus. Prerequisite: 
Course 2 or Course 4. 5 units. . 


8 (M8). ELEMENTARY NAVIGATION AND = 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY IA. ek: DIECKMANN. 


The basic mathematics for navigation: chiefly spherical trigonometry. (See 
continuation course listed as Physics 19.) Prerequisite: Course 1. 3 units. 


11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECKMANN 
A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depreciagen 


valuation of bonds, and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half years 
of high school algebra. Full-course. 4 units. | 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


_ Prerequisite to upper division courses for credit toward major or minor: 
~— Course 5 


101 (M6). CALCULUS II THE STAFF 


Integral Calculus and certain topics in advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 
fe units. 


102 (Al). ANALYTICAL MECHANICS I—STATICS ALEXANDER 


Prerequisite: Course 5. 2 units. 


| 
103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 


A study of the nature, meaning, and the solutions of ordinary and partial 
| differential equations and the application of differential equations in the solu- 
tion of problems in geometry, mechanics and physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
‘and 101, Full-course. 4 units. 


104, HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS ALEXANDER 


A study of the development of mathematical theory and the relations between 
_its various branches, with special attention to modern progress and develop- 
‘ ment. Prerequisite: Course 5. Full-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


(105. veEcToR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 


| The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
_mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXANDER 


Complex numbers and their graphical representation. The use of complex 
‘variables in holomorphic functions, in infinite series, in linear differential 
equations, and in the evaluation of definite integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 


‘107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher 
numerical and algebraic equations; applications to constructibility problems in 
geometry. Prerequisite: Course 5. Half-course. 2 units. 


108. intRopUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three and n dimen- 
sions; transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. Full-course. 4 units. 
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112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon 
their logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 5 and 101. Half- 
course. 2 units. 


PHYSICS 


PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK* ProFEssoR BoLLMAN | 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MULDERS 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Gopparp, Mr. NIPEDAL 


The Department of Physics offers two general introductory courses, | 
either of which may be taken to fulfill the science requirement. The 
first is a comprehensive survey of classical and modern physics for | 
students whose primary interests are in other fields. The second pro-- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering, and 
meets the physics requirement for pre-medical students. A previous 
course in high school physics is desirable but not required for either | 
of these courses. 


In the upper division the aim is to supply a well rounded group 
of advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be 
accomplished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which 
also provide an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics. 
and engineering for those who intend to continue their studies after 
graduation. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of 
the College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park 
Observatory and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoR: Three year full-courses, or equivalent, in 
the upper division. : 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1-2, or equivalent, and Mathe- 
matics through Integral Calculus. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in the upper division. 


*On leave to supervise research in radiation at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. | 
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Prerequisite to the minor: Physics 1-2, or equivalent, and Trigo- 
nometry. 


Fees of $5.00 per laboratory period in upper division courses are 
charged for work in this department. 


Course numbers in parentheses are those used in Navy V-12 Curricula (Bulle- 
tin No. 101). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance Algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Physics 


' 01-02, 51-52 and 61-62. 


01-02. GENERAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-technical and relatively non-mathematical introductory course in classi- 
cal and modern physics in which demonstration lectures and experiments play 
a major part. Primarily for students not majoring in science. Full-course 
throughout the year (2 lectures, 1 laboratory period and 1 quiz period). Not given 


im 1945-46. 


‘1-2. GENERAL PHYSICS 7 THE STAFF 


Mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound and light. A general 


course designed as a foundation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. 


This course should be taken by pre-medical students. Full-course (2 lectures, 
2 problem periods and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 8 units. 


20 (M9). puHysics, ELEMENTARY NAVIGATION AND MULDERS 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY IIa 


Elementary nautical astronomy and principles of celestial navigation. Prerequt- 


| site: Mathematics 8. (3 lectures). 3 units. 


$1252 (D1-D2). TECHNICAL DRAWING; 


M4 
y 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY NIPEDAL 


A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 


jand principles of dimensioning. The course also includes work in machine 
| drawing. Half-course, (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP 


__ Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, 
drill presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. Construc- 

\tion of projects and experimental apparatus. Metallurgy and heat treatment 
of steel. Half-course. 4 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2 and Mathematics through Integral Calculus are prerequisite to all 
‘upper division courses except Physics 109 and 116, for which Physics 1-2 and 
rigonomeiry are sufficient preparation. 
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103 (EE2). ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING BOLLMAN 


A basic course in direct-current and alternating-current circuits and machinery. 
(2 problem periods and 1 three-hour laboratory.) 3 units. 


105-106. optics 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, fol- 
lowed by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the 
measurement of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polar- 
ization. Full-course, throughout the year in alternate years (2 lectures, 2 prob- 
lem periods and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 8 units. 


107. MODERN PHYSICS MULDERS | 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
trends of modern physics, with particular attention to electron theory, quantum | 
theory and atomic structure. Ofen to sophomores. Full-course. 3 umts. 


109. souUND 


Theory of the production of sound. Acoustics of an auditorium. Propaga- | 
tion, reflection, refraction and absorption of sound. Open to sophomores. Half- | 
course (2 lectures). 2 untts. | 


110 (ME2). ELEMENTARY HEAT POWER BOLLMAN 


Elementary thermodynamics, fuels and combustion; heat engines, including 
the steam boiler, the steam engine and turbine, the internal-combustion engine, 
and plant auxiliaries. (2-lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory). 3 units. | 


113-114. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY | THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. Hours and 
credit to be arranged. Not more than one half-course may be credited toward 
the major. < 


116. RADIO GODDARD 


A course in the fundamentals of radio. Designed to familiarize the student 
with the underlying theory of radio transmission and the design and construc-' 
tion of radio receiving sets and audio amplifiers. Open to sophomores. Full- 
course. 3 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 
103-116, inclusive. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors 
may enroll in graduate courses. 

205. ELECTRIC WAVES BOLLMAN 
Electromagnetic theory and wave propagation; Maxwell’s Equations applie 

to problems in ultra-high frequencies. 2-4 units. 

211-212. RESEARCH , BOLLMAD 
4 or 8 units. 4 
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Group V. 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY 


_ The departments of Education and Physical Education have as 
their major purpose professional preparation for teaching. The 
courses offered by these departments are, for the most part, those 
indicated by the California State Department of Education as recom- 
mended or ‘required for the various teaching credentials. 


_ Psychology is of particular value to students who are preparing 

for teaching and to those whose major interests are in fields such 
-as the Social Sciences, Philosophy and Religion. It is of value to 
all students in that a study of Psychology enables them to obtain a 
better understanding of themselves and of their fellows. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of seven semester full-courses of 
‘upper division work in such sequence as may be advised in each 
‘individual case by the group committee of advisers. 


_ DEPARTMENTAL Majors: Offered in Education, in Psychology, 
in Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


All students completing a departmental major in Education must 
also complete for graduation a major from Groups I-IV or VI-VII. 
All candidates for an Elementary Teachers’ Credential must com- 
\plete a major in a subject which offers suitable preparation for public 
school teaching. 


__ DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Education, in Psychology, in 
‘Physical Education for Men and in Physical Education for Women. 


EDUCATION 


\ProFEssor SINCLAIR ASSOCIATE Proressor KINNEY 
ASSOCIATE Proressor Hopcpon ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TRIEB 
By Special Appointment: Dr. Marsu 


Among the courses offered by the Department of Education 
several are of a distinctly liberal arts value and should aid students 
in determining more clearly what they are attempting to achieve 
in their general education. 


This department is authorized by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for 
he following credentials: (1) the General Elementary Credential 
ind (2) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 
-redential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical 


Education. For an outline of requirements for these credentials, 
see pages 122-124. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
n the upper division. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equiva- 
lent, in the upper division. 
Prerequisite to the major or minor: Consult the department. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are planning a pro- 
gram leading to a teaching credential may enter any of the following courses: 
Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recommended that courses of special value 
to teachers (particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should be taken in 
the sophomore year. | 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern. educational practice 
in a democratic society. Full-course. 4 units. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the present, 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. Full-course. 3 units.’ 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT SINCLAIR 


This course includes, as independent reading and study materials, problems 
in the psychology of learning, the growth and development of the pre-school 
and elementary school child, and practice and application in testing and statis- 
tical method. Full-course. 4 units. 


119. PRINCIPLES AND PSYCHOLOGY OF ; 
SECONDARY EDUCATION SINCLAIE 
Objectives, content and organization of secondary education, and problems it 
the psychology of adolescence and learning with emphasis on individual al 
guidance. Full-course. 4 units. 


127. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE | 
SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNE! 

A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary leve! 
Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollmen 


subject to approval of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students onl} 
Full-course. 4 units. 


128. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TRIEB AND HODGDO]_ 
Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public school: 
with observation and evaluation of class procedures. A special fee of fiftee 


dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to seniors who a 
candidates for the Special Credential in Physical Education. Full-course. 4 unit 


129. METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE 


Problems related to the teaching of the ‘high school sciences, includir 
General Science. Half-course. Not given in 1945-46. 


*Of the Department of Biology. 
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133. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
adjustment and individual guidance. Half-course. 2 umits. Not given in 1945-46. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY 


Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. A 
special fee of fifteen dollars per term is charged in connection with this 
course. Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Cre- 
. dential. Credit toward degree: Full-course. 4 units. Credit toward credential: 
two full-courses. 8 units. 


137. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KIN NEY 


__ A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching pro- 
cedures in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent 
periods of observation related to class discussion. Full-course. 4 units. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION MARSH 


A consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence 
trends, and of resultant ideas and practices now current in elementary, secondary 
' and higher education. Half-course. 2 units. 


191. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS STAFF 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 
practice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite 
period scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. Full-course. 
4 unts. 


195. ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Handicrafts; construction, observation, planning and techniques for ele- 
mentary school work in music, art and craft activities. Half-course. 2 units. 


‘199. woRKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KINNEY AND SINCLAIR 


| Intended primarily for teachers in neighboring Los Angeles schools, holding 
/ethergency credentials; dealing with actual problems arising from their teaching. 
‘Half-course or full-course. 2-4 units. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


_ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
‘Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for 
Courses 101; 106, 119, 127, 129, 160, and 191. With the consent of the 
instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


_ Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including 

incidental study of principles and methods of secondary education. A special 

fee of fifteen dollars is charged in connection with this course. Open to 

ee students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. Full-course. 
units. 


212. SEMINAR KINNEY AND SINCLAIR 


Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. 
Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. Half-course or full- 
course, 2 or 4 units. 
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PHYSICAL EDUGATION 


ASSOCIATE PRoFESSOoR HopcGpon PROFESSOR Pipar 
ASSOCIATE ProFESSOR TRIEB ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Miss Mess ter, Instructor Mr. Dennis, Instructor 


Miss McGratHu, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and 
distinct functions: 


1. To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill in a} 
variety of physical education activities which should help maintain 
health on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome 
and satisfying group and individual activities. (Required courses). 


2. To provide professional training for students who desire to 
secure the Teaching Credentials in Physical Education. (Major in 
Physical Education). d 


3. To provide opportunity for those interested in physical edu-. 
cation activities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable 
them to serve as volunteer leaders in community groups. (Minor im 
Physical Education). 


GENERAL COURSES 


Women students are required to take. an activity course twice 
weekly during each semester of attendance. The activity requirement 
for men is five hours weekly throughout the lower division. All men 
are also required to pass a swimming test for graduation. 


Hygiene is also required; this requirement may be met (1) by 
completion of a semester half-course in Physical Education 60, (2) 
by passing an examination of exemption before the beginning of the 
junior year, (3) by completion of both Biology 51 and Biology 113 
(4) by completion of a minor in Biology. 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN** THE STAFI 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. | 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES** ...... ... THE STAFI 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 4 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS** THE STAF! 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS** ...... . :... THE SAF, 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


**U pon satisfactory completion of activity course requirediegtd as outline 
above and of the swimming test required for men, credit of one half-course wi 
be granted toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101 


The activity requirements for women may be satisfied by the election 
of any one of the activities listed each semester in the schedule of 
courses, with such restrictions as the department and the College Health 
Staff may impose. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE 
DENNIS, HODGDON 


Required of all students in the lower division unless they present one of the 
alternatives outlined above. Half-course. 2 units. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


' DEPARTMENTAL MAJjoR: Courses as follows in the upper division: 
Men: 103, 105, 106, 108, 109; 110, 130; Women: 103-104, 105, 
106, 108, 109, 111, 130. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 3-4, 51 and 113; Physical Edu- 
cation 9-10 and 52. 


_ All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education 
are required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major 
as outlined above, a minor of not less than three semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, from groups I-IV or VI-VII. Such applicants are re- 
quired also to complete four semester full-courses, or equivalent, in 
Education, including Education 119, and 128. For further informa- 
tion concerning this credential see page 124. 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
‘in the upper division: Men: Courses 103, 107 and either 109 or 130; 
‘Women: Courses 103-104, 107 and either 109 or 130. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
19-10. COMMUNITY RECREATION AND THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL 
_ EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL MESSLER, MCGRATH, TRIEB 
| Included in this course is an analysis of the modern play movement as it 
finds expression in community centers and playgrounds. Full-course. 8 units. 


‘52. FIRST AID AND CARE OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 
| MESSLER, DENNIS 
\ Prerequisite: Biology 51. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES, SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLER, TRIEB 


on: Half-course, throughout the year; Men: full-course, first semester. 
# units. 


105. InrRopUCTORY STATISTICS SRIEE 
Aalf-course. 2 units. 
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106. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS . . TRIER 
Half-course. 2 umts. 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
MESSLER, MCGRATH AND HODGDON 
A general survey of the fields of Physical Education and Health Education, 


designed for elementary teachers and others not majoring in the department, 
Not open to physical education majors. Full-course. 4 umts. 5 


108. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY, KINESIOLOGY, CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body; joint and muscle action with 
special reference to the correction of deviations from normal. Full-course. 4 
units. , 


109. PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION HODGDON 


A presentation of the aims, objectives, materials and teaching procedures 1 in 
the field of health instruction for different age groups. Full- -course. 4 umts. 


110. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 
The organization of health service, health instruction and factors in the school 


environment, with a consideration of the functions of the health coordinator, 
Full-course. 4 untts. 


111. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE MCGRATH 


History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Full 
course. 4 units. . | 


130. PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDO} 
A presentation of the principles and problems involved in the administratio: 


ae organization of physical education in the secondary schools. Full-course 
units. 


{ 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of th 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students ma 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for courses 105, 10€ 
108, 109, 110 and 130. With the approval of the head of the depart 
ment, courses numbered 200 or above are open to properly qualifie 
seniors: . 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIE 


A_ study of current problems in Physical Education and Health Educatio 
Assignments on individual problems. Half-course or full-course. Either ha 
may be taken separately. 2 or 4 units. 


PSYCHOLOGY 103 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE AssocIATE ProFessor CARLSON 

The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding 
of human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in 
its control. Mental life is influenced by factors in one’s background 
of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
Psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) asa cultural 
contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting 
psychology. 
_ DEPARTMENTAL MAJoR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
in the upper division. Either Education 110 (Educational Psychology 
and Measurement) or Philosophy 121 (The Making of the Modern 
Mind) may be accepted toward a major in this department. Not to 
sxceed one additional full-course may be accepted from the following 
sourses offered in other departments: Biology 113 (Physiology) ; Edu- 
cation 133 (Psychology of Adjustment); Philosophy 141 (Theories 
>of Human Nature) ; Religion 152 (Psychology of Religion) ; Speech 
100 (Speech as Personality Adjustment). 


| DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
or equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Psychology 1. 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


il. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STAFF 


An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, 
jocational guidance and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent 
f mstructor. No credit. 


ls INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 


|The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social 
roblems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and 
aethods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
ull-course. 4 units. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB* 


Practical contributions of psychology to the specific fields of business, law, 
iedicine and education. Full-course. 3 units. 


. UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


1. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 


| pypued study of advanced problems in general psychology. Full-course. 


—. 


Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB* 


The historical development of modern general and experimental Psychology. 
Half-course. 2 units. 


121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY e CARLSON 


The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 
Half-course or full-course. 2 or 4 untts. 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLEY** 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions 


and with the social origins of personality. Half-course. 2 units. | 
4 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY TRIEB* 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and schentibe sources of 
theoretical psychology. Half-course. 2 umts. 


130: ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND CARLSON 


A course dealing with subnormal and pathological mentality. Full-course 
4 umits. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSO? 


Causes and treatment of reading difficulties and other behavior disorders 
Lectures supplemented by practice in reading and child clinics. Prerequisite 
Course 130. Full-course. 4 units. [ 


133-134. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUS 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptuz 
and motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semeste| 
most of the time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligenc 
and personality. A laboratory fee of $6.00 per term is charged in connectio 
with this course. May be taken concurrently with Psychology 1. Full-cours: 
6 units. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAF 


Special research problems. Prerequisite: Courses 133 or 134. Half or ful 
course. 4 or 8 units. . 


145. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE CARLSO 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude and achiey 
ment. A special fee of $6.00 is charged for materials {n connection wi 
course. Full-course. 4 units. 


; 


146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY BRIGHOU! 


Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality anal 
sis. A special fee of $6.00 is charged for materials in connection with this. cour; 
Full-course. 4 units. . 
*Of the Department of Physical Education. 


**Of the Department of Speech. | 


PSYCHOLOGY 105 


47-148. CLINICAL .PRACTICE CARLSON 
Practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 
xamination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Consent 
f the instructor. H alf-course. 4 untts. 

50. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 

bnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units. 

61-162. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY ~~ BRIGHOUSE 
Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of 
ae recent past. 2 units. 

95-196. INDEPENDENT READING STAFF 


_A reading course in selected problems. Individual work and conferences. 
“redit arranged. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
ae Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
jay receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential** 
r the degree of Master of Arts for courses 121, 126, 130, 131, 135- 
36, 141-142, 145, 146, 147-148, 150 and 195-196. 


)1-202. RESEARCH STAFF 
Investigations of major projects. Full-course. 8 units. 


\l. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of Senior Psychology majors and graduate students in Psychology 
id limited to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature 
important psychological experiments and problems. Half-course. 2 units. 


)0. THESIS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
\Equivalent of one semester full-course. 


See page 123 concérning majors and minors for General Secondary Credential. 


Group VI 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
tOFESSOR Fitcu PROFESSOR ERDMAN* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE 


Mrs. FREEMAN, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Dr. JoNES 
_ The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from 
e Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling 
/00,000.00 and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 
( ght to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, 


’n leave of absence for the year as Chaplain, United States Navy. 
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beauty, and goodness; not only experience with the particular, bu 
understanding of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in time 
lessness. Philosophy and religion present man’s attempts to — 
these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavor. 
to combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a compre 
hensive and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe 
Courses in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of th 
great religions of the world, with special attention given to Christian 
ity and its application to the problems of personal and social life. — 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts th 
completion of at least one and one-half courses in Religion ani 
Philosophy, one of which must be in the Literature of the Bible 
chosen from Religion 1-22, inclusive. Philosophy 11, 12, 104, Musi 
101, and courses in Religion may be accepted in fulfillment of th 
remainder of this requirement. It is recommended that the work b 
divided between the lower and upper divisions. | 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Six semester full-courses, or equivalen 
in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-102 and 121. Or 
of the six courses may be taken in cognate fields, including: Art 1( 
(Aesthetics), Economics 154 (Social Control and Progress), Ecc 
nomics 132 (Advanced Economic Theory), Education 101 (Philos 
phy of Education), History and Political Science 162 (Elementai 
tel bak gaee Psychology 126 (Systematic Psychology), Religic 
155. | 


MINOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Two and one-half semester full-course 
or equivalent, in the upper division, including Philosophy 101-10 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Any two of the followw 
courses: Philosophy 11, 12, 25. a | 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Six semester full-courses, or equivalent, ih 
the upper division. One of the six courses may be taken in cogna 
fields accepted for a Philosophy Major or in Economics 157-1) 
(Comparative Social Institutions), Economics 163-164 (Fundaments 
of Social Work), Education 110 (Educational Psychology and Me: 
urement), Music 101 (Church Music), Physical Education | 
(Methods). 


MINOR IN RELIGION: Two and one- halt; semester full- -courses, 
equivalent, in the upper division. 


Prerequisite to major or minor: Philosophy 11 or 12, and ° 
course in Literature of the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 142 may be accepted as graduate a 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which off 
graduate majors. | 
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PHILOSOPHY 
i LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


.. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 
iilosophic method. Full-course. 3 units. 


), ETHICS 
Definition. of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group 


tives and goals. Full-course. 3 units. 


li), LOGIC 


A study of the rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving; formal logic 
‘the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. Full-course. 
cumits. 

y 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


- 


'1-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY JONES 


4A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th 
citury, showing the development of European thought through the work of 
{: principal philosophers. Full-course. 6 units. 


14. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


A Critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. 
ticular study of current philosophies of religion. Full-course. 3 units. 


Le THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND JONES 


\ comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 
€nomics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying 
Uty of these fields. Full-course. 3 units. 


1’. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE 


*hilosophical and psychological concepts of human nature, with attention to 
tir implications for economics, education, ethics, religion and politics. Full- 
Crse. 3 units. 


| 
] 


Ne HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY 


tudies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and 
plosophy of history. Full-course. 3 units. 


1-196, INDEPENDENT READING 


eee: Permission of the instructor. Half-course or full-course. 2 or 
| . 


| 


| 
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RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1, LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE _ FREEMAN 


A survey study of the biblical literature, its characters, ideas and types; its 
social and historical background; and the continuing cultural values of the Bible. 
Full-course. 4 units. | 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a half-course. The Old Testament 
is studied for one term; the New Testament, for one term. Either half may be 
taken separately. Half-course. 4 umts. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one term 
and of the New Testament for one term. Full-course. 8 umits. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


128. THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS : NOBLI 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present ex 
pressions. Full-course. 3 or 4 units. 


153. VARIETIES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH . NOBLE AND JONE' 


A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of th 
Christian church in the light of the trend toward church union, Half- coursi 
2 or 3 umts. 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBL 


The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teact 
ings by Christian groups to current social problems. Full-course. 3 or 4 unit 


155. MODERN TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT a 


A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologit 
and social movements. Full-course. 3 units. 
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Group VII. 
FINE ARTS 


The place of the Fine Arts in the curriculum is twofold in that 
irses in this group are designed both to develop an understanding 
d appreciation of Art and Music and to stimulate creative aoe 
her as an avocational or as a professional interest. 


“DEPARTMENTAL MAJorS: Offered in Art and Music. 
“DEPARTMENTAL MINORS: Offered in Art and Music. 


ART 
FESSOR YOUNG ASSSOCIATE PROFESSOR BAER 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Hotmes, Mr. GEBHARDT 


‘The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative 
lity and to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine 
's of architecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element 
1a liberal arts education. It offers courses in theory and apprecia- 
ia, as well as courses in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, 
ls providing two approaches to art—the theoretical and the creative. 
'e curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three types of 
tdents: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
yart as part of their cultural life, those who wish to. practice art 
{an avocational* pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a 
) fession after the completion of their college course. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five semester full-courses, or equivalent, 

tthe upper division, of which three semester full-courses must be 
aen from Art 111, 112, 115, 121-122, 133-134; and two semester half- 
(rses from Art 155- 156, 161- 162, 163-164, 169-170, 173-174; the 
‘iainder from any upper division courses offered by the department 
dept Art 103. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Two and one-half semester full-courses, 
Nequivalent, in the upper division, including one semester full- 
crse from Art 111, 112, 115, 121-122, 133-134, and one semester half- 
<(rse from Art 155- 156, 161- 162, 163- 164, 169- 170, 173-174. 


Prerequisite to the major or minor: Art 1-2 and two semester 
u‘-courses from Art 55-56, 61-62, 69-70, 73-74. 

Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
ne than eight semester half-courses in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55- 


: 61-62, 69-70, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 163-164, 165-166, 169-170, 
7174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


Bt UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


\ “Practical key to the understanding and appreciation of the arts. (Either 
ra a or Art 1 taken concurrently with Music 1, may be elected to satisfy 
Ower division requirement stated on page 46.) "HH alf-course. 4 umits. 
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26. AMERICAN ART YOUN 
A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States fro 


Colonial times to the present day. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. Fy| 
course. 4 units. 


CREATIVE ART 


51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION BAI 


Freehand drawing; study of form, line and composition in charcoal, ink ar 
color; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. Art 5] 
prerequisite to Art 52. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART | BAE 


Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Applicatic 
of modern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative ar 
commercial fields. Prerequisite : Art 51, or equivalent approved by the mstruct 
Art 55 is prerequisite to Art 56. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory ed 
4 units. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING BA), 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open | 
beginners. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Esther half may 
taken separately. 4 units. : 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATERCOLOR HOLM: 


Fundamentals of composition, color, and watercolor technique. Open to beg 
ners. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be as 
separately. 4 units. 


73-74, ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARI 


Instruction in sculpture and the tse of tools in clay, wood or stone. Ha- 
Sage (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either es) may be taken separate. 
units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


103. ELEMENTARY ART | B/R 


Combined lectures, laboratory problems and observation of current meth's 
of teaching art. Practical instruction in drawing, coloring and elementary cra’. 
Organization and presentation of art materials. Open to sophomores. Enrollmit 
limited. Full-course. 4 units. 


1lla. ANCIENT ART yous 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mo- 
potamia, Greece and Rome. Open to sophomores. Full-course. 3 units. | 


112. CHRISTIAN ART : yous 


The origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Romto 
the end of the Gothic period. Half-course. 2 units. 
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15. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 
reat painters and sculptors from Giotto to Bernini. Full-course. 4 units. 


21. FLEMISH, GERMAN AND DUTCH PAINTING YOUNG 


The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th 
snturies, followed by a consideration of the art of the 17th century in the 
low Countries. Full-course. 4 units. 


22. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
| NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 
"th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on 
ance and England. Full-course. 4 units. 


33-134. STUDIES IN CONTEMPORY ART BAER 
A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special 
nphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on architecture and’ sculpture. 
all-course. 6 untts. 

18. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 
‘The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of 


e cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, 
ith special emphasis on domestic architecture. Full-course. 4 units. 


0. ORIENTAL ART YOUNG 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in 
\\ina, Japan and India. Full-course. 4 units. 


i] 


CREATIVE ART 


5-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER 


Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; creative com- 
{sition in the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other 
iplied fields. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to Art. 156. Half- 
(arse (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units. 


11-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING BAER 


Prerequisite : Art 61-62. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either 
'f may be taken separately. 4 units. 


13-164. FicuRE PAINTING HOLMES 


ap basic course in method, composition and color in oils as applied to the living 
‘del. Prerequisite: Art 61-62, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 


‘uf-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken sepa- 
rely. 4 units. 


fers) 
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165-166. ADVANCED FIGURE PAINTING HOLME 


Prerequisite: Art 163-164. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods 
Either half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATERCOLOR HOLME 


Prerequisite: Art 69-70. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Eith 
half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARL 


Prerequisite: Art 73-74. Half-course. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Eith 
half may be taken separately. 4 units. 


195-196. INDEPENDENT READING THE STAF 


Open only to Art majors after consultation with department chairman. Hal 
course or full-course. Either half may be taken separately. 4 or 8 units, 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAI 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upp 
division courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work 
the field selected. Half-course (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half m 
be taken separately. 4 units. 


MUSIC 


Wa ter E. Hartiey, Director of Department and James G. Warren — | 
Professor of Organ and Theory 


Euta Breau, Teacher of Voice 
BLANCHE BrocKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 
Wirsur CHENOWETH, Teacher of Piano 
Epmunp A. Cyxter, Assistant Professor of Instrumental Music 
LoutIsE STONE, Associate Professor of Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S. Swan, Associate Professor of Church Music and Director of 
Choral Music and Teacher of Voice 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of ie 
appreciation and expression of this art among students who dese 
to become performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lov’s 
of music. The curricular work is accordingly planned for all thie 
types; individual instruction is made available in piano, voice, org) 
violin, and other instruments; and group instruction is offered 
such organizations as the orchestra and glee clubs. Adequate opfr 
tunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of | ils 
department. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR: Five and one-half semester ruffed’ 
or equivalent, in the upper division. Three semester full-cow'es 
(including Music 109-110) and one semester half-course must 
taken in Theoretical Music and one semester half-course in a 
Music, the remainder in either. 


DEPARTMENTAL MINOR: Three semester full-courses in the ue! 
division, including Music 109-110. 3 
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Students seeking recommendation of the department in connection 
‘ith teaching or other professional work must either present an ac- 
sptable original manuscript composition in the larger forms or pro- 
ram a satisfactory recital as part of the comprehensive examination. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must 
omplete a minimum of ten semester full-courses in Music, including 
squirements for a major in this subject. A minimum of four semes- 
er full-courses, or equivalent, in Education is required also for this’ 
redential, including Education 206. For further information, see page 


23. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


, UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


‘Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular musical 
alues at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from stand- 
-d symphonic masterpieces. (Either Music 1-2, or Music 1 taken concurrently 
ith Art 1, may be elected to satisfy the lower division requirement stated on 
age 46). Half-course. 2 units. 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lieder, 
pera, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Half-course. 2 units. 


SOLFEGGE AND VOICE STONE, SWAN 


lementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics. -This course, 
+ equivalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching 
‘redential. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this creden- 
al, Full-course. 4 units. No credit toward the degree for Music majors. 


SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION STONE 


Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in repro- 
icing tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two 
arts, and simple triads. Full-course. 4 units. 


1-12. HarMoNY STONE 


Triad Structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melo- 
les. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. Full-course. 8 units. 


3. ADVANCED HARMONY STONE 
Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. 
rerequsite: Music 11-12. Half-course. 2 units. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 121: 
usic 11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


00. HARMONIC ANALYSIS STONE 


| Analysis of chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; keyboard 
rill. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. Half-course. 2 units. 
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101. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN AND HARTLEY 
. 5 . : : sae 
Historical development of musical liturgies; the functions of music in wor. 
ship; musical standards; chants and hymns, evaluation and rendition; repertoire’ 


Full-course. 4 units. 


102. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Choral conducting and accompaniment; choir organization. Half-course. ; 
umts. 


103. INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION HARTLE) 


Study of factors contributing to cadential feeling and unity, classic ani 
modern; comparative analyses of formal structure from song through sonata 
Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13, 100, or their equivalents. Half-course. 2 units 


104. COMPOSITION HARTLE’ 


Practical work in phrase extensions and small forms, and in song writing 
Prerequisite: Music 103. Half-course. 2 units. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTLE 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. Half-course. 2 unit, 


107. ORCHESTRATION CYKLE 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments, individually and in group 


Transcription for theatre. concert and symphony orchestra. Full course. 4 umt 
| 
108. CONDUCTING AND INTERPRETATION CYKLER, HARTLE 


Technic of the baton; history of conducting; discussion of principles ati 
problems, and drill in their practical application. Half-course. 2 umits. 


| 


109-110. uistorRY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLE 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from begi! 
nings of music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discusse 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Full-course. 8 units. 


| 


120. SPECIAL INSTRUMENTS CYKLI 


A practical study of each instrument in hand, of both orchestra and ban 
Simple arranging for band. A charge of two dollars may be expected for ! 
rental of instruments. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12. Open to any stude 
if taken without credit. Half-course. 2 units. | 


| 
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‘{. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY CYKLER 


‘Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
_ all students not taking practice teaching. Recommended for candidates 
'sking teachers’ credentials. Prerequisite: Music 3, or Music 11-12, or equiva- 
sts established by examination. Half-course. 2 units. 


(2. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY CYKLER 


Practical problems in organization and presentation. Observation required 
. all students not taking practice teaching. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
‘ge of piano and voice; Music 11-12; Education 101 or 110. Half-course. 2 units. 


t 
GRADUATE COURSES - 


| Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
ad to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work ap- 
‘oved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
udy, graduate students may receive graduate credit toward the 
ianeral Secondary Credential for Music 107, 109-110, 121, 122 and 
iurses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 107 is accepted 
; graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree in departments 
‘ich offer graduate majors. 


9-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music. 
litional music. Problems in Appreciation and Aesthetics. Individual assign- 
ints. Prerequisite: Music 109-110. Half-course or full-course. Either half may 
| taken separately. 4-8 units. 


41-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 
Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic Vocal 


tms. Prerequisite: Music 103-104. Half-course or full-course. Either half 
‘ty be taken separately. 4-8 units. 


9-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 
Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and 
£-cial, in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, 


tionships. Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 
“=, Or equivalents established by examination. Half-course. 4 units. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student ay register for credit in applied music toward 
{2 degree of Béthelor of Arts on the written authorization of the 


. 
| 
: 
: 
| 
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Director of the Department and may complete such registration (1) 
for individual lessons by passing the requisite Proficiency Test a: 
indicated below, and (2) for membership in the various ensembk 
groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of credit may ther 
be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but not mor 
than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen toward 
the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be vali¢ 
unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in theoretica 
music. 


All lesson and practice fees are listed on page 21. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
51-54. PIANO CHENOWETH, BROCKLEBAN1 


61-64. ORGAN W. HARTLE’ 
71-74. VOICE SWAN, BEA 
81-84. VIOLIN CYKLE 
85-88. cELLO | 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 
91-92. GLEE CLUBS SWA' 
91C-92C. voCAL ENSEMBLE GROUPS SWAl 
95-96. ORCHESTRA CYKLE 
95C-96C. BAND CYKLE 
See notes above for rules governing ensemble credit in Applied Music. | 
60. ORGAN CLASS STON 
70. VOCAL CLASS ie SWA! 


These classes are for groups of two to four students of similar proficienc 
usually for beginners. No credit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151-152, etc., prawo; 161. onGAN; 171. vorce; 181. viottn; 185. CELL 
See notes above for rules governing individual credit in Applied Music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as ¢ 
accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be a’ 
cepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. | 
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ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
| PIANO oR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


\CALES—AII major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the 
octave, metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 


3acH——T wo-part invention. 
MemMory—Any standard composition. 
\IGHT-READING—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 
caAtes—Major and minor scales at 50 or above, in correct intonation. 
GHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 
‘tano—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 


{emory—Any standard song. 


| VIOLIN 
cates—As in Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I. 


Tupies—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Pro- 
' gressive Studies or similar studies. 


{EMORY—Solos in first position. (Consult instructor). 


ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 


PIANO 


cALES—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in uni- 
’ son at 104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds 
| and sixths at 88. 


RPEGGIOS—Major, Minor, and diminished seventh at 88. 
4cH—One three-part Invention (memorized). 


‘Eces—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (mem- 
orized). Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


\GHT-Rreapinc—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuhlau, Clementi, 
or Heller. 
ORGAN 


, s . 
ALES—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual scales as in piano upper 
_ division test. 3 


\cH—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues” or 
Chorale Preludes”. 
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Hymn—wUsing pedals with (1) Fenor part, then (2) Soprano part, 
played on separate manuals as solo. 


REGISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. ‘Oral 
quiz on the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


Memory—HEither the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory 
if this is the pupil’s first test. 


VOICE 
ScaLes—Chromatic, majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


ORNAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mor- 
dent, appeggiatura, acciatura, etc. . 


Vocatise—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


Memory—Two old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At 
least three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). 
Tone quality, interpretation and command of voice are of primary 
consideration. 


S1GHT-READING—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of 
medium difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


ScaLEes—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


Stupies—Sevcik, Part II; Hermann, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-twe 
Studies ; Dont. Twenty-four Exercises. 


MEmory—Solos in seven positions (Consult Instructor). 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to am 
college student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the Colleg: 
when unused facilities exist, upon written authorization of the direc 
tor and payment of fees listed on page 21. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
Miss McChoy, Instructor : 
1. USE OF THE LIBRARY ; MC CLO 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use G 
library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference work‘ 
systems of classification; the making of bibliographies. Half-course. 2 units. | 


LIBRARY 


Miss McCtoy, Librarian 


Miss DIVELEY Miss Gay Mrs. WRIGHT 
Mrs. TOWNE Miss ROBERTSON Mrs. Espey Miss GARDNER 


_ The Library of Occidental College contains over 73,000 volumes, 
about 3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It 
receives 480 periodicals, 291 by subscription and 189 by gift. It 
isa depository for United States Government Documents. 


_ The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to 
graduate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three 
reading rooms and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted 
with the literature of a given field at hand. Although no departmental 
libraries are maintained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is 
noused in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs 
in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the Art Department, 
and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
aboratories where they may be used most effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including 
she Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,600,000 volumes ; 
the libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific 
‘esearch which are available upon application to the Librarian; and 
he world famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
ocated in nearby San Marino. For those interested in technical re- 
search, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of 
JIecidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


a Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 


__ The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
-lapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
hotographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, archi- 


ecture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice 
f art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
cords, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
ibrary of books on music. Established 1934. 


rr 
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The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College 
Library by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 books 
and pamphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephraim 
Douglass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late William 
Forbes Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles. Estab- 
lished 1936. | 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded 
by action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition, 
to general Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W. 
Cleland Memorial Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur 
H. Clark Collection of Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hay- 
ward Collection of California History (1937). The Library totals 
about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials of the 
Mexican revolutionary pericd from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson 
Jeffers, 04, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of 
over one hundred examples from autographed and limited editions oi 
noteworthy presses. Although items are included from other parts 
of the world, specialization is in fine printing from private and insti- 
tutional presses of California. Established 1938. | 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble 0 
Pasadena, the College has been provided with a special endowmen 
of fifty thousand dollars, the income from which is devoted to thi 
purchase of books for the library. Established 1916. | 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the incom 
from which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy an' 
Religion. Established 1928. | 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books i 
the field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 192% 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mr 
Emma B. Norton, has also given to the college for the care, mai! 
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tenance and development of the Library the sum of one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars as endowment. Established 1929. 


- The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drum- 
mond of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances 
Drummond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 
1929, 

- The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure 
through the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


Liprary Instruction: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
‘course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective 
use of the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the 
Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of pro- 


viding professional courses for students preparing to teach in the 


public schools of California and neighboring states. It has been 
authorized by the State Board of Education to recommend properly 
qualified candidates for the following credentials: (1) the General 


Elementary School Credential; (2) the Secondary Credentials, in- 


cluding the General Secondary credential and the Special Creden-. 


tials in Music and in Physical Education. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools: 
whereby excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. — 


An Appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candi- 
dates recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. 


A special fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of 
Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned 
above, provided their records in lower division work indicate the 
probability of fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. 
This includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, 


seriousness of purpose, and natural interest in the work. 


With the approval of the department, sophomores who are plan- 
ning a program leading to a teaching credential may enter any of 
the following courses: Education 101, 106, 110. It is also recom- 


mended that courses of special value to elementary school teachers 


(particularly Art 103, Music 3, Music 121 and Physical Education 
107) be taken as electives. Whenever possible these courses should a 


taken in the sophomore year. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credeanae must consult 
the School of Education and must file formal applications before be: 
ginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music and ir 


Physical Education, applicants must consult the department concernec 


and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junio: 
year, must report to the chairman of the Department of Education fo: 
consultation and advice as to majors, minors, and professiona 
courses; after which he must prepare, under the supervision of th 
chairman of the department in which he is taking the major work, é é 
tentative program of studies for final approval. 


: 
| 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing 
they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cal- 
fornia. (See also pages 55-57.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 
' Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in 
yehalf of approved candidates who have completed requirements as 
follows: 


_ FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A Course in the principles and provisions 
of the United States Constitution. (See History and Political Science, 
nage 79). 
_ FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from 
Jccidental College; completion of a professional major of six semes- 
er full-courses, or equivalent, in the Department of Education in 
iddition to a major of not more than five semester full-courses, or 
squivalent, in a subject which offers suitable preparation for elemen- 
ary school teaching. The professional major should include Educa- 
ion 101, 106, or equivalents, 110, 135-136, and 137. Special courses 
'n Art, Music and Physical Education (particularly Art 103, Music 3, 
Music 121 and Physical Education 107) are also recommended. 
NMigtever possible these courses should be taken in the sophomore 
rear, 


| FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree 
‘rom an approved institution; a grade point average of 1.5 in under- 
traduate work; completion of six semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
jraduate work; one major and one minor in high school subjects 
‘Ta major in a field not commonly accepted for high school grad- 
sation and two minors in high school subjects; completion of six 
emester full-courses, or equivalent, in graduate work including 
jajor department requirements (see page 56) and professional re- 
\uirements as follows: a minimum of one semester full-course and 
ne semester half-course in Education in the graduate year; a 
ainimum of four and one-half semester full-courses, or equivalent, 
1 undergraduate and graduate work in Education including Edu- 
ation 119, 127 and 206, or equivalents. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MuSIC: Graduation 
tom Occidental College; completion of ten semester full-courses, or 
quivalent, in the Department of Music, including requirements for 
| Major in this department; completion of a minimum of four semes- 
<r full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 206. 
‘or further requirements see Department of Music, page 112. 
| 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Phys- 
ical Education as outlined on page 101; completion of a minimum of 
three semester full-courses, or equivalent, in a minor chosen from 
Groups I-IV or VI-VII; completion of a minimum of four semester | 
full-courses, or equivalent, in Education, including Education 119 and 
128. | 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A master’s or doctor’s 
degree from an approved institution; completion of professional re- 
quirements consisting of a minimum of two semester full-courses 
and one semester half-course in Education. This is a secondary 
credential limited to teaching in junior college. | 


Part III 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


I a lt ai So Fes OR ec. A President 
SPT ELOK Nace eo  eccteeneecech First Vice-President 
meee NN. RUSH... aR) We ai ol Second Vice-President 
Me MICLAIN. Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
I a aecerneatntee mantener Secretary 
3 MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Honorary Life Trustees 
FS a SIRE aa eR Los Angeles 
RE Nn ateanctntngaatnaggcrnt Los Angeles 
Mee VV ALKER, D).D., LUD... Nie bats ioe Los Angeles 
| Term expires 1946 
meerceip WV. MCBRIDE nn tte Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss ANNE MumMrorb............. Cid fe ted ORI A CN Me Los Angeles 
IPL HORNY a Pasadena 
Reet. CLELAND, Ph.D... Side Sos SE Bes ey J Pasadena 
ie ESE SS de eg EA San Marino 
IS Crs NEW COM Bo acct sneacteeameete Pasadena 
Term expires 1947 
SPEER ITEE Lo Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
SESS a Sc ee San Marino 
I MEME ACTS ee South Pasadena 
| Sil Sl ce OO Can OU South Pasadena 
Mure Anson BLAKE. D.Di Pasadena 
| Term expires 1948 
 EIEGREL OCG.) a 8 on ae Pasadena 
| RR i ge ee cg Santa Maria 
TR EEA IE Santa Barbara 
W. Bertranp STEvENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D................... South Pasadena 


Term expires 1949 


MRs. Sere eePAVIOR FLEINEMAN..n es enenee epee Pasadena 
EEELTUNTSBERGER. Los Angeles 
ME CANDRETH. Los Angeles 
RIEU NG) 2 fe ee Pasadena 
ST Se Los Angeles 
; Term expires 1950 
eeemourty, M.D. Long Beach 
NIST) a Pasadena 
Gree ee sel Ps See Pasadena 
ITUART CHEVALIER, LL.D............... ia trp Sata gre Beyeoas toy eats Pasadena 
MPETICETELIAN. San Marino 
NOCHARDT, LL.D. ele Los Angeles 


For the calendar year 1945. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1946 


DoNALD “A: ODELL.22 24 Pasadena 
Term expires 1947 | 

Cyrit B: COOPER Pasadena 
Term expires 1948 

Mrs. Maynarp. J. Toru... Ue Los Angeles 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Bett, Mr. THorne, Mr. Kenyon, Miss Mum- 
FORD, Mr. Rusu, Mr. HAMMACK, Mr. ScHUCHARDT, Mrs. NEWCoMB, 
Dr. BLAKE. : 


Degrees: Dr. Burtt, Mrs. HernemMan, Dr. BLAKE, BisHor 
STEVENS, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. 4 


Faculty and Studies: Miss MumForp, Mrs. HEINEMAN, BisHoP 
STEVENS, Mr. CHEVALIER, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. RuDDOCK. | 


Finance and Investment: Mr. McCietran, Mr. Rusu, Mr. 
CHEVALIER, Mr. Younc, Mr. CARVER. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. ScHucHarpt, Mr. Ruppocxk, Mr. 
THORNE, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Carver, Mr. Cooper. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. Huntssercer, Mr. LanpRETH, MR. 
OpELL, Mr. SCHAUER. 


Library: Dr. Crapp, Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. HEINEMAN, DR’ 
CLELAND. | 


Le ine ; | 
Nominations: Mr. ScHAUER, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. LANDRETH, 
Mr. KENYON. | 


Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Creve 
LIER, Mr. YounG. 


Public Relations: Mr. Kenyon, Mrs. Tott, Mrs. Newcomp, Me 
HEINEMAN. 


Religious Life: Dr. BLaxe, BisHop Stevens, Mrs, Here 
Dr. CLELAND. 


Student Interests: Mr. HUNTSBERGER, Mrs. Newcoms, Mr. Lan 
DRETH, Mrs. Tott. 


*For the calendar year 1945. 


PACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President, the names of members 


of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year of first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments indicated are for 
the academic year 1944-45. 


Remsen DuBots Birp (1921), President of the College 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B. D., 1912, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona 
College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College; L.H.D., 1940, University of Southern 
California; L.H.D., 1940, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 


Cuartes K. ALEXANDER (1936), Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Wittram Wi son Anperson (1924), Director of Athletics, Assist- 
ant Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball 


and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Kurt Baer (1931), Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, 


University of Southern California. : 


’ Wrtttam Gorpon Bett (1909), Professor of Romance Languages 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


| James GRAHAM Bick ey (1935), Professor of Romance Languages 


B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University. of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, 
University of California. 


VERNON Leroy Bortman (1936), Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, 
California Institute of Technology. 


| L, Reep Brantiey (1930), Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; 
Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of Technology. 


_ Gitpert BricHouse (1938), Professor of Psychology 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, 
University of Iowa. 


| Brancue BrocKiesanK (1935), Teacher of Piano 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


 *Hitprnc Bror Carrson (1944), Associate Professor of Psychology 


Ph.B., 1930; M.A., 1932, Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. 


Se CHALLGREN (1944), By Special Appointment, Department 

of Speech 

A.B., 1934, Colorado State College of Education; M.T.A., 1941, School of 
the Theater, Pasadena. 


—_—~ 


Second and third terms only. 


a Ps 
ae rel 
ee 
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ELsBert Epw1n CHANDLER (1909), Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of | 
Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 

WILBUR CHENOWETH (1939), Teacher of Piano 
B. Mus., 1918, University of Nebraska. 

1CHARLOTTE CLary (1942), Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College. 

Rosert Giass CLELAND (1912), Norman Bridge Professor of 
Hispanic American Histor 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton 
University; LL.D., 1941, Coe College. 

2Gien E. Crine (1944), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Chemistry 
A.B., M.A., 1932, University of Southern California. 


2FREDERICK CooKE (1944), Teacher of Instrumental Music 
A.B., 1917, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1936, University of Kang; 
M. M.,, 1939, College of Music, Cincinnati. 
ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927), Dean oF the Faculty, Professor 
of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
?Mary Corey (1944), Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1944, Occidental College. 
ALBERT €ROISSANT (1927), Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, 
Occidental College. 
BENJAMIN Hays Cuttey (1943), Counselor of Men and Instructo 
in Mathematics 
A.B.; 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California 
Mary Caen CuNNINGHAM (1904), Associate Professor of Ar 
Emenitus 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. 
SEDMUND A. CyKLER (1944), Assistant Professor of Instrumenta 
Music 
A.B., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1928, University of Pragtie. | 
Groner Martin Day (1923), Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University 
of Southern California. 
Roy Dennis (1935), Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 
eee DE RycKxe (1943), Instructor in Econouie 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon. 
Henry CHazsot DIECKMANN (1938), Associate Professor of 


Mathematics 
A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. 


*Second term only. 
2First term only. 
*Second and third terms only. 
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Gienn S. DumKE (1940), Assistant Professor of History and 


Political Science 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


Ceci: Letts Dunn (1942), Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1930, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Claremont Colleges. 


*Mitprep Esy (1944), By Special Appointment, Nutrition, Depart- 


ment of Biology 
A.B., 1923, Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College. 


*CALVIN PARDEE ErpMAN (1922), Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


2JoHN JENKINS Espey (1938), Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937; B. Litt., 1938; M.A., 1941, 
Oxford University. 


SCHARLES KERN FIEDLER (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Physics 
A.B., 1910, University of Pennsylvania. 


Hazev EvizAsetH Fietp (1927), Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University 
of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University of California. 


*Ropert Evtot Fitcn (1938), Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; 
M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Marcery FreeMAn (1940), Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


NoRMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940), Assistant Professor of 
Speech 
M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


| *Wirttam V. Frierson (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of Mathematics 
A.B., 1902, Southwestern; M.A., 1940, University of Southern California. 


 *Eura Beat Garnett (1944), Teacher of Voice 


*Harotp GEBHARDT (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


Witiiam A. Gopparp (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 

ment of Physics 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 

Third term only. 

On leave of absence for the year. 

First and second terms only. 

First term only. 

Second and third terms only. 
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1MorRISON HANDSAKER (1938), Associate Professor of Economies 
A.B., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. 


1Oscoop Harpy (1923), Professor of History 
A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale 
University; Ph.D., 1925, University of California. 


WaLTER EarLE Hartiey (1926), Director of the Department of 


Music and James G. Warren Professor of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild 
of Organists, 1924. 


CaROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923), Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


CAMPBELL Hotmes (1942), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Art 


Percy Hazen Houston (1928), Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard 
University. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KinNEy (1925), Associate Professor of Edu- 


cation 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University 
of California. 


TH ARRY ALLISTER KiIRKPATRICK (1935), Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute 
of Technology. 


*MitFrorD R. LEnMaNn (1944), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Chemistry 


A.B., 1928, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1930; PhD, 


1933, University of Illinois. 
RAYMOND LINDGREN (1942), Assistant Professor of History 


A.B., 1935, M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1943, University of California at Los 


Angeles. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923), Professor of Speech | 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, 
University of Southern California. 


HucH Sears LowTHer (1924), Professor of Classical Languages | 


Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


SANDREW W. MacCormicx (1944), By Special Appointment, De- 
partment of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; B.D., 1941, McCormick Seminary. 


*On leave of absence for the year. hes 


*Second and third terms only. 
*First term only. 


| 
| 
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Frepertck A. MANcHESTER (1944), Lecturer in English, By Special 
Appointment 
A.B., 1904; M.A., 1905; Ph.D., 1911, University of Wisconsin. 


ICLARENCE STEPHEN Marsu (1945), Lecturer in Education, By 
Special Appointment 


A.B., 1910; M.A., 1920, Northwestern University; LL.D., 1934, Yankton 
College. 


2PHitip Merritt MarsyH (1944), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
ment of English 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1931, University of Maine; 1932, Harvard University. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy (1924), Librarian and Instructor 
in Librar 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


8GrorGE McAFEE McCune (1939), Assistant Professor of History 
and Political Science 


A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1941, 
University of California. 


Raymonp Goss McKetvey (1939), Associate Professor of History 
and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


47AMES FRANKLYN Meap (1944), Instructor in Chemistry 


A.B., 1938, Princeton University; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Lois Ersa MEssLEerR (1938), Instructor in Physical Education for 
Women. 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


*Poon-KAN Mok, Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


GERARD F. W. Mutpers (1942), Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1934, University of Utrecht. 


*Irt E. NEWLAN (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physics 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


*KnuTE Nipepat (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physics 
B.M.E., 1929; M.M.E., 1930, Cornell University. 


: ae C. Nosre (1944), Chaplain and Associate Professor of 
eligion 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary ; 
M.A., 1931, Columbia University. 


Chird term only. 

econd term only. 

Jn leave of absence for the year. 
second and third terms only. 


“Irst and second terms only. 
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1THOMAS EpwWarD OLIvER (1944), Acting Associate Professor of 
Religion and Philosophy 
B.D., 1920, Queens College, Canada. 


2EUGENIA OnG (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech 
A.B., 1921, Occidental College; M.A., 1922, Columbia University. 


2NoRMAN Perry (1944), By Special Appointment, Department 4 
Mathematics 
A.B., 1943, University of Southern California. 


JosepH Amos Prrav (1911), Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Track 


SKATHRYN GRIFFIN Ponp (1938), Instructor in Physical Education 
for Women 
A.B., 1932, University of Utah; M.A., 1935, Columbia University. 


WILLIAMS Burns RENFRow, Jr. (1941), Associate Professor of 
Chemistry 
B.S., 1941, Furman University; M.A., 1935; Ph.D., 1937, Duke University. | 


Lura K. RicHarps (1944), By Special Appointment, Departs | 
of English 
A.B., 1919, Carleton College. 


*JoHn Ricsy (1943), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Physical Education for Men 
A.B., 1923, Occidental College. 


Lioyp Ritter (1943), By Special Appointment, Department A 
English 
A.B., 1944, Occidental College. 


Nees Rosertson (1944), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Speech 


2]. WeEsLEY Rogpson (1944), By Special Appointment, Department 
of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., 1927, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1932, Harvard University. 


RayMonp Martin SELLE (1923), Brafe soy of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; 
Ph. DD. 1934, University of Southern California. 


JAMES HuntTLeEy Srincvarr (1922), Professor of Education 


B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse 
University. 


FRANK Jason Smitey (1916), Professor of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 
1917, Harvard University. 


*ELSIE May Smituies (1944), Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1929, University of Chicago. 
1Second and third terms only. 


*First term only. 


*On leave of absence for the year. 
“Second term only. 
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1BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921), Professor of English 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University ; 
Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


Loutse P. Stone (1930), Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, 
University of Southern California. 

MarTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926), Professor of Education 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


- Orumar Pau STRAUBINGER (1935), By Special Appointment, De- 
partment of Mathematics 
Graduate, 1934, University of Vienna. 


- Howarp S. Swan (1934), Assistant Professor of Church Music, 
Director of Choral Music and Director of Thorne Hall 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


_Ernet Taytor (1926), Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


' Evetyn Fiacc Tuompson (1944), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 

Guy ANnprew TuHompson (1920), Associate Professor of English, 
Emeritus 


A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


Cart Freperick Tries (1928), Associate Professor of Physical 
Education 

A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University. of 

Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 


| *ArcHIE Leroy Watters (1943), By Special Appointment, Depart- 
_ ment of History and Political Science 

, LL.B. 1928, Drake University; LL.M., 1929, University of Southern 
California; M.A., 1937, University of ‘Southern California. 


Jean WHITE (1945), By Special Appointment, Department of 
Speech 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


\Parricta McGratn Wurte (1942), By Special Appointment, De- 
_ partment of Physical Education for Women 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


Grorce Wootsey (1944), By Special Appointment, Departments of 
| Physics and Chemistry 


A.B., 1918, University of North Dakota; M.A., 1926, University of 
California. 


J. Donatp Youne (1936), Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, 
| Princeton University. 


in leave of absence for the year. 


\'tst and second terms only. 
‘hird term only. 
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1JoHN ParKE YounG (1926), Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; 
M.A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


2Joun Benton (1943), Graduate Assistant, Department of 


Economics 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


GRACE FRANKLIN (1943), Curator, Department of Chemistry 


SMarRIAN Kay Nett (1944), Examiner and Assistant, Department 
of Psychology |= 
A.B., 1944, Occidental College. , 


‘PHOEBE RosELLE ScRAFFORD (1945), Examiner and Assistant, De- 


partment of Psychology 
A.B., 1945, Occidental College. 


*PHILLIPS BRADLEY, Visiting Lecturer 
A.B., 1916, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1936, University of London. 


*GEORGE CATLIN, Visiting Lecturer 
A.B., Oxford University; Ph.D., 1924,” Cornell University. 


*THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE KENNEDY ALLEN BELL, 
BisHop OF CHICHESTER, Visiting Lecturer | 
A.B., Oxford University; D.D., Oxford University, Glasgow University. | 


2JoHN B. ConpiiFre, Visiting Lecturer 


M.A., D.Sc., 1891, Melbourne; University of New Zealand, 
Cambridge University; LL.D., 1942, Occidental College. 


?ALAIN LocKE, Visiting Lecturer 
A.B., 1907; Ph.D., 1918, Harvard University. 


*MarGARET Mean, Visiting Lecturer 
B.A., 1923, Barnard College; M.A., 1924; Ph.D., 1929, Columbia University : 
D. Sc., 1940, Wilson College; LLD., 1941, Rutgers University. | 


SREINHOLD Niesunr, Visiting Lecturer | 


B.D. 1914, Eden Theological Seminary; M.A., 1915, Yale Divinity Schoo 
D.D., 1941, Amherst College; 1942, Yale University ; 1943, Oxford 
sity; TieDs 1945, Occidental College. 


°THE Most Reverend Derwyn T. Owen, Archbishop of Toront 
and Primate of All Canada, Visiting Lecturer 


D.D., 1916, Trinity University of Toronto; D.C.L., 1928, Bishops Universit) 
Quebec; DD: 1931, Wycliffe College, Toronto; LL.D. 1945, Occidentz 


College. ke 


*On leave of absence for the year. EP 
*First-term only. ee 
*First and second fern only. 
‘Third term only. ‘ 
“Second term only. ba 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
1944-45 


Admissions and Classification: Brady, Bickley, Coons, Croissant, 
culley, Dieckmann, Dumke, Kinney. ; 


Advisory Council: Bird, Alexander, Coons, Croissant, Day, Selle, 
smithies. 

Athletics: Bickley, Anderson, Bollman, Brantley, Culley, Dennis, 
?ipal, Swan, and A. S. O. C. Representatives. 


Counseling: Coons, Bercovitz, Brady, Brighouse, Burgar, Carlson, 
Culley, Elias, Noble, Smithies. 


Curriculum and Schedule: Lindsley, Alexander, Bickley, Bollman, 
srady, Brantley, Brighouse, Coons, Dumke, Dunn, Hartley, Houston, 
{cKelvey, Noble, Selle, Sinclair, Smiley, Trieb, Young. 


Graduate: Kinney, Alexander, Brady, Brighouse, Cleland, Coons, 
elle, Sinclair, Houston. 


Healih: Field, Bercovitz, Burgar, Coons, Hamilton, Hodgdon, Mc- 
jain, Selle, Trieb, Taylor. 


_ Library: J. D. Young, Cleland, Day, Dumke, Houston, Kinney, 
IcCloy, Mulders. 


‘| Men's Interests: Culley, Anderson, Bollman, Dieckmann, Lind- 
ren, Swan, and A. M. S. Representatives. 


Religious Interests: Noble, Brighouse, Dunn, Freeman, and Stu- 
ent Church Representatives. 


_ Scholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Brady, Coons, Culley, 
lias, McLain, Smithies. 


. Student Conduct and Scholarship: Coons, Anderson, Bollman, 
jrady, Brighouse, Culley, Freeman, Hodgdon, Lindsley, Smithies. 


| Student Life: Brantley, Anderson, Clary, Culley, Freeman, Free- 
one, McCloy, Swan, Smithies and A. S. O. C. Represenatives. 


Umversity Fellowships and Scholarships: Freestone, Brantley, 
ons, Elias, Lindgren, McKelvey, Selle, Stone, Taylor. 


_ Veterans: Culley, Anderson, Brady, Carlson, Coons, English, 
homas. 

tN Vocational Counseling: Elias, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Brig- 
ouse, Dunn, Field, Freestone, Selle, Sinclair. 


_ War Council: Dunn, Elias, Day, Hoit, and A. S. O. C. Representa- 
‘es, 


| Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Elias, Field, Freeman, Hodg- 
ibe’ Hoit, Kinney, McCloy, and A. W. S. Representatives. 


hs 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
Remsen DuBors Birp, D:D:,.LLD., bn Da ee Presiden; 
ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph. Deo ee Dean of the Facult) 
Frep Frencu -McLain, A.B. 2c Comptrolle, 
Exsie May SMITHIES, MAL coe Dean of Wome 
BENJAMIN Hays CuLtry, MBS Counselor of Me; 
WittiAM W. -AnpERSON, A.B.- BS. 2 Graduate Manager 
-Frorence Norma Brany, ABW Registra: 
LAURENCE RusSELA. Cook, M.A. Director of Publicit 
and Publication 
Virainia C. Extras, A.B.............. Director of Student Aid and Placemen 
James Encrisn, A.B. Alumm Secretar: 
JANET -B? c100F) ALD Manager of Residence, Office Manage 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustee 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtioy, M.S. ee Libraria 
Crancy Morrison, B.S.......... Dietitian, Robert Freeman College Umo 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS -ernercnnerenentivevrnestnranennnvn Graduate Manager* 
Howarp S. Swan, M.A‘ Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Ha 
W.. Craic-THomas, MEA oc se finish Director of Public Relatiox 
ADMINSTRATIVE STAFF 

CAROLYN. J.-AVARS, 7G oe ee Registrar's Office Asta 
HELEN B. BENNER, PD sieht eet eee Secretary to Superintender 
of Maintenan 

Witttam :H.. Brock,, MAs CPAs. os _Accountai 
Harry A. Butz, Web Superintendent of. Maintenan 
FRANK E. CoLuter, AB oe Superintendent of Groum 
MARY CRONIN 2. Office Assista: 
GENE: CULPiG he Secretary to Alumni Secreta 
BERNITA- DAVIS. 32) a ee 0 fice Assistant in Charge of Mailin 
GuLaDpys DONALDSON:. A Office Assista 
MABEL: Vo DUNCAN, Boe Secretary to the De 
of the Facul 

Heten. B. ROX. Secretary to the C omptroll 
Oiive: HurcHison, A:B.o a Secretary to the President, ai 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Truste' 

JRAN ICENTLE Geo ea Assistant to the Director of Publici 
ISABELLE KEAGLE..w. ceo Assistant Manager, Freeman Student Uni: 
AtIceE W? LEIGHTON, Arb. Secretary to the Dean of Wom) 
BARBARA MAYWALD.......2cc0--- Secretary to the Director of Thorne H) 
and Secretary to the Department of Mu: 

Mary: MorGan, Bio.-2) 22S Secretary to Executive Officer, N.T.. 
MitpReD Nogie,: AB. ee ee Registrar's Office Assistct 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS( (25 = oy ee Manager of the Bookst¢? 
MURIEL RAT Hes 2 es Office Assistant, Freehan Student Unit 
JANETTE A’ OR PED 2 oi cee Cashier and Secretary to the Accountct 
PoM RICHARDS (so: 4d ee Assistant to the Accounttt 
FRANCES THIESSEN............ Secretary to the Director of Student Aid a 

Placement and the Counselor of M 

Mary HeLen Wayne, M.A..WWW. Secretary to Manager of Reside 
Dorotuy,L. WHiTMan, 2252 Secretary to the ka | 

LUCILLE WHITSTON. Secretary to the Director of Pulé 


RTD, Relations and the Chaplit 
*First and second terms. | 
**Third term. 4 re 
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HEAD RESIDENTS 


A SS ae ey Ee et nc Eo NT Swan Hall 
ce cts Armadale House 
Se I ai Se ed ee Allison House 
EI 2 so ee Erdman Hall 
ER EORD scan tntesndencne La Casa 
AS ES en le aS ae Westgate House 
SON TINE 0 Se Haines Hall 
TERUG ee Orr Hall 
HEALTH STAFF 
MetED BERCOVITZ, M.D. College Physician 
Me HAMILTON, M.D. College Physician 
WcrAS F-ATON, M.D. Consulting Psychiatrist 
Meet SURGAR, RN 2 Resident Nurse 
IRISTIAN Metre RN oo Assistant Resident Nurse 
: 
| LIBRARY STAFF 
IE YL Ac Order Librarian 
ee Head Cataloger 
icy, A.Bi Circulation Librarian 
| CSS NLS San Library Assistant 
(ETARDINER, AB Library Assistant 
|. Sa a a eee Library Assistant 
iammegisE ROBERTSON, A.B. Reference Librarian 
| ESOS Sanne aera Secretary to the Librarian 
MAINTENANCE STAFF 
NI a ci eal Engineer 
Tenis 2s a ee Custodian 
NMMEEESIRISTOPHER. Head Custodian 
| aS II Sale le ee cS Custodian 
| sSNA lle ce ea Rae as Custodian 
Sn Control Supervisor 
aI es 8 a oe Custodian 
Re Engineer 
SU Te ee Custodian 
NEL MEPEHOLSON. TENS ees ta eae Re PE A Carpenter 
| Custodian and Stock Clerk 
VLLIAM BU SEN Painter 
. 3 GROUNDS STAFF 
RLLEMANDER 2 Gardener 
D NIEL ae ESE eared eae ee alles SR a ere Gardener 
ES Sao ale cee Gardener 
eee eee Gardener 
BkGER I CTR aes die Pie ee ee Gardener 
| EEE gee Gardener 
| een Gardener 
S| NEY DIE Reet ee Sh Gardener 
i 


SHIP’S COMPANY 


Byron C. WaNGLIN, Commander, USNR... Commanding Office 
1 July 1943 3 

Ratpu K. Atven, Lieutenant, USNR 2 Executive Office 
LE yuly 1943 

GEorcE F, Corte; Captain; (MC) USN (Ret). ae Medical Office 


b july 1943 
Tuomas L. SAMPSELL, Commander (DC) USN (Ret)....Dental Office 
1 July 1944 


CoKkE: CANDEER, Lieutenant; USNR. Physical Training Office 
1 July 1943—1 Dec. 1944 | 
Donatp K. Hitz, CSp (A) (T); USNR= ee Physical Trainin 
1 March 1945 Instruct¢ 
THENO F. Graves, CSp (A) (1), USNRea Physical Traimiv 
1 March 1945 Instruct 
Francis M. PHELAN, CSp (A) (AA), USNR Physical Trains 
1 July 1943—1 Jan. 1945 Instruct: 
Rosert G. KircHHorr, CSp (A) (P), USNR... Physical Tram 
1 July 1943—1 March 1945 Instruct: 
WALTER B. BELLMAN, CSp (A) (T), USNR Physical Trai 
1 March 1944—1 March 1945 Instruct’ 
Roy; E. Conrey, SKic, USNi2. ee Storekeep’ 
1 March 1945 Be 
WiLtiaAM J. Justin, SKic, USNR... Storekeet’ 
1 July 1943—18 Dec. 1944 
Roscor V. Cuperty; SKic, USNR.2. 2 ee Storekee|! 
16 Dec. 1944—1 March 1945 | 
Mary MarsHaty, Yic, USNRS2 2s eee 2 ee Yeomn 
1 May 1944 | 
LYNN-O: Océ, “MaM3c;) USNRiGe? ee ee Mail Clik 
1 June 1944 o 
SueLey TL. C. Brown, PhMic: USNR2 22 Medical Assistit 
1 June 1944 | 
ALBERT JACKSON, PhMiec, USNR 3 32 ee Medical Assistt 
1 July 1943—13 Dec. 1944 ; 
Cart. A,.WATTERLUND, PAMIc, USN] 4 Medical Assisi! 
8 December 1944—7 Mar. 1945 
Jack E. Wittiams, PhM3c, USNR... Bete Medical Assisit! 
24 Jan. 1944—16 Nov. 1944 = 
*As of 13 April, 1945. 
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The cities listed in this register are in the State of California unless other- 
vise indicated. The general post office address of students in residence is Occi- 
Jental College, Los Angeles 41, California. 


! 
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. Mary Tempest 3 

geles 

iecidental College 
GASTON 


nm Sciences économiques, 
ie 

oun F, 1 

1a 
‘ccidental College 
| THEODORE 3 


ccidental College 

‘Frances G. 1-2-3 
‘ ccidental College 
| Doris JuNE 2 


/ 
Tniversity of California 
inp, Harriet GUNN 


‘ecidental College 

| WILLARD 1 

ork City 

,ccidental College 

, HARLES Mitroy 2-3 
\ eles 

‘ccidental College 

} Harice Lots 1 


2 


\ccidental College 
(VioreT Marie 1 
/zeles 

‘niversity of California 
: Angeles 


lpg Hip) 423-3 

\ eles 

0 Ros—E JANE 2-3 
> sant, Utah 
\ARGARET > 2-3 


\ eles 

Miy JupirH 2-3 
riel 

Trpert Barctay 1 
C 

(.DorotHy 1-2-3 
eles 


‘ig cde Hossie 27-3 
n 

M, EILEEN Mar 1-2-3 

nit 

ROLAIRE Lots 1-2-3 

A eles 

) MARYANN Lucite 1-2 
A eles 

ts ANTHONY 3 

eles 

T, BEVERLY ANN 1-2-3 

A eles 

TMARILYN JEAN 2 

\ ara 


CIVILIANS 


GRADUATES 


Hayes, Betty CraireE 1-2-3_ 
Pasadena 


A.B., Occidental College 
Hennessrty, M. JoSEPHINE. 1-2-3 

Pasadena 

A.B., Occidental College 
KRUMPHOLZ, JEANNE WHEATLEY 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
Mackey, MARGARET GILBERT 3 

Beverly Hills ; 

A.B., Stanford University 
Masters, CAMILLA LEWIS 2 

Los Angeles ; 

B.Ed., University of California 

at Los Angeles 

MerRILL, ALICE Kina 1 

Glendale ; 

A.M., University of Illinois 
NEWLAN, IRL E. 1 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
NUNN. ICECIIG Ca-So..3 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 


PIscHEL, LorsGAIL CAMPBELL 1-2-3 


Glendale 
A.B., Occidental College 


PripE, Leo Bryan 1 
Los Angeles 


Certificate, Yale University, School 


of Fine Arts 


SENIORS 


Bonp, Patricia JANE 1-2-3 
San Marino 

Box, Betry Zor 1-2-3 
Monrovia 

BrapsHAw, JUNE 1 
Los Angeles 

BrapsHAw, MAarGARET 1-2-3 
Monterey Park 

BrockMAN,.MyrtLe Lucire 1 
Los Angeles 

Brooxs, Mary Kay 1-2-3 
Glendale 

Burpitt, ANNE GENEVE 2-3 
Huntington Park 


Cartson, Frances Exizapetu 1-2-3 


Riverside 

Carwitt, Lois G. 1 
Los Angeles 

CHAPMAN, Everett GILBERT 2-3 
La Cafiada 

CHEVERTON, Howarp WALLACE 2 
San Marino 

Cuucx, ALIcE 1 
Los Angeles 

CocHRAN, EMMAJANE 1 
Dinuba 


| Figures after name indicate the terms of attendance of each student. The 
lagger indicates withdrawal during the term designated. 


QUINN, ELIZABETHE JANE. 1 

Los Angeles 

A.B., University of California 

at Los Angeles 

RANKIN, ANNE MacLENNAN 27 

Pasadena 

A.B., Occidental College 
RicHarps,- LurA KIppER 2 

Altadena 

A.B., Carleton College 
Ritrer, Liroyp Ervin 1-2-3 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
SreimM, Ropert MARTIN 3 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
SoBELLE, MARGARET ELIZABETH 

Altadena 

A.B.,- Occidental College 
STRATTON, GERTRUDE Emma 2-3 

Orange 

A.B., Occidental College 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM JoHN 1 

Monrovia 

A.B., Occidental College 
Van WERDEN, Betty LeicH 3 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
WayYMIRE, Howarp N. 1 

Los Angeles 

A.B., Occidental College 
WESSELS, WILMA JEAN 1 

Bellflower 

A.B., Occidental College 


Conpit, BARBARA Joan’ 2-3 
Arcadia 

Courtols, Frora EvEtyn 2-3 
Pasadena 

CroTHERS, CAROL JEAN 1-2 
Burbank 

Davis, Betty Martin 1 
Inglewood 

DENTZEL, WILLIAM HENRY 1-2 
sBeverly Hills 

DOKKEN, SHIRLEY FEY 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Dunuap, DaLtE NeEtson 3 
Los Angeles 

Ex.iottT, JEAN Foster 1-2 
San Marino 

EsHoo,- KATHLEEN Joyce 1-2 
South Pasadena 

FarLtey, Nancy Jean 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Feutz, MarrHa ANNETTE 1-23 
Glendale 

FLEMING, RoNaALpD JAMES 1-2-3 
Tujunga 

FLEMING, RutH ANNE 2-3 
Glendale 
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Fow.er, Anita Evetyn = 1-2-3 
Pasadena 
GARNER, BonNIE JEAN 1-2-3 
El Monte 


GERPHEIDE, RuTH HELEN 1 
Pasadena 

GESSLING, WINIFRED 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Gisgs, CHONITA 2-3 
La Cafiada 

GILLESPIE, SypIL Mary 2-3 
Boise, Idaho 

GISWEIN, GLorIA Epa 2-3 
Pasadena 

GLEASON, DoREEN 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Hatt, MArtHa RANKIN 1 
San Marino 

HattaM, Marian L. 1 
Glendale 1 

Harizerc, Amy Lov 
Los Angeles 

Hanks, JEAN SARGENT 2 
Whittier - 

Hart, Mary Lovise 
Glendale 

HarTMAN, JEAN EY 1 
Glendale 

Heim, VirGiInta Dare 1-2 
Pasadena 

HELTER, ELIzABETH 2-3 
South Pasadena 

Heyes, Grorta R. 2 
Glendale 

HILitGREN, E. Jo ANN 2-3 
Glendale 

Hitcu, Juanita Lucy 
Los Angeles 

Hoak, ELien 
Tujunga 

HorrMan, BarBARA ELLEN 2-3 
Los Angeles 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


Be 


KATHLEEN 2-3 


Hotmes, DororHy WINItTRED 1-2-3 
Pasadena 
Horstman, MuriEt Oper 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 

Houston, MarjyorreE Date 1-2 
Lindsay 

Jouns, Barsara ANN 1-2-37 
Long Beach 

Jounson, BEVERLY 1 
Redlands 

Jounson, MrrtamM ANNA 
Banning 

Jones, Dr1an GwYNETH 
San Marino 

Jones, Heren M. 2-3 
Pasadena 

Justice, BaRBARA JEAN 17 
Barstow 

KATHERMAN, Lois LorraInE 2-3 
Temple City 

KEELING, KATHERINE CLOVE 3 
Los Angeles 

Kent, Mary HELEN Exprep 2 
San Marino 

Kine, BertHa JEANE 1 
Burley, Idaho 

KNAUER, _OHANNES 1 
Hollywood 

Kouu, KATHERINE 
Los Angeles 

LasEtL, ETuHet . 1-2 
Pasadena 

LAWRENCE, Donna SuHauu 2-3 
Pasadena if 


£23 
122-3 


1-2-3 
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Lawson, Doreen 1-2-3 
Pasadena 
Le Baron, Witt1aAMm Newton 2-3 


Los Angeles 

Lientz, Betty CaTHERINE 1-2 
Los Artigeles 

Lunp, Leona May 1-2 
Los Angeles 

McCuiune, ExizaperH BELteE 2-3 
South Pasadena 

McLain, Maxine CiarreE 2-3 
Bakersfield 

McTaccart, Katuryn ANNE 1-2 
Pasadena 

Matueny, Lois Marsu 
Costa Mesa 

MaTHuURIN, JuNE LILLIAN 2-3 
Los Angeles 

MayLanp, Marityn Jean 2-3 
Baldwin Park 


1-2-3 


Merry, Harry SMULLER III 1-2-3 
Huntington Park 

MERRICK, THELMA VANCE 1-2-3 
Glendale 

Mires, Mriuprep 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

MITCHELL, Betty ExLten 1 
Los Angeles 

Morratt, HeLena Exizasetu 1-2-3 
San Pedro 

Moopy, Mary E.Leanor 1 
Troy, Ohio 

Mucumore, Don MoncrieFr 2 
Long Beach 

MuIRHEAD, Joan 2-3 
Altadena 

NissBeT, Puytiis J. 1 
Los Angeles 

NoweELi, WILLIAM THomMas 1 
Monterey Park 

OvetL, EvizapetuH 1-2-3 
Glendora 

OspornE, Roperta Rutru 1-2-3 
San Francisco 

ParKER, Coratiz Rose 2-3 
San Gabriel 

PaRKER, HELEN Martin 1-2-3 
Ventura ; 

PaTTEE, Harriett Lucityre 1 
Dinuba 

Pearson, ErtA MariEe 1-2 


Los Angeles 

PEensyL, Donna MariE 1 
Glendale 

PETERSEN, JEAN ALLEN 1-2 
Pasadena 

PETERSON, Joy GERTRUDE 2 
San Francisco 

PIMENTEL, ADRIENNE Epna_ 1 
Santa Monica 

PRUSSING, STEPHEN HENRY 1 
Glendale 

Quist, GERALDEANE 
San Marino 

RaGan, Susan JEANNETTE 1 
Burbank 

Ramsey, HELENcLARE 1 
South Pasadena 

REINKE, Betty ORE ALNE 2-3 
San ‘Gabriel 

RENIvs, CAroL ELten 1 
Manhattan Beach 

RicHeEson, HELena 2 
Glendale 

RiEepy, Vircinta CrELestz 1 
San Diego 

RINDFLEISCH, Harry J. 1 
Los Angeles 


1-2-3 


Roserts, Donatp Expon 
El Monte . 

Rosison, Heten L, 1-2 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Rocers, Mary Lots 1-2. 
Alhambra 

RostnE, Howarp Arruur 
South Pasadena 

Rucen, Mittie Annette 
Alhambra 

Sawyer, Epmunp VAIL 
South Pasadena 

SAYERS, CHARLES LeRoy 
Los Angeles 

ScuvuLz, Harriet Hurst 
Los Angeles 

Scott, Patricia A, 2-3 
Long Beach 

Scott, SHirLtEY E. 2 
Los Angeles 

SCRAFFORD, PHOEBE R. 2 
Pasadena 

SHaw, BARBARA Jeanne 
Glendale 

SuHeEpp, ZELLA ANNE 1-2. 
Pasadena 

SHows, Marion 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

SxrpwitH, Fay 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Snyper, A. Eric 1-2-3 
Pacific Palisades 

Soasu, Davip GILirue 1 
Los Angeles 

Sraats, Mary H. 2 
Pasadena 

STOCKWELL, JEAN AGie 
San Bernardino 

Tapp, Letty Jane 1 
San Gabriel 

Taytor, Mary E. 1-2 
Los Angeles 


THompson, Dotores REED 
Long Beach 
Tuomson, K. Hope 1 


Fort Riley, Kansas 
Vance, MartHa MaArjorii 
Washington, D. C. 
Van Dyxer, Marjorie H. 
Montebello i 
Van Riper, CorELLA Bo 
Pasadena. 
WaLkeER, VIRGINIA LOUIS: 
Los Angeles 
Watiace, MAry 2-3 
San Marino 
Wess, Eucenta Bonn 3 
Santa Ana 
WELLMAN, ALICE LOUREI 
Alhambra 
We tts, Marjorie [RMA 
Arlington 
WESTERFIELD, MARGarAt i, 
Banning 
WHEAT, BERNICE Ane 1 
Huntington Park 
Wick, Epona L. 1 © 
Pasadena 
WILKEN, Frep Kent 1) 
Santa Monica | 
Woop, EpEana Mar 1 
Lés. Angeles 
Wricut, Betry Lov 1- 
North Hollywood 
WRIGHT, FLORENCE Bani 
Riverside 


nces M. 1-2-3 


Gertrupe Lovise 1-2-3 


eles 
| Jane EvizasetH 2-3 


ro 
CHARLES 1-2-3 


‘LIZABETH ANN 1-2-3 © 
ales 
HILIP S. 1-2-3 

eles 

IvE Mae 1-2-3 
ZARBARA 17-3 

eles 

James Peter 1-2-3 


INITRED 2-3 

onica 

ARBARA MeEarirS 2-3 
try Harrret 2-3 
HT JorpAN 3 

eles : 

Ise R, 1-2-3 


\RBARA JEAN 1-2-3 


‘les 

WILiIAM Doran 1-2-3 
zles 

xG, Dorts MaGpALENA 1-2 
23GARAET E, 1-2-3 

ino f 

ROL JEAN 1-2-3 

ula 


Lucrtte Curistensen 3 
sadena 

.THEL Friepa 1-2-3 

les 


GINIA EvizaBetTH 2-3 


‘MartAN Tota 2-3 
n Park 
ALicE Marie 2-3 


‘ARBARA ANN 2-3 
les 
1-3 


j 


Mary ANN 


\GERALDINE Louise 1-2-3 
in Park 

R, RuTH MarGaret 2-3 
‘THe -2 

iles 

LORIA JUNE 2-3 
A le 

[| ELzanor 3 
trove, Oregon 


1¢ ANNE. 1-3 
tke 


4 
“ANNE 2-3 

« Arizona 

INE Hatt 2-3 
les 


\ 


5 AARIAN Louise 1-2-3 


AARA RutH 2-3 
! es 


»ANET CoLtwetrt 1-2-3 
£5 
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Dispern, Betty JANE 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Doyir, Nancy SHAFER 1 
Pasadena 

Dunn, Harotp MatrHew 3 
Millbrae 

EHMANN, NorMAN ROBERT 1 
Los Angeles 

Fink, MARIANNE A, 
Pasadena 

GERARDI, VIOLET Mary 2-3 
Glendale 

GLASSE, JAMES DANIEL 2-3 
Alameda 

GLOTFELTY, JANICE ELIzaRETH 
Monrovia 

JUNN, VIRGINIA Louise 2-3 
Long Beach 

Hameiin, Betty ANNA 
Riverside 

Harrer, June ELeanor 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Hart, Jutranna Groves 1 
Glendale 

Hart, MarGaret Erste 2-3 
Santa Monica 

HartsoucH, RutuH Vrircinia_ 1- 
Hanford 

HASKELL, CAROLYN JEAN 2-3 
Lynwood 

Hickman, Marion ELizAsetu 
Long Beach 

Hivirarp, Rutw West 
Los Angeles 

Horr, Vircinta Louise 3 
Bell 

Houtmes, Rosamonp 2-3 
Pasadena 

INFELD, LEES 
Los Angeles 

Jones, MartuHa Jo 
Los Angeles 

Karce, JANET M. 
Los Angeles 

Kine, Exvrzasetn ANN 1} 
San Luis Obispo 

KraTER, HELEN MurtIeEL 
Independence 

Larson, JEANNE Moore 3 
Tujunga 

LivincGston, BERNICE 
Los Angeles 

Lonc, Erva Rutu 2-3 
Altadena 

Lyons, BARBARA MaE 2-3 
Glendale 

McCLELLAN, BARBARA JANE 
Glendale 

McCLettan, Martua Louise 
San Marino 

MacDonatp, MARGARET JANICE 3 
Los Angeles : 

MacneIL, JeEsstE AMELIA 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

MacPuerson, KATHERINE LOCKE 
South Pasadena 

Mirxvar, Parricia JANE 3 
Glendora 


2-3 


2-3 


1-2 


tho 
Ww 


bho 
‘ 
w 


1-2-3 


2-3 
1-2 
1-2-3 


2-3 
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2-3 
2-3 


2-3 
2-3 


SOPHOMORES 


Bain, VirGinta Etuet 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Banxs, Patricia ANN 2-3 
Santa Barbara 

BarNES, VIRGINIA ANNE 


Santa Susana 


1-2-3 
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MILLER, MARGARET ESTELLE 2-3 
Monrovia 
NEPTUNE, MARGARET ELIzABETH 2-3 


Glendale 

NeEwcoms, JANE ELIZABETH 
Los Angeles 

Nix, Marjorie J. 
Los Angeles 

Norton, Breverty Lov 2-3 
Arcadia 

OxunNp, Etsa Louise 
Glendale 

Porter, JEAN C. 
Bakersfield 

Pott, Ortvia KAteE 
Claremont 

PRENINGER, GEORGANNE 
MEREDITH 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Rask, Suirtey Lois 1 
Pasadena 

RECKLIES, MARVEL JOAN 
Santa Maria 

ScCHILDWACHTER, JANICE May 
Glendale 

SCHNEIDER, Betty JEAN 
Pasadena 

SHEHORN, GEORGIA LEE 2-3 
Long Beach 

SKJEIE, GEORGINA MILLIGAN 
Harbor City 

Smatitcome, Doris Jean 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 


2-3 
2-3 


1-2-3 
2-3 
1-2-3 


1-2-3 
2-3 
2-3 


1-2 


SMITH, Eary EpcGar, Jr. 2-3 
Anaheim 

SOULTS, .\CArt Doe t22-3 
El Monte 


STARRITT, FRANCES FALKENRATH 2-3 
Los Angeles 


STINSON, KATHERINE JEAN 1-3 
Pasadena 

STRoBECK, PuHyiiis Betty 1-2-3 
Glendale 

Srronc, ErizasetH Exriotr 2-3 
Glendale 

TappAN, RutH Byrp 2-3 
Pasadena 


TAYLOR, SHIRLEY ANNE 2-3 
Pasadena 

TuHroop, VAUGHAN SEYMOUR 2 
Los Angeles 


Tow, HELEN JEANNE 1-3 
South Pasadena 
VeETTER, Dorts MariEe 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 
WALKER, CAROLYN JEAN 2-3 
Los Angeles 


W'atsH, MarGARET FRANCES 1-2-3 
Exeter 
WESTLING, VIRGINIA ELLEN 1-2-3 


Santa Paula 

WHITING, JANE MarIE 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Wuitston, LuctttE Mary 27 
Los Angeles 

WoopMANSEE, JANE ANNETTE 3 
Los Angeles 

WripE, RosALiE REINE 
South Pasadena 


1-2-3 


Basoto, BrsMarK Martin 1-2-3 
Fillmore 

BaveErR, DorotHy Ann _ 1-2-3 
Glendale 

BEADLE, SHIRLEY BERNICE 1-3 


Los Angeles 
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Beems, Patricia JANE 1-2-3 
Pasadena 

BENNETT, GENEVIEVE Mae 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Benson, RutH Marion 2 
Lancaster 

Berc, Heren Vircinia_ 1-2-3 
Glendale 

BLACKWELL, Betry Joan 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Boso, Laura MarcareT 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Bono, Purriipa CAMPBELL 1-2-3 
San Marino 

Boyce, BarBARA 2-3 
Fullerton 

Boyce, BEATRICE 2-3 
Fullerton 

Brewster, RaFaEL W. 2-3 
Detroit,: Michigan 

Brooks, BEVERLY ANN. 1 
San Marino 

Bunpren, Loris ANNE 3 
Pasadena 

Burson, DorotHy Arice 1-3-2 
Fillmore 

Burron, Marjorie Harvey 3 
Clinton, Oklahoma 

Buriter, JANE YVONNE 1 
San Gabriel 

Carson, Nancy Jean 2-3 
Inglewood 

Carter, Nancy JANE 1-2 
San Fernando 

CARTER, SHIRLEY ANNE 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Case, KATHARINE 2f 
South Pasadena 

Catron, BEVERLY FRANCES 2-3 
Ventura 


CHANDLER, RutH LoraInE 17-2-3 


Los Angeles 

Crark, Francis Epcar 37 
Alhambra 

CLYMER, CATHERINE 2-3 
El Dorado, Kansas 

Cocuran, Marjor1E ANNE 1-2-3 
Glendale 

Corttins, MariE Louise 1-2-3 
Arcadia 

CouttTer, GEORGIA FRANCES 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Cratc, WALLACE ALEXANDER 1-2- 
Los Angeles 

Crorts, Martan Louise 1-2-3 
Burbank . 

Cronk, SARAH Louise 1 
Los Angeles 

DaGceETT, OrrILLA ANN 1-3 
Pasadena 

Davipson, Mary Patricia -2-3 
Los Angeles 

Davies, Puyuiis Fern 1-2-3 
Holly wood 

Davis, Roperta MaE 1-2-3 
Moorpark 

DemMInG, Frora CurRIsTIAN 2-3 
Los Angeles 


Dickinson, Maryorte LorraIneE 2-3 


Los Angeles 

DRAKE, FRANCES Howe 2-3 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Drake, Nora Marityn 2-3 
Los Angeles 

DruMMoND, Patricia RutH 2-3 
North Hollywood 

Eccies, ANN 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Exprep, Doris KATHARINE 1-2 
San Marino 
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Exxis, Patricia JEAN 1 
Glendale 

Erwin, ANNIE LAURIE 2-3 
San Gabriel 

Evans, GENE PauLt 2-3 
Bellflower 

FARMER, MarILtyn 2 
Los Angeles 

Fausion, Marcaret LEE 2-3 
Los Angeles 

GaLE, VERNA IRIs 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

GALLAGHER, JOAN EuNIcE 1-2-3 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey 

GALLEY, BEVERLY JEAN 2-3 
Glendale 

Garcia, ELizaBetH Lovise 2-3 
Los Angeles 

GARDNER, MarRYANN RutTH 2 
Los Angeles 

Gay, LorraIne ALyce 2-3 
Glendale 

GeppEs, ALICE VIRGINIA 1-2-3 
Pomona 

GENTER, JEAN 1-2-3 
Wilmington 

GILLETT, BEVERLY JEAN 1-2-3 
Pasadena 

GorE, JACQUELINE NorineE 3 
Los Angeles 

Gray, Bessie M. 2-3 
Glendale 

GREENE, uors| Goa 2 
Los Angeles 

GIRFFIN, ELEaANor ANN 3 
Boise, Idaho 

GROEN, SyLvia LovisE 1-2-3 
Montebello 

Gurney, Janis LaRue 2-3 
Long Beach 

HaiscH, Barsara RutH 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

HaMMERSTROM, GLORIA JEAN 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Hammonp, Mi.tprep LucILLE 3 
Glendale 

HammMonp, Puytiis GENE 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

HarriIncton, GENE Curtis 1-27 
Beaumont 


HAWTHORNE, MARGARET JEANNE 2- 


Los Angeles 

Hays, Puyiiis Beaman 1-3¢ 
Los Angeles 

Hicser, Joyce Huserr 1-2-3 
Claremont 

Hitviersy, RopertT WEBSTER 1-2-3 
Alhambra 

Hire, WILLIAM HAMILTON 2-3 
Glendale 

Hoace, Heten Crarice 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Hopper, Joan. LorRaAIne 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Horn, Lorraine Lois 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Horner, Mary ELizasetu | 3 
South Pasadena 

HorreEvyi, Parricia JEAN 2-3 
Gardena 

Huppieson, Ernest Paut 1-3 
Corning : 

Huiit, Puyrtiis Naomi 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Hunt, HarriketteE 1-2-3 
Maywood 

Jack, Barpara M. 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

JELLISON, SHIRLEY LOUISE 
Glendale 


Montcomery, Lois ELAIN! 


1-2-37 


KarRMANN, Dayip Dwicut 
Riverside 

KeELiocc, Vircinta McDon 
Glendale 

KeLLY,. GWENETH 3 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

KENT, FRANCES ELIzaBetn 
Glendale 

KNAUSE, Frances Gary 1 
‘Santa Monica 

Knicut, Marjorie JEAN 
Redondo Beach 

Knupson, Doris JANE 1-2 
Pasadena 

Latr, THEODORA 2-3 
Pasadena 

Latta, ROBERT MILTON “ie 
Los Angeles 

Lawson, HELEN JEANNE | 
Los Angeles 

Leary, Patricia ANNE 2- 
Salem, Oregon 

LEDBETTER, Gitpa_ 1-2-3 
Wilmington 

LeisK, Marttyn Aina 1- 
San. Pedro 

LomMBaARD, CLAIRE va 
Glendale 

Lutuer, Isoper RutH 3 
Los Angeles | 

LytLe, JEANNE WINSLOW 
Arcadia 

McCartuy, RIcHARD FRAN 
South Pasadena 

McCormick, MARILLYN NE 
San Marino 

MacDonatp, Caryt 1-2 
Los Angeles 

MacDovuaGat, Dorts MyYri 
Glendale 

McGarvin, AWANDA [RENE 
Los Angeles 

McGer, MackeLinE May 
Long Beach 

Mes Mary Lea 
Van Nuys 

MacLeop, ANN ELIZABETH 
Pasadena 

MaGNnuseEN, EruHet Lorrat 
Los Angeles 

Mann, Mary Joan 2-3 
Indio 

MANSFIELD, CAROL JEAN 
San Diego 

MarKEE, MARJORIE JANE 
Hollywood : 

Martin, Parricta Constal 
Burbank 

Marvin, Mary WENDELL 
Pasadena 

Maute, “Marcaret ANN 
Pasadena 

May, Mary-Jo 1-2-3 


Long Beach 
MIKKELSEN, MARGARETANN 
Fullerton 


Minton, Harriet ALICE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Madera 

Moore, June Avprey 1- 
Oxnard 

Morcan, Everyn Mas 1 
Los Angeles 

Morse, BARBARA Jean if 
Glendale 

Murpny, HeLen ANN 1) 
San Diego 

Naain, Ira 1-2 
Riverside 


DorotHy Ann 1-2-3 


asadena 
Vivien ALICE 2 


Mary ANN 1-2-3 
fonica 
tvIA GENE 1 


reles 
‘YLVIA LOUISE 2 


RiGeaED Roesins 
BARA J. 


a 
SLEY JEANNE 


1-2-3 
1-2-3 


reles 


"DarRELL J. 17-2-3 


reles 


MarTHA JEANNE 2-3 


rino 
CorINNE LovIsSE 3 
rino 


RBARA JEANNE 


1-2-3 


reles 
Mary Lee : 3 


\EVERLY JEAN 
ys 


[ 


1-2-3 


ARILYN FRANCES 2-3 


a 


‘ENIA ELLEN 


1-2-3 | 


NITA ELAINE 2-3 
‘asadena 


', JEANNE Maror 


2-3 


J 


| 


ARBARA ANN 2-3 
arbara 


} ‘ECILIA YOLANDA 


eles 
‘RJORIE Mar 2-3 


SALLy JanE 3 


‘ach 
i MEREDITH 2-3 


ARY CaroLtyn 1 


‘OROTHY JEAN 2-3 
it 

‘RJORIE Louise 1 
eles 


i MARTIZA Lucitite 2-3 


1! 


I 


f 


Soe ae hed 
— 


\ el 


ELvten RHEA 2-3 
isant,- Utah 


1-2-3 


17-2-3 


KENNETH Forses 2-3+ 


is LovIsE 2-3 
Arizona 


~- 


ify 2-3 


Mary Etorse 2-3 


Beach 

Parricta ELizanetu 
es 

oa Mare 2-3 


Pee 


{LAURA ELIZABETH 3 
eles 


Higa Francis, Jr. 


Cuartes Epwarp III 2+ 


2-3 


3 
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Roserts, Mary HELEN 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 
Rospinson, Maryarta_ 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 

RoOMBERGER, ARDENA FAE_ 1-2-3 
San Gabriel 

Rowe, WILLIAM LEAL 
Alhambra 

SanpDusky, HELEN J. 2 
San Diego 

ScHottKE, AupREY ELIse 
South Pasadena 

Scott, Rosperta HARRISON 
Glendale 

SELLE, ExizasetH May 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

SELTZER, MARILYN CLAIRE 273 
Los Angeles 


1-2-3f 


1-2-3 
1-2-3 


SHaw, WILMA’ JEANNETTE 2-3 
Los Angeles 
SHIVELY, KaTHRYN ADELE 1-2-3 


Santa Paula 
SLoTTELID, AUDREY VIRGINIA 1-2 
Los Angeles 


SLOTTELID, MARIAN 17-2 
Los Angeles 

SmitH, MeErtE M. 1-2-3 
Berkeley 


SPRAGUE, JEAN ANN 2 
Los Angeles 


Stapp, Nancy HatuHaway 2-3 
Glendale 
STEERS, JEAN ELoIsE 2-3 
Los Angeles 
STEFANI, ALDEN JOHN 2-3 
Artesia 
FRESHMEN 
BarTLEY, JOANNA 2-3 
Los Angeles 
Basuor, JANET ERNESTINE 2-3 


Los Angeles 

Bates, Patricia ANN 3 
Glendale 

Beacu, Nancy ELien 
San Marino 

BecketT, NorMA JEANNE 3 
Burbank 

BeELDING, BarBara LovIsE 3 
Glendale 

Bett, BarsarA ANN 3 
Altadena 

Benson, Norma Louise 3 
Los. Angeles 

BENTLEY, WILLIAM HoLMeEs 3 
Glendale 

BERKSHIRE, HarrRIET JUNE 3 
Glendale 

BITTLESTON, GLortaA May 2-3 
Hermosa Beach 


2-3 


BuiivEN, BarparaA RutH 2-3 
Altadena 

Bionc, BarBARA ANN 2-3 
Glendale 


BONESTEEL, MARGARET ELEANOR 2 
Hollywood 

BraHAMs, RayMOND IRvING 2-3 
Laguna Beach 

Breese, BARBARA ELEANOR 2-3 
Oakland 

BREININGER, BoNNY BEAULAH 
Glendale 


2-3 


BrEITNER, Eve Fenicitas 2-3 
Claremont 

Brown, ZILttAH HELEN 2-3 
Ontario 
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STELLAR, Ropert THurRLow 1-2-3 
Long Beach 
STOCKWELL, JANET MariIE_ 1-2-3 
San Bernardino 
STRATHEARN, JOAN Marie 1-2-3 


Simi 

Tatum, Este VIRGINIA 3 
Santa Barbara 

THomeson, Carot BEVERLY 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Urton, JEAN ELLEN 
Santa Barbara 

Vopon, Doris FairRcHILD 
Lancaster 

Vottz, Frances Murieut 1 
Los Angeles 


1-2-3 


2-3 


WaLkKER, ANITA LouIsE 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

WARNER, JuLia ELLEN 2-3 
Banning 

Waters, PHytiis~ Ray 2-3 
Tujunga 

WEBBER, ELVAELSIE 3 
Glendale 

WEBBER, PATRICIA Mary 2-3 
Glendale 

W HEATLEY, WEYMOUTH 
GWENIVERE 1-2-3 
Azusa 


WHITNEY, EpitH JRENE 2-3 
Pasadena 

WILKINSON, 
1-2-3 
Glendale 

WILLson, SUE MILLS 
Woodlake 

WitHeErRS, BEVERLY Marie 
Fullerton 


CLarRA ELIZABETH 


1-2-3 


2-3 


BureGar, Rusy Ricu 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Burk, JEAN 2-3 
Los Angeles 

BuTLer, Patricia LILLIAN 
Costa Mesa 

Cain, MarGaRET WRIGHT 
Los Angeles 


2-3 
1-3 


CarTER, HELEN LovIsE 2-3 
Claremont 

CARTER, JOANNA JEAN 2-3 
Downey 


CarvER, Betty JEAN 3 
Long Beach 

Cates, GENE FENTON 2-3 
Montebello 

CLayToR, MERRILYN GEORGENE 2 
Riverside 

CONDLIFFE, MARGARET Mary 3 
Berkeley 

Coox, Nancy LEE 3 
Long Beach 

CorantT, MARILYN JUNE 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Cox, Lots ELEANoR 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Crossy, LorRAINE Brown 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Davis, JACKLYN ALICE 3 
Pasadena 

Davis, LORABELLE 1-2-3 
San Francisco 

DeLapp, PATRICIA JUNE 3 
Tujunga 

DEMAREE, GANIA 2-3 
Anaheim 

DemiINnG, IAN CHEVALIER 
Los Angeles 


2-3 
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Densrorp, JANE ARDYTH 2-3 
Arcadia 

Dickie, ExvizaAneTH ANN 2-3 
Santa Monica 

Dircuey, Lora 2-3 
Orange 

Doric, Moiti1E ELLEN 2-3 
Garden Grove 

Doran, Caro, [RENE 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Dresser, Lois Rar 37 
Long ‘Beach 

Dunvap, Rosert Burr 17 
San Marino 

DwWELLE, Byron 
Los Angeles 

EcxkstromM, Marcery May 2 
San Gabriel 

Epwarps, Donatp DEAN 3 
Wilmington 

Exxriott, Harry LEE 3 
Texarkana, Arkansas 

Evtis, Vrrctnta Lou 2-3 
La Canada 

ENGLAND, JACQUELINE 2-3 
Corona 

EruarpT, GRETCHEN AVON 3 
Los Angeles 

Errcxson, Joyce ANN. 2-3 
Glendale 

FapLey, JANET ANN 2-3 
South Pasadena 

FARQUHAR, GALE BurTON 2 
Los Angeles 

FILLERuP, DorotHy LUCILLE 2-3 
Burbank - 

Franks, JOHN FRALLEN 2-3f 
Pasadena 

FRENCH, VIRGINIA BELL 2-3 
Glendale 

FREUDENBERGER, Mapce Rutu 2-3 
Los Angeles 

FruIN, JOSEPH EUGENE 1-2 
Lindsay 

Futon, BArBara LORRAINE 2-3 
Glendale 

GRAFF, VIRGINIA 2-3 
Burbank 

GREENE, VIRGINIA L. 2-3 
South Gate 

GuINnN, Betty MarceLIne 2-3 
Santa Paula 

GustaFson, Marion Rutu 2-3 
San Mateo 

GusTINE, BarBARA Rutu 3 
Long Beach 

HaMILton, SUZANNE 3 
San Gabriel 

HarsHMAN, DELIGHT JUNE 2-3 
Glendale 

Haupt, Barpara Caror 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Haywarp, Rupy Jane 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Herm, Mary EnizasetH 2-3 
San Gabriel 

HENDERSON, MARGARET JEAN 2-3 
Long Beach 

HENTSCHKE, SHELDON BURNETT 
Glendale 

Hines, Patricta ANN 3 
Tujunga 

Horr, ELEANorR Hope 3 
Bell 

Hormes, Epcar Conway 1-2 

Oakland 

. Hoyt, Byron Carvin 3 
Los Angeles 

HuxtTasie, RicHarp Lanepon 1-2 
Los Angeles 


LEE 3 


1-27 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


HYtTER, Dorotuy A. 1 
Los Angeles 
Jarvis, ANN 2-3 . 


Pasadena 

JoHNSON, BARBARA JEAN 1 
Van Nuys 

Jounson, Patricra 2-3 
Santa Monica 

JoHnson, Ropert Bruce 3 
Glendale 

Jounson, RutH HELEN 2-3 


Los Angeles 
Jones, JANE RogertTa 3 


Glendale 

Jones, Lours WINCHESTER 2-3 
Pasadena 

Jones, Nancy Darras 2-3 


La Canada ° 

Jorpan, Satty ANN 2-3 
Glendale 

Karras, VERA RutTH 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Kaye, MARGUERITE EstTEeELLa 2-3 
Long Beach 

KEEFER, YVONNE LUCILLE 3 
Los Angeles 

KELLER, LAWRENCE 2-3 
Glendale 

Keyes, Betry JEAN 2-3 
Burbank 

Koyama, Mitsuxo 3 
Pasadena 

Lams, JOHN WayNneE_ 1-2 
San Juan Capistrano 

LANIER, BETTE JEAN 2} 
Los Angeles 

LAURICELLA, RAYMOND CHARLES 3 
_Los Angeles 


LAWHON, VIRGINIA MaxInE 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Lawson, WAYNE Jackson. 3 
Long Beach 


Lewis, JEAN CAROLYN 2-3 
South Gate 

Linpskoc, Doris MAE 2-3 
San Marino 

LInK, WALTER Rogpertr 3 
San Francisco 

LiITTLEJOHNS, ARTHUR HEAL 
Laguna Beach 

McConneEti, WILLIS James 1 
os Angeles 

McCowan, Wititam Dicx 3 
Alhambra 

McCoy, Joun Jay 3 
Long Beach 

MacKenziz£, Dovuctas 1f 
Los Angeles 

McLeop, AILEEN VIcToRIA 2-3 
Redlands 

MacTavisu, HrLten Saran 2-3 
Glendale 

Mannes, CHARLYNE 2 
Los Angeles 

MANSFIELD, ALLEN WINTER 3 
Burbank 

MarsHati, MartuHa WoopsripGeE 
Altadena 

MattHes, Frances Martz 2-3 
Los Angeles 

MaTZINGER, JOHN REARDON 27 
Santa Monica 

MeErrRICK, KATHLEEN BEDFORD 3 
Huntington Park 

MILLER, GRACE ELizpetTH 1-2 
Ontario 

MILLIKIN, KENNETH JOHN 3 
Altadena 

Morris, VirGINIA LEE 
Fillmore 


1-27 


1-2-3 


17-3 


MusuH.uI1TZ, BEVERLY Diane 
Ventura 

Myers, Joan ELizasetu 3 
Los ” Angeles 

NEELEY, FRANCES ILENE 3 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

NEWHALL, DANIEL HaAroip 
Los Angeles 

NeEwMan, Marjorie S, 2 
Los Angeles 

NorMan, Carou PArrticia 
San Marino ; 

OxtveR, AUDREY Marizr 3 
Glendale 

Orpway, HELEN FRANCES 
Claremont 

OsporNE, PATRICIA Kaye 
~sati Pedro 

OsEr, JEAN Marie 24-31 
San Pedro 

Paprick, JoHN WILLIAM 
Los Angeles 

Panopoutos, JoHN FReEp 
San Fernando 

Parks, BENJAMIN KING uJ 
Long Beach 

Paurr, Harriet LUcILE 
Glendale 

Pautsen, RutH MEREDITH 
Los Angeles 

PEASE, PaTRICcIA ANN 2-3 
San Marino 

PETERSEN, DrusiLtLta ANN 
Glendale 

Pretrerson, Mary ELien 3 
Ketchikan, Alaska 

PETERSON, VIVIEN MAE 2 
Glendale 

PLOMERT, PATRICIA JANE 
Long Beach 

PRITCHARD, MARIE Esteit 
Los Angeles 

REEVES, MrILpRepD LOESSA 
Los "Angeles 

Reip, Satty Marityn 2- 
Los Angeles 

RENiIvus, Marityn ANN 2- 
Manhattan Beach 


ROBERTSON, RAE 2-3 
Simi 
Rosinson, CaroL 2- 3 


Newport Beach 
RopMaNn, Frep SovuLe 2-3 
Los Angeles 
Roenick, Carotyn May 2 


Glendale 

ROSENFELD, WILLIAM Baz 
San Pedro 

Ross, BarBara Lois 2-3 
Glendale 

Rounps, ANN BRowNING 


Pasadena 

RupoipH, Jackie Lov Ja 
Los Angeles 

SARGENT, WINIFRED IsavEl 
Whittier 

SAWYER, CARMEN GERALDI} 
Huntington Park 

ScHoFIELD, Mary JESSIE 
Los Angeles 

SEersEN, MrriaM LupMILL! 
Los Angeles 

SETTLE, JACK LESTER 3 
Glendale 

SHepp, HELEN LENORE 2- 
Santa Barbara | 

SHERMAN, ELIZABETH Jea: 
Los Angeles 

SnIELps, Marjorie Mar 
El Monte 


‘THRYN MariE 2-3 
Maria 

RatpH Henry 3 
geles 

MARTHA SUSAN 2-3 
arino 

EANNE MarIE 1-2 


ESLIE LATRELLE 3 
ie 
\TRICIA LILLIAN 2-3 


SHiRLEY ANNE 1-2 
?asadena 

\BA JEAN 2-3 
geles 

LIZABETH 3 


2 
- 


s, Marion Nancy 2-3 
\na 

p, Doris GLENNA 2-3 
Hollywood 

Davip Evan 1-2-3 
ego 


an, GEORGE WesstER 2-3t 


MarGARET Rose 2-3 


yy, Ricnarp H. 2 
‘reles 


|AZEL. 3 

eles 

HN WALTER 2-3 
‘May A. 1-2-3 
“ISE er. 1 


‘reles 
\ABETH 1] 


f 
|, Margaret Louise 3 
a 
Vay 
| 


RENCE MarGarET 2 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


Tatum, ADELE FRANCES 2-3 
Santa Barbara 

TayLor, Mary May 2-3 
Los Angeles 

THOMPSON, JAMES MARSHALL 
Los Angeles 

TREBLE, JOHN Mitt 2-3 
Pasadena 


Van METER, PatriciA MaxINE 2-3 


Bakersfield 


G 


Van NEss, WILLIAM Ricwuarp Jr. 


Los Angeles 


Van VureT, Doris MAE 2-3 
Redlands 


Waxpron, NatTaLiE JAMESON 
Pasadena 


WaLKER, LEONA JEANNE 2-3 
Oakland 


WaLsworTtH, Mary 2-3 
Glendale 


Wark, INEZ Marie 2-3 
Buena Park 


Watson, Bruce MILtTon 3 
North Hollywood 


WeEsBB, WILLIAM LAMBOURNE 
San Pedro 


WEISER, EvizBetH ANN 3 
Santa Paula 


SPECIALS 


DeNnNIS, HERBERT TRoy 3 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Dunn, Dovctras JoserpH 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Farr, MERwyn ALBERT 3 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

FIisHELL, V. NELson 37 
Glendale 

FLANAGAN, Mary NELLIE 3 
Los Angeles 

HopneEtT, KERRIGAN ANTHONY 
Glendale 

Howortu, Hattie BAvuGHMAN 
Los Angeles 

Katser, Sara SILK 3 
Los Angeles 

Kime, SAMUEL WESLEY 3 
North Hollywood 


2-3 


1-2T 


w 


3 
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WEITKAMP, Frep Joun 3 
Glendale 

West, WINIFRED ANN 2-3 
Los Angeles 

WuiteE, Crepric Anson, Jr. 3 
Long Beach 

WHITE, JAGQUELINE OrRIE 2-3 
Los Angeles 

WHITMAN, STEPHANA 2-3 
North Hollywood 

WIELAND, JoHN Louis 1 
Los Angeles 

WILKEY, RoscorE STANLEY 3 
Long Beach 

Witson, Betty Suz 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Witson, MarGARET LouIsE 3 
Los Angeles 

Winn, EvEetyn 2-3 
Long Beach 

Winn, Jo ELten 2-3 
San Marino 

YaTES, BonNNIE BetH 2-3 
Glendale 

Younc, Patricia Mae 2-3 
Los Angeles 

Zen, Evetyn Nina 3 
Los Angeles 


Lecca, Cartos MaNnuEL 1-2 
Lima, Peru 

Lusspy, WILLIAM 37 
San Fernando 

OLsEN, Ernest H. 2-3 
Pasadena 

REECE, AILEEN E. 2 
Los Angeles 

Ryan, DorotHy Hopkins 2-3 
Los Angeles 

SIMMONS, BENJAMIN E, Jr. 27 
Los Angeles 

Tuompson, RatpH WILLIAM 1f 
Glendale 

Von Poscu, Leo ALBERT 1-37 
Los Angeles 

Younc, Joserpu C. 3 
Los Angeles 
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AGaAporr, AS JosepH MICHAEL 


Los Angeles 

Artis AS Donaitp LErRoy 
Los Angeles 

Amerosi, AS Jor Jr. 1 
Gardena 


Ay, 


1-2-3+ 


AmuNDSEN, AS Howard GRAHAM 


1-2 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Anperson, AS RicHarp HOMER 


Santa Ana 


Anverson, AS Rosert JAMES 


Van Nuys 
ApPpLEMAN, AS WALTER 
Los Angeles 
ARMENDARIZ, 
1-2-3 
Santa Barbara 
Armes, AS Rosert ALVA 
Bloomfield, Mo. 


1-2 


1 


te 


Asuiey, AS WiLL1AM EMERSON 


1-2-3 
San Bernardino 

Atrix, AS Frank HERBERT 
San Francisco 

Avery, AS Rozsert TOLMAN 
Oakland 

Ayres, AS THEODORE 
McKIntey Jr. 1f 
Los Angeles 


1 
1 


AZEVEDO, Pvt. ERNEST MARTIN 


Ceres 


BALLANTYNE, AS Jay RAINEY 


Los Angeles 


Bancrort, AS Joun EARBEE 


San Bernardino 


1-2-3 


1 


Bartet, AS ALtspert WESLEY 2 


Portland, Oregon 


BecuTEL, AS Epwarp JACKSON 


Los Angeles 
BetyEeu, AS JoHN CHARLES 
Los Angeles 
BENNETT, AS THEODORE 1 
Huntington Beach 
BenTLEY, Pvt. Loren D. 
Tekoa, Washington 
BonuaM, AS Joun LEE 
Glendale 


1 


BorEetto, AS STANLEY ENOsS 


Huntington Park 


24 


1-2-3 


2 


Brapvy, AS Joun Tuomas Jr. 


Los Angeles 


Brewer, AS RicHarD GLENN 


San Gabriel 


BritTeELL, AS Rarpew ELLs 


Maywood 


2 


Brooxs, AS Rosert FRANKLIN 


Sacramento 


Brown, AS Lyman WESLEY 


Riverside 
Brown, AS Nort ABNER 
San Diego 


1 


Bruce, Pvt. Paut VERNON 


Los Alamitos 


1 


Bruce, AS WEsLEY Dewey, Jr. 


Etta, Miss. 


Bryan, AS Dart Matcotm 


Kansas City, Kansas 


1-2-3 


4 
! 


1-2-3 
-2-3 


1 


1-2 


BucHer, AS WILLIAM ROBERT 


Santa Clara 


Burcess, Pvt. Harry Crcii 


Asheville, N. C. 


u 


BurRvuBELTZ, Pvt. JoHN Pau 


Bakersfield 


1 


1 


2 


AS FRANK GABRIEL 


1- 


23 


2 


1-2 
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TRAINEES 
NAVY V-12 UNIT 


Burns, AS Ray DrEztman_ 1f 
Inglewood 
Byrp, AS Ropert EvuGENE 1-27 


Tucumcari, N. M. 

CaMPBELL, AS Rosin AMES 
San Marino 

CaMPBELL, AS THEODORE JoHN 1 
Los Angeles 

CaRLYLE, AS Kina BELMONT 
Santa Monica 

CassELL, AS ANDREW Toy, JR. 1-2-3 
Pasadena 

ioe AS BEenyJAMIN EpwarpD 
1-2 
Columbia, Mo. 

CENCcIRULO, Pvt. Louis W1L1L1AM 1 
Lodi 

Cuapwick, AS James Crioyce 1 
Santa Monica ° 

earn a AS JAMES SIEGFRIED 
1-2 
Anaheim 

CHRISTIANSEN, AS Ropert ELMER 
1-2-3 
Monrovia 

Crark, Pvt. Epwarp L. 1 
Portland, Oregon 

Cxiark, AS RicHarp WILson 1 
San Diego 

CrarK, AS Rosert LEE 
Inglewood 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2-3 


Cringe, AS James SHERWOOD 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Cote, AS Rosert Lioyp 1-2-3 
San Diego 

Conn, AS CrypE Lynn 1 
Magadore, Ohio 

Conrap, AS Byron WILLIAM 1-2 
Lakeside 

Coox, AS Guy Davip Jr. 2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooke, AS CwHartes METCALF 1-2-3 
Phoenix, Arizona 

CookerRty, AS Jack C. 1-2-3 
La Habra 

Cootey, AS NorMan VALE Jr. 1-2-3 


Santa Monica 
CorNUELLE, AS RicHaArD CHARLES 
1-2-3 
Pasadena 
Corrigan, AS JAMES 
San Francisco 
Coutter, AS JoHN ALLEN 2 
Chico 
CourtnEy, AS NorMAN PHILLIP 
1-2-3 
Los Angeles 


1-2 


Cowinc, AS Cepric Brestyn_ 1-2 
Pasadena 

Cracc, AS KENNETH GrRARD 1-2-3 
Vallejo 


Craic, AS Harotp Carter Jr. 1 
Stockton 

CripEerR, AS EL_mMeEer GorDOoN 
Los Angeles 


1-2-3 


Crossy, AS Harry WItitams_ 1-2-3 
La Jolla 

Davis, AS Harpert ARTHUR 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Davis, AS Joun Riccs 1 
Glendale 

Davis, AS RicHarp Harmon 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 
Derrigest, AS James Ettis 1 
Pasadena 


Dennis, AS Jack Brooks 
Beverly Hills sla 
DeTitia, Pvt. KENNETH ) 
Whittier : 
DeVautt, AS Georce W 
1-2-3 
Arcadia 

Devicx, AS Haroxtp Tanpt 
Los Angeles 

Diss, AS ALFRED Wattac 
San Diego 

DissiE, Pvt. JouHn E. 1 
Long Beach 

DiscHNER, Pvt. Rogert Jo 
Santa Ana 

DittemMorE, AS MitxrForp | 

_ Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dixon, AS Crate Kine 
Los Angeles 

Dover, AS Everett Jay 
Los Angeles st. 

DoucHErTy, AS BurRNAL 
1-2-3 Ae 
Hennessey, Okla. 

Dusit, AS Eucene Frank 
Pomona 

Duncan, AS Gerorce Perr 
Santa Paula 

Dunuap, Pvt. Grant Lgsi 
Stockton ~ ; 

Dunn, Pvt. Harorp Mat 
Milbrae 

Epwarps, Pvt. Paut M. | 
Chico 

Epwarps, Pvt. WALLACE Ha 
Modesto 

Epwarps, AS WILitAm E 
No. Hollywood 

Exias, AS FRANKLYNN AR 
Los Angeles 

ExvizaGaray, AS Henry E 
Inglewood 

Ex:tincton, AS Ben Lan 
Linden, Texas 

Exrrtis, AS RAyMOoND 


NETHERTON Jr. 1f 
Glendale 
Extis, AS WriiiAmM PE 


Amarillo, Texas 
Emerson, AS Joun Ricu 
Gardena 
Errecarte, AS Rosert Ri 
Capistrano 
EstreM, Pvt. Rosert E. 
Colfax 
Evans, Pvt. Haroip LEEM. 
San Leandro : 
Farr, AS Lzo Grant JR. 
Clackamas, Oregon 
Fartuinc, AS Ray ALLA 
Burbank 
Fasken, AS Sypney Dac 
Los Angeles 
Fercuson, AS Epwin C} 
Monrovia 
Fincu, Pvr. Rosert Hut 
Inglewood 
Finptey, AS James Cri! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Fisxin, AS Wayne Laur) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fiaxott, AS Aprian At! 
San Diego 
Fo.tz, AS Kenneth Let! 
Alhambra 
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Harper, AS Dwiacut C. 1 
Temple City 

Harriot, AS CaMeEron 1 
Laguna Beach 

Hart, AS Donatp GEORGE 
Downey 

Hart, AS James ArtTHuR 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Haskett, AS Rosert Emery 1-2 
Pasadena 

Hay, AS Morris Epwarp 1+ 
Los Angeles 

Hay, AS Wirti1am Harortp 2 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Hayes, AS Joun Dewey 1 

1 Fullerton 

Haywarp, AS Jonun Tuomas 
BELCHER 17 


\S KENNETH EuGENE 1 
Ana 
at, Pyr. Harry Dino 1 


‘agg 

t 

, Pyr. James ALLEN 1 1-2-3 
jan Francisco 


xs, AS IrHet Everette 2 
lier, Idaho 
AS Ropsert Joun_ 1-2-3 


od 
AS Vat LeRoy 1 


seach 
_ Eart Epwarp Jr. 1 


a 

AS Ricwarp Evan | 1-2-3 
ego 

Pyr. Brick ELiiortr 


t 
y, AS Morton NEUMAN 2 


geles Hollywood 

~%vT, JAY WILLIAM 1 Hazerton, Pvt. Rosert Epwarp 1 
lo Los Angeles 

\S Arsert Dovcras 1 Heatu, AS Rogert Corvin 1-2-3 
cn “eR Claremont 

ee Josep Hecut, AS Joun CuHenautt 1-2-3+ 


Beverly Hills 
Hector, AS Davip Eart 2 
1 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hetner, AS Don D. 1¢ 
' Morgan, Utah 
Hernricu, AS Abert 


vt. PHILLIPpP WAYNE 1 
>, Britt JosEPH 


e 
AS Froyp ALBERT 2 


Wash. 
iS Rosert AntHoNy 1-2-3 recone oe 
eles tan AS H 
4 , ZEN, Towarp 
ee Sia Dovcras  1¥ BENJAMIN 1-2-3+ 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
HeELiieR, AS Ricwarp 
1+ ALLISON 1-2-3 

Los Angeles 


S Gren Harrison 1 
‘reles 
AS Dean THomas 


‘S Haskett Maxweii Kimberly, Idaho 


iS Puitiep Hivtiiarp 1 etiand 


Island 

+ Herman, AS Donatp Evucene 1-2 
S DerreLL EvGENE 17 Nrasthattan. Reach 
Herrincton, AS Epwarp 


AS Irvine Israru 1 WILLIAM 2 


‘eles 

S Rosert Cxurnton 1-2 Newton, Kansas 

ule, Wash. HERRMANN, AS Georce Frepric 1 

6 RicHarp Paut 2 H Los Angeles 

eles - ERSHMAN, AS OLIVER 

Pvt, Epwin C. 1 SYLVESTER 1-2 

\ncisco Glendale 

\S Lesiie PGs ADS CKery: 7 JR: 1-2-3 

ie, ea Los Angeles 

eles Sn: Pvt. Hartanp Jack 1 

iF an Francisco 

\ Fxep Mitton 1 Borrsias AS Tunes Colsyous 1s 
Watton W. 1 Louisville, Kentucky 


| 
| Hocarty, AS Wiitt1am Raymonp 1 
Oakland 
AS Joun Armitace 1 Hoxuister, Pvt. James 1 
n Capistrano Mountain View 
/AS Donatp Davip 1-2-3 Hormes, AS FRANCIS VEEDER 2 
x0 Berkeley 
vt. Darwin A. 1 Houtmes, AS Harry Lioyp 1 
| Bakersfield 
S Leann WAHLBERG 1t Hotstrom, AS Rosert 
WILLIAM PeERrRY 1-2 


AS Rosert Fren 1+ Superior, Wisconsin 


‘er, Wash. pireee? AS Lesiiz Martin 1-2-3 
‘AS , naheim 

ae oped es Honery, AS Wirittam ALLEN 1 
‘AS Rpwarp M C Kalamazoo, Michigan 

ae CLLARTY 1 Hopps, AS Ropert CHAPPEL 1-2 

i Ypsilanti, Michigan 

hae HOMAS LeRoy 1 Horton, AS Russert Francis. 1-2-3 
iSO 38 Los Angeles 

ia Leroy 1-2-3 Houston, AS Rosert Henry 1-2 


Lindsay 


1-2-3 Henpricxs, AS Paut Laumann. 1-2 


; 
HeEnRIKson, Pvt. Wititam Louis 1 
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Howe uz, Pvt. KENNETH 
WILLIAM 17 
Burbank 


Hoye, AS Grorce Epwarp 2 
Mill Valley 


Huspsarp, AS WILLIAM . 
ALEXANDER 2 
Van Nuys 


Huser, AS ApAM WERNER. 2 
Casper, Wyoming 

Hunptey, AS Joun Boren 1 
Redlands 

Hunt, Pvt. Ranpotru Boyp 1 
Burlingame 

Hunt, AS Tuomas Artuur 1-2 
Maywood 

Huntinc, AS FraNKiin LeEstER 2 
Los Angeles 

Hurp, AS Harrison Eastey 1f 
Los Angeles 

Hvurrorp, AS Joun Jay 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Incuiis, Pvt. Stuart Joun 1f 
Long Beach 

Irvinc, Pvt. Henry Novetto 1f 
San Francisco 

Jacogs, AS GErRALp Victor 27 
Los Angeles 

Jarick, AS Tuomas 
Arcadia 

Jaynes, AS GrorGE Wricur 1f 
Morristown, Texas 

Jeanes, AS Bitiy Joe 1f 
Laguna Beach 

Jesson, AS Cuarres Forp 
Los Angeles 

JEWEL, AS EARL EMMeErson 1f 
Los Angeles 

Jose, AS CraupE Lronarp 1 
Covina 

Jouns, AS Davip Dertna 1-2-3 
South Pasadena 

Jounson, AS Emory 
MONTGOMERY 1-2-3 
Glendale 

Jounson, Pvt. Francis E. 1 
Cassopolis, Michigan 

Jounson, AS Ropert Kay 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

Jounson, AS Wynne Eton 1 
Battle Ground, Washington 

Jones, AS Lester Loraine 1f 
San Francisco 

Jones, AS Ricuarp Davin 1-2-3 
San Jose 

Jorcenson, Pvt. JouHNnN Decker 1 
San Francisco 

KatitmMan, AS Rosert Epwarp 1 
Santa Barbara 

Karrie, AS Epwarp 1 
Sanger 

Kevier, Pvt. Roserr Nort 1 
Los Altos 

Kennepy, AS Harotp Dee 1-2-3f 

1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


Needles 

Kerroot, AS Tuomas LEIcH 
Redondo 

Kerwin, AS WILLIAM GERALD 1 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 

KETSCHER, Pvt. FRED Epwarp 1 


Reedley 

Kincarip, AS WaLLaceE Dewey 1-2f 
Downey 

Kine, AS Paut Donaxp 1-2 
Hollywood 


Kitcuens, AS JoHn Epwarp 1-2 
Van Horn, Texas 

KwneseL, AS KENNETH 
Hopart, Jr. 1f 
Alhambra 
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Kotter, Pvt. RopMAN WALLACE 1 
Los Angeles 

Kraus, Pvt. Donato WILLIAM 1 
La Canada 


1-2-3 


Kutcues, AS ANDREW PHILIP 1-2-3 
San Francisco 

Lanpau, AS SyLtvan 2 
E] Paso, Texas 

LAUNDERVILLE, AS Haro_p 
BERNARD 1-2-3 
Inglewood 

LaveRGNE, AS JosErPH ROGER 2 
Long Beach 

Lawson, AS DonaLp 
FREDERICK 1-2-3 
San Marino 

Lecuer, Pvt. Ervin Micuarrt 1 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Leer, Pvt. Joun W. 1 


Hollywood 

LeicuT, Pvt. Howarp Roranp 1 
Lodi 

Lenuert, AS Gitres 1-2-3 
North Hollywood 

Lent, AS BERKELEY 1-2 


Portland, Oregon 

LetcHer, AS ALFRED, JR. 1 
Victorville 

Lewis, AS BenyJaAMIN McGILL 
Los Angeles 

Loy, AS RicHarp Jones 2 
O’Neill, Nebraska 

Loyp, AS WILLIAM 
MonrvELLE, Jr. 2 
Cleveland, Miss. 

McCammon, AS Lewis Epwarp 2 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 

McCartHuy, Pvt. THOMAS 
HENRY, JR. 1 
Winchester, Massachusetts 

McCuuskey, AS WILLIAM FOosTER 
Inglewood 

McCormick, AS Haro.ip 
HarGetTt 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 

McFappen, AS ROBERT 
CiypE, Jr. 1 
Los Angeles 

McGauwan, AS WALLACE 
ALEXANDER 1 
Woodland 

MacKusick, AS Joun 
WILLIAM = 1-2-3 
Montebello 

MacLeop, AS Jack Ma.Lco_m 
Altadena 

MacNarr, AS JouHn Patton 1 
West Los Angeles 
McNew, AS WrtiiamM Bruce 1 

Glendale 


, 
w 


4 


1 


1-2-3 


| McNutty, AS Geratp Patrick 1-2 
El Segundo 
McPeex, AS Rosert Epwin 2 
Story City, Iowa 
- Mappen, AS Irt Snapp 1-2 
San Francisco 
Mayesxk1, AS Ra.tpxu Victor: 1-27 
Salem, Oregon 
Maprett, AS Laverne Buri 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 
Matioy, AS Joun LEo 
Beverly Hills 
Matnar, AS Lovis 
Los Angeles 
_ Matongey, AS Patrick 
BravLeEy 1-2-3 
Santa Ana 
Martow, AS Vernon Haw ey, Jr. 
Los Angeles 


1-2 
1-2 


it 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


MarsHALL, Pvt. Ropert CuHarLes 1 
Peoria Heights, Illinois 


Martin, AS Arnotp RanpotPH 17 
Hearne, Texas 

Martin, AS Peter Harrison 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Mayer, AS WILLIAM ALBERT 1-2-3 
Los. Angeles 

Mayers, Pvt. Cart BERTRAM 1 
Richmond 

Meap, AS Joun StTan_ey 1-2-3 
Piedmont 

Meracer, AS Norman A. 1-2-3 
Pasadena 

MerAcLE, AS JOHN WaRNE 1 
Santa Rosa 

Micuaet, AS Ratpu L., Jr. 17 
Brea 

Mires, AS RicHarp ENGLIisH 1 
Los Angeles 

MILER, Pvt. CiirF QuILLEN 1 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Miter, AS Lowry Morton 1-2-3 
Santa Monica 

MoeEseErR, Pvt. Carvin FREMAN 17 


National City 

Morratt, AS CuarLes LutTHER 1 
Johnson City, Tennessee 

MorrFittr, AS VERDEN 
MARDELL, JR. 1-2-3 
Covina 

Morr, AS Rozsert Houston 
Burbank 

MOLLERSTUEN, 
Burbank 

Montcomery, AS Francis ABNEY 1 
Glendale 

Moore, Pvt. Harrtan S. 1 
Pasadena 

Moore, AS James Davin 
Bowring, Oklahoma 


1-2-3 
AS Ratru GLenn 1 


2t 


Moritz, AS Rovanp Frank 1-2-3 
Los Angeles 
Morneau, AS Roserr 
Henry, Jr. 17 
Escondido 
Mororoutos, AS NICKOLAS 
JaMes 17 
Maywood : 
Morrow, AS RicHarp Towson 1-2-3 


Glendale 

Moy, AS HamMmonp Rosert 2 
San Diego 

Mupp, AS SEELEY W. 
Pasadena 

Mutter, AS AntHONy Louis 
Inglewood 

Murpuy, AS CHARLES 


1-2-3 
1j 


JAMES, JR. 1-2 
Vallejo 
Mussatri, AS PETER JAMES 2 


Los Angeles 

Myers, AS Ratpu McNEES 
Whittier 

MyerscoucH, AS Witiiam 1 
Harbor City 


1-2 


Nacuer, AS Lester RIcHARD 1-2-3 
Ontario 

NatzKxe, AS RICHARD Harry 1-2-3 
Porterville 

Nav, AS Frank Henry 1 
Santa Ana 

Nerson, AS Daniet REEs 1-2 
Long Beach 

NetHerton, AS RayMonpD 
WaYNE 1f 
Berkeley 


Nicotorr, AS Puiuip 1-2-3 


Los Angeles 


NippeLy, AS Ropert M. 
North Hollywood 

Norris, AS KENNETH Jitu 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

NortHrup, AS Jack Aten 
Tustin 

Norton, AS RaLpu Gear 
Los Angeles 

NuFFer, AS Downatp Lovr: 
Portland, Oregon 

Nutt, AS Rosert Austin: 
Upland 

O’ Bara AS Georce Dove 
Los Angeles e 

OpELL, Pvr. Donatp W. 1 
Pasadena : 

Ocie, AS Waite Hoyt 2 
Los Angeles 

O’Hara, AS ALAN D= 4t 
San Bernardino ‘. 

OrneELAzZ, AS BEN Joun 1 
Wasco 

Owens, AS Artuur Eucen 
Los Angeles 

Owens, AS CHESTER LEROY 
Salem, Indiana 

PaLMER, AS WarrEN CoE 
Los Angeles 

PaQueTTE, AS Martin Wa 
Temple City 

Parker, AS Ropert Epwat 
Benton, Arkansas 

ParrisH, AS GENE STANLE 
Temple City 

Pauty, Pvt. Grorce WILL 
Corona 

Peart, AS JEROME Joserx 
Los Angeles 

Prarson, AS Cratc Lanspo 
San Diego 

Perers, AS James CLINTOD 
Fort Scott, Kansas 

PETERSEN, AS Ro.anp Lee 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Prererson, AS Marton GEor 
Mesa, Arizona 

Puitsrook, AS HERBERT 
ELLswortH, JRencZ 
Philo 

Pinion, AS JESSE WILTON, 
Texarkana, Arkansas 

Pinney, AS Peter CHENOW 
San Diego 

Pirrin, AS Guouae ROLLIN, 
Indio | 

Procuer, AS PHILIP Davi 
Woodland 

Powe ti, AS Cuar_es Ket! 
Van Nuys 

PoweELL, Ae ree | 
MAHAN Rete 
New Cumberland, W. v 

Price, AS Joun Davin 1 
La Verne 

Price, AS Rosert Evan 
Delano 

Racuootin, AS STERLING 
ALBERT 1-2 
Los Angeles 

Repcuer, AS Cari DaviD - 
Los Angeles 

Reep, AS JosEPH Doyle ! 
Taft 

Rescu, AS Wrii1am Dau 
Spreckels | 

Reuter, AS WaLter Hers! 

Inglewood | 

Reynotps, AS Grenn L. 
Arcadia 


AS Lynn STEPHEN Jr. 


City, Utah 

AS Rex Lovis 2 
Arizona 

S Francis Epwin_ 17 

4°) 

1S Jack Kertu 1-2 
ville, Ohio 

AS Tom Witten 1-2-3 


AS Verne Artuur 1-2 

adena 

AS Ricwarp W. 1 

s, Missouri 

\S Gorpon Louis 1-2-3 
1f 


.c¢, AS Kay Mason 
asadena 

LeonaRD Harotp 17 
~ach 

.DaniEL LInNARD 1f 


L 

.Paut Lincotn 1 
ito: 

, James WaRREN 1 


1 
AS Rosert-Irvinc 17 


AS Warren Hayes Jr. 2 
Beach 

\S Terry HowArp 2 

le, Texas 

AS Duane Royce 1 


S Tuomas GRIFFITH 17 
i 

AS Wivpert GAYLEN 17 
le 

S Marvin James 1-27 
mmeisco . 

‘AS Rex Evcene 1-2-3 
| Michigan 

mM, AS RatpH Gorpon 
ld 


'S CrarK Epwarp lf 
eles 

tAS Donatp Fay 1-2-3 
eles 

'5 Patrick TERRENCE 1-2f 
-ings 

|AS FRANKLIN Fryer 1 
‘ ncisco 

: AS Jesse Avvit1e 1 
er, Oklahoma 

(3 Marvin Witi1am 2 
)} \ 

. Roy MAXWELL JR. 1-2-3 
e 


Pvt. RicHarp LEE 1 


x0 
VAS Henry Bunt Jr. 1-2-3 


t:, Maryland 
T. Donatp Dovcras 1 


«e 
} 


|, SPENCER Raymonp 1-2 
» laho 

J James Mitrarp 
a 


uy 
al STANLEY GALEN 1 


1-2 


a 
oy Yvor Hyarr 1-2-3 


DiS Neat Gross 1 
it Falls, Texas 
‘| ANTHONY Josopn 1 


KS Paut Corsetr 1 
Acisco 
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Stearns, Pvt. MONTEAGLE 1 
Berkeley 
Stearns, AS Rosert WILLIS 

Anaheim 
Steen, AS KENNETH WILLIAM 1-2-3 
South Pasadena 


\f 


STEFFEN, AS ArTHUR LEE JR. 1-2-3 
Santa Ana 
SteIcHeN, AS Cuartes Davin 1-2-3 


Anaheim 


Stevens, AS Rartpu RicHarp 1-27 
Los Angeles 
STEVENS, AS THEODORE R. 1-2 


Glendale 
Stevenson, AS GeEorce WILLIAM 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


STEVENSON, AS WILLIAM WALSER 1 
Oleum 


Stewart, AS Atrorp KenitH 1f 
Arvin 
Stewart, AS OwEN WayneE_ 1-2-3 


Chesterton, Indiana 
StopparD, AS WILLIAM HunTINGTON 1 
Glendale 
Storrets, AS Herman 1 
Glendale 
Stone, AS WriiitamM Earv 
Los Angeles 
Stroucuton, AS Etton NEwELL 1-2 
Duluth, Minnesota 
StricKLEyY, AS JoHN RANDALL 
Santa Monica 
Stumpr, AS RicHarp JoHN 
San Gabriel 
Sucu, Pvt. STEvEN- 1 
Melvindale, Michigan 
Sutrivan, AS Rocer MIcHaAEL 
Los Angeles 
SUTHERLAND, AS LAWRENCE EUGENE 
Jr. 1-2-3 
Pasadena 
Swanson, AS Rosert ApoLPH 2 
Los Angeles 
Swinart, AS Jack Ray 
Bell 
TanneER, AS Mitton Ray 2 
Long Beach 
TeaL, AS Harvey ALBERT 
Los Angeles 
Treters, AS Leonard CaLvIn 2 
Kansas City, Missouri 
THOMANN, Pvt. Francis JosepH 1 
El Monte 
Tuompson, AS Rosert Epwin | 1-2f 
Los Angeles 
1f 
1-2 


1-2 


1-2-3 
1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


TuurMan, AS Rospert VINCENT 
San Diego 

Tinker, AS KennEtTH Marion 
Long Beach 

Totterson, AS Donatp GAsMAN Jr. 


Los Angeles 

Tweepiz£, AS THomas JAMESON 1 
Wilmington 

UrtTersack, AS Harry LEE 
Pacoima 

Van BarneEvetp, AS Howarp 


1-2-3f 


PRESTON 1f 


Puente 


VanverHoor, AS RicHarD ScovELL 1 
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VeppER, AS Joun GraHam 1-2-3 
Claremont 
VeTrecIN, AS JouHn James 1-2 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Von vER Herpe, AS Joun Davip 1-2 
Alhambra 

Wane, AS: He Les 
Austin, Texas 

Wacer, AS Marvin SuMNER 1 
Los Angeles 

Wacner, AS Hersert Harry 1-2 


Standish 

Watters, Pvt. Homer Francis 1 
Chicago, Illinois 

Wattace, AS Ricwarp Lee 1 
Davison, Michigan 

Wammack, AS Harry Metvin Jr. 1 
Glendale 

WarrFiELp, AS Davip Ratpu 2¢ 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Watry, AS Davip Howey 1¢ 
Glendale 

Watts, AS THomMas HENDERSON 2 
Columbia, Mississippi 

WeaTHERLY, AS Eart Jr. 
Jackson, Michigan 


Weaver, AS Rosert LEE 
Long Beach 


Wess, AS Ray 
Hawthorne 


WepveEeEN, AS Lawrence Parker 1-2- 
Hollywood : 4 


Weis, AS Watter CuHar.es 
Los Angeles 


Westsrook, AS Ropert FREDERICK 


ave 


Wueattey, AS Grorce TERREL 
Kenton, Tennessee 


WHEELER, Pvt. Keene Netrreron 1 
Los Angeles 


1-2 
lf 
1-2-3 


1-2f 


1f 
1-2 


Wueeter, AS Rosert Lee 1f 
Hermosa Beach 
Wuite, AS Cuaries Jr. 1-2-3 


Pacoima 


WIEFELs, AS Franx Leronarp 
Banning 


Wicotns, AS EucGene Tuomas 1 
Pomona 


Witurams, AS Louis RicHarp Jr. 
1-2-3 


1-2 


Manhattan Beach 


Wiuiiamson, Pvt. Jack Everett 1 
Hanford 


Witstz, AS Rocer Merwin 2 
San Diego 


1f Witson, AS Horace Open Jr. 2 


Birmingham, Alabama = 
Winne, AS Lawrence 1-2 
Altadena 


WorkMANn, AS Henry Kircartirr 
1-2-3 
Los Angeles 


Wooparp, AS Wixiiram Marvin 1 
Pomona 


Covina WresTLeR, AS Ricuarp Metvin 1f. 
VanverPpoot, AS FreDERIC ELLIS ahs Los Angeles 
Les Angeles ee. erat eee Francis I1f 

N oi K, EON, 5. 3 

Peete acta 4 Yates, AS ANDREW JOSEPH, Jr. 1-2 
Van Harrevetp, AS DonaLp Macon, Georgia 

JOHANNES 1-2 Younc, AS Grant LaVere 1-2-3 


Arroyo Grande 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1944-45 


First Term Second Term : Third Term 

Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Graduates. cat wee Ts 6 13 3 6 9 5 9 14 
GEMlOLS vais asinldg vues ees 10 53 63 8 63 71 10 73 83 
JUNIONS. Vineness a 6 49 55 ) 76 81 9 81 90 
Sophomores .....++++- 7 52 SS Dance 129 140 17 133 150 
Preshinen=-< vree<.s.8 23 90 113 532 168 200 36 149 See 
Snectals os itoresn a en 7 5 12 9 5 14 11 7 18 
Total Civilians ...... 60 255 315 68 447 515 88 452 540 
Navy V-12 Trainees . 389 oe were 245 aha : 123 an ee 
Total Registrations 449 255 704 313 447 760 211 452 663 


Total number individual registrations, 1944-45: 
Civilians viisin ee Fetes ccatele saeco een ease 132 586 718 
Navy. Vi-12 Praiiees: =.crq scirneesatene 440 See 440 


572 586 = 1158 


DEGREES AND HONORS 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1943-1944 


Doctor of Laws Doctor of Divinity 
MILDRED HELEN MCAFEE THomaAs LAw COYLE . | 
FRANK Waters THOMAS HaAvEN DAVIS , id 
P. G. WINNETT Louis EVANS 


T. FRANKLYN HUDSON 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1943-1944 


Master of Arts 


Mary GERTRUDE COREY Joun F. Mocine 
Peter EpwWIN KELLAWAY LorA BELLE NICHOLSON 
Nepra HeLen THIEMIG 


Bachelor of Arts : 


WILLARD PoE ADAMS ELIZABETH JEANNETTE ELy : 
AILEEN AVERY BADGLEY RICHARD BENEDICT ENGLISH S| 
JosepH ARTHUR BAIRD LAURALIL MARGARET EVANS | 
Mary CAROLYN BELL VIRGINIA LOUISE FAGER 

PatriciA ANNETTE BIDDISON » . BARBARA JEAN GAIL 

Betty Louise BRAIN JEAN ELLEN GARRETT %, 
VircINtA BetH BRISTOL ROBERTA JANE GEORGE 

Mary Daccett BULKLEY DonaLD GENE GILL _ | 
KENNETH SPAREY BURK Harice Lois GoopMAN | 
SHIRLEY [RENE CALVERT VIRGINIA MEREDITH GREWE 
MitpreD CAMPBELL SARA ELISABETH GRIER 

DorotHy CASSWELL CATE JoHN GRINNELL HARRELL | 
RocEer Vicrok CHURTON JANE ELizaBpeTH Harris 
Pruce Epwin CLARK WILLIAM COLLIER HAYWARD 
Tuomas Dortor CLARK GerorcE S. HJELTE 

PrIscILLA ALDEN CUNNINGHAM RosBert GoopYEAR HoLTon 

MARJORIE BERG DAILEY MARGARET ELIZABETH HOPKINS 

RALPH WILLARD DEAN HUBERT GEORGE HUDDLESON 

JoAN DEOPKER JANET Myrte ILER 

JAMES E. DINKEL EpwArD ALLYN JOHNSON 

Lois ELAINE DoicG : WILLIAM FRANKLIN KNIGHTS 

LILLIAN ELIZABETH DUNCAN Mary KATHERINE RorEx KocH 
NorMAN RICHARD ELLIOTT FRANCES BELLE KRATZ 


Max Mapison ELLIS FLORENCE PHELPS LANDON 
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McILvAINE LAWRENCE MariAN Mar RYDER 
KATHLEEN LEwIs JEANNETTE SAUL 
Louis WILSON Lewis BARBARA GALE SEAVER 
'DorotHy Rue LiccEtt BARBARA SENSEMAN 
-Marjorie JEAN LitTTELL Joun ArTHUR SHULL 
BARBARA LysBETH LYON BEVERLEY JEAN SJOBERG 
~PauLt MorcAN McBrIDE MARGARET BOKER SOBELLE 
-OrEN WAYNE McDoNALD VENERANTA SOMERVILLE 
Joun Paut Marrncovicu KeitH W. SPAULDING 
-NeLitiE MAE MILLER MarIAN ISABEL SPAULDING 
_GLADYS MApELYN MONTGOMERY ELLEN Louise STINSON 
_ WESLEY K. Morcan Mary EvizAsetH STITT 
Marian Kay NEIL JEAN LouIsE SUTHERLAND 
Joun Mrnorr NisHiyAMA VircIntiA HELEN TIDBALL 
| EpitH Evise PELLEGRIN Perera T are Uawen 
| CHARLES ae Jr. ELIzABETH M. VOGEL 
en ee EDMUND LEROY VOLLMER 
Vite C..RAU BARBARA JEAN WANZER 
“Wanpba Rosemary REID VirGInta WARE 
Lioyp E. RItrEr WILMA JEAN WESSELS 
Marta ROBERTSON SHIRLEY ARDENE WILSON 
‘VircintA NEILL Rusu HELEN Louise WINTER 
. < 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1943-1944 
FES Se oe Re ee SE a 
EO ee AO A DEES Pee 4 
ee owe. an saben once Pacem int geet nan tent Necraccnn nna daucenensepateed 5 
re oon scp Sag Bache cagntteons eomannsetll cv ioxsunehinssceteneatemennst one 93 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1943-1944 


Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa: 


WILLARD Por ADAMS 

7 AILEEN AvERY BADGLEY 
JosepH ARTHUR BAIRD 
\SuHirtey IRENE CALVERT 
Joan DEoPrKER 


Harice, Lois GoopMAN 


bad 


HuBerT GEORGE HupDLESON 
FRANCES BELLE KRATZ 
WANDA ROSEMARY REID 
Lioyp E. RITTER 

BARBARA Lou URNER 
VIRGINIA WARE 


_ During the year 1943-44 the following students were elected to the Delta 


Absence, Leave Of...... 5.502.005 42 
Administrative Officers .......... 136 
Administrative Staff.............. 136 
Admission Requirements 
Undergraduate ......-2+.2seeeee 16 
(OSes Wie Ay caer at acca Pn Ice gprs creo Pon 55 
Alumni Association..........5+6.5- 38 
Art, Department of.............. 109 
Artist and Lecture Series...... 13519 
Associated Students .............. 34 
SA StPOTLOIMNY: eine 20's 61s a8 oie retis me's byes 92, 95 
ERT IVIGULES Ss ciatere ia oe elelate: ctoters wusioresniane 35, 100 
Attendance Regulations............ 42 
Bachelor of Arts Degree........... 44 
Biology, Department. of............ 83 
Boardvands BOON, «sceste cteicto ce 20, -23 
BOaradsol LTPUSte esi sis a sieseis c setae ese 125 
Botany (see Biology)............-. 83 
Buildings and Grounds............ 31 
Business or Commerce Course.... 50 
(OPN as Cl ee ee Rain co HAI ae ea CS ie 9 
Of College. -Y-CAal 2.5 aie so hiase olsen aca otce 8 
SATIN US ooo carco plees ate eiteiena oho ere Soe 2 Easaathes 
Chemistry, Department of.........- 87 
Civilian Protection School........ 4 
Classical Languages, Department of 69 
Classification of Students......... 43 
Clubs and Societies................ 34 
Coaching, Physical Education.... 54 
Commerce: Courses. .s cc eee wes 50 
WOUMSOID EI) 5 osha tere ele o subi ace Wis |« eins 12 
Courses of Instruction........... 352,200 
Credentials; “Teachers”. vis i vad. esis 122 
Credit] NEL ane weds Biecsce vistas a cores 17 
TPYANSEPIDE Ofc orcas sb eiktanie mere elete 22 
Depating eae sree pas cosets 36, 67 
WG2TOC ALB ie Shot chs aicie c"ecerale onappiee ler nie 44 
PNT BACT eee io ccacetehatacgralatateder us wiamerere eras 57 
Degrees Conferred in 1943-44...... 150 
VOMCLS GY cave caececv aie busca sone x aieionsieas se eee 53 
PUMA eee isontetoiees Sees eicee 23 
Dismissal, Honorable.............. 42 
Disquatifications = i. Ves. ss a8 ef alas ape 42 
Dormorities 
(See Residence Halls).......... 23 
DAM aLiCes ee serie rater ee etna cole 36, 67 
Drawing, Freehand ..........+... 110 
Drawing,.-Technical> 22. Asc... oss “95 
Economics, Department of 
CANA SOCOIOLY) = ees icisete wieseomierscene 74 
Education, Department of........ 97 
School of 
(Teachers’ Credentials)........ 122 
Employment, Student ............. 28 
Eneineerins-/COUTSe) 6.56.66. ys esate ces 50 
English, Department of............ 61 
Entrance Requirements ........... 16 
POVFOUMONG 5.0527 sielcts wists iare ee os 10, 150 
ES MEW. “Courses: ci bocce ces 4 
Pxamin aprons ee si. ad wee ons eroeiente 4() 
Coniprehensive® ici os. cd:c'an sce atace re 48 
PRWOLE AN CG: Maia oiase orsis wale Gere ealeteb ia os 17 
ESPONSOS 3 cisic can wisn Caw ecaare oes er 19-22 
PACUILY iia serires asi ane s)s fe neu tereseaiate ns Barta ive ¢ 
POMMItECOS OL Mera sie's steal crs elecaess 134 
PGES Frets ra arene lh carestesc aoe atoens acaee aie 19-22 
ITO PA TES tot ccrs aie a Ga oo eletes a tatera eon aats 109 
Foreign Languages ........6...+4% 68 


INDEX 


Foreign Students, Admission .... 18 


PBTONCH a Vsr stasis ores Paso Seah 70 
Freshman Admission ............. 16 
Geology and Geography, 

Department 08 a ccxinveie chinese ae 89 
Germ aN si craisiani oven sates arc ow lotaee wore aedn 71 
Glee CII BS oo acesere Srereioaterets 36, 116 
Government of College ............ 10 
Government Service .............. 51 
Grades Points: scds ete nrciieie hore ae 41 
Grades Beer Ai ack ste cece eoneab erento gees 40 
Graduate “Study: (eckicc ss ose ote we 55 

GOS ee shaseiratonatehaccuscey scsteasts, baie eames 19 
Graduation Requirements ........ 44 
Greeks Face ee cheveiniats sie keep soe eee 70 
Grounds se). srr cishele earn om eee 31 
Groups of Departments .......... 60 
Health Regulations.........,...... 14 


History and Political Science, 


Department: Of he. cits aves ae wee 78 
History of the College ........... 10 
Honorable Dismissal ............. 42 
Honors Awarded, in 1943-44...... 151 
Hygiene. a ae oow ae oe See 101 
Independent Study ..............- - 49 
Intelligence. “Pests cis sn. cian ner een 16 
Ttalban 27. \ jan aide savers rte. b eterna biemee 72 
VOUTNAHSM Eo. Ss cleays atte oeleie Be ed OE 
Junior College Credential ........ 124 
JuUnIO“ =“Standing.> i as cae ee ee 43 
Laboratory: “Wes oo aides sco ie theaters 20° 
Doty 2% oie ara Sie bastions moat here Saree 69 
Leaves ofs A DSen ey 4 ans stow siete wee 42 
Begal:; Course) 35.55% siisrecka sete 52 
Liberal Arts Course ......... Seah 50 
TADLALY = a6 ores (iieibrdiaiedene stats ine eee 119 
Library: COurse: 2200 se ccc el econ 52, LES; 121 
LoansPunds = .\scecn ens oo sae ee 29 
Location. of: “College: i240. i. 4.8. ED ee 53 


Lower Division Requirements .... 45 


Major Subject Requirements ...... 47 
Graduates c..coss sclernacs ma kotor eats 57 
Master of Arts Degree .......... 57 
Mathematics, Department of ..... 91 
Medical. (Course ...¢ 5 ssa. cag ation 52 
Medical Supervision ........:.... 14 
NEIMISE MY io ds ee ee alere een ctgse cao ewer 53 
Minor Subject Requirements ...... 47 
Modern Languages, Dept. of ..... 70 
Music, Department of ............ 112 
HOGS. eels Case leiats Minera seis car ene 21 
Special Credential in .......... 123 
Student Organizations .......... 34 
Natural Sclences veo sacnaes wens 83 
IN BV ALONE 22 totale aa sollenoncn in othevere ies 925395 
Navy V-12 Training 
DAG eee eee 3, 4, 39, 60, 138, 146 
Nursing: “Courses 2% since einasstas eens 53 
Officers, of Administration ....... 136 
Of Board of Trustees .......... 125 
Orchestra,>.tesc cue% aaa eogie eee aa 36 


Phi Beta Kappa Society........37, 151 
Philosophy and Religion, 
Department Of 2. sien s ste arom eiavera'e eek OO 


Physical Education, Dept. 

Teachers’ Credential in . 
Physics, Department of ... 
Political Science ......... 
Practice Teaching 
Pre-dental Course ...... eats 
Pre-legal Course .... 
Pre-medical Course 
Prizes 220i ccs ins 5 cis nc 
Psychology, Department of 
Public Speaking ~..5 scopeee 
Publications, Student ..... 
Public Service ....... «as 


tere ees 


Refunds ...... Pe 
Registration, Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Statistics for 1944-45..... 
Religion, Dept. of Philosopl 
and : 
Religious Life 
Requirements: Entrance ... 
Graduation 
Lower Division ......... 
Major: Subject... seam 
Master of Arts ..2..scme. 
Registration : 
Scholarship ......... aoe 
Teachers’ Credentials ... 
Upper Division 
Residence Life ........... ; 
Residence Halls ........ ee 
Russian: .5. 68 cto aie eee Ae. 


Scholarship Grades 
Scholarship Requirements . 
Scholarships oie 
Graduate © ...0305 sean 
Secondary Credential ..... 
Self-Support 
Senior Standing 
Ship’s Company 
Social Life 
Social Sciences 
Social Work +.:..:5..0mme- 
Sociology, Dept. of i 
Economics and ......... 
Sophomore Standing 
Spanish 3 3<\cc/oten eee ees 
Special Students, ‘ 
Admission of 
Speech, Department of .... 
Student | 
Aid 
Organizations 
Publications 
Register for 1944-45...... 
Student Conduct ........-.. 
Students, Associated ...... 
Study-Lists ......- es ae 
Summer Session......+++- | 


os eeeeeee 


rs 


eee re eee eee 


Ce ee wee 


Teachers’ Credentials ....-: 
Transcript of Credits ...-. 
Trustees, Board of ...-..: 
Tuition Fees 


Upper Division Requireme 
Undergraduate Plan of St 


VeteranS .wsccccveeceweuss 
Women’s Residence Regula) 
Zoology (see Biology) .-: 


“3 
a 


GLENDALE SAN RAFAEL HILLS 


BROADWAY hoy 6 EACLE 
\ condrano | TARIG RAS ROCK 


COLdRADO 


a 
74 
BROADWAY ee 


HOW TO GET THERE 


s the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental Col- 
can be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles 
North Figueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via 
her Drive; from Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from 
dena via Colorado Boulevard west. 


he campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” 
jhe Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, north- 
id, on Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 
* 12 minutes until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, 
iound coaches of the Asbury Rapid Transit System connect 
the Eagle Rock “5” car line in Eagle Rock, as do westbound 
es of the same system from Pasadena. 


‘ling and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus 
1, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is 
ry 1151. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Ro 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests sho 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below: 


Admission of students - - - Chairman of Committee on Admissi 
Alumni affairs - - - - - - + + + + Alumni Secret 
Business affairs - - - - - - + + + = = (= 1GGHRERET! 
Catalogues and bulletins - - - - - - Secretary of the Fac 
Public events and lectures - - - - - = Director of Thorne F 
Scholarships, employment and student aid - - Director of Student | 
Student Affairs - - - - + + - + + = Dean Gia Fac't 
Summer Session - - - - - =< Director of the Summer Sesi) 
Transcripts of Records, etc. - -  - 9+ (= )] =e Regis: 
Veterans Affairs - - - - - + - « « © <=) SUE | 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1946-1947 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 19, Thursday - SEPTEMBER 20, Friday: Registration. 


SEPTEMBER 23, Monday: Classes begin. 


NovEMBER 28, Thursday through DECEMBER 1, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 15, Sunday through JANUARY 5, Sunday: Christmas Vacation. 


January 27, Monday - JANUARY 28, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examina. 
tions for February degree candidates. 


January 29, Wednesday through FEBRUARY 5, Wednesday: Final course 
examinations. : 


SECOND SEMESTER 


FEBRUARY 10, Monday - Fepruary 11, Tuesday: Registration. 
FEBRUARY 12, Wednesday: Classes. begin. 

Marcu 30, Sunday through Aprit 6, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 30, Friday: Memorial Day, a holiday. 


JuNnE 2, Monday - June 3, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations fo 
June degree candidates. 


June 4, Wednesday through JunE 13, Friday: Final course examinations 


JuNE 16,-Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION - 1947 


JUNE 23, Monday through AucusT 1, Friday. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is an independent, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Pres. 
byterian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and genius 
of a non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its charter. Volun: 
tarily, the College reports annually to the Board of Christian Education o} 
the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condi 
tion and its academic program, even though not organically affiliated witl 
that church. The College cordially acknowledges its gratitude to this Churcl 
for its aid in founding and in fostering care, particularly in early days, an 
appreciates the recognition accorded the College by the Presbyterian Churel 
(U.S.A.) for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was “T\ 
secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a cultur 
that is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an objective, the 
expression of purpose guides the plan of study and the life of the Colleg 
Occidental is concerned with developing the best interests of the students 
with promoting their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-being 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the fund 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bachelc 
of Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be foun 
full details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergtaa 
and graduate study. | 


The College has a faculty of approximately seventy-five members. | 
normal times the student body is limited to eight hundred in number. Th 
number has been temporarily increased for the year 1946-47. 


From July, 1943, to November, 1945, a unit of the V-12 training pr 
eram of the United States Navy was operated on the Occidental Colle; 
campus and a total of nine hundred eighty-one trainees were registered 
this institution. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading nation 
education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Association of Ame: 
can Universities; its women graduates are admitted to membership in ?? 
American Association of University Women; and by authority of the Ca 
fornia State Department of Education it has the right of recommendi 


‘ORGANIZATION 9 


candidates for elementary and secondary teachers’ credentials. The Delta 
Chapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental 
College in 1926. 


i 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, 
and in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the super- 
vision of joint faculty and student committees. 


' By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 


ment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
Association and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general 
oversight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its 
‘Anances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the busi- 
aess center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual advantages. 
ts large and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the 
zollege to shut itself away from the noise and confusion of the city and to 
ive its life in an environment of tranquility and beauty. At the same time, 
vecause of its proximity to Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advan- 
ages enjoyed by a metropolitan college. It is also within close reach of 
uch centers of research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson 
)bservatory of the Carnegie Institute. 


 Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of modern 
ype. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
ampus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed 
ince the College moved to its present location in 1914. 


BOARD OF-TRUSFERS 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


Ropert Guiass CLELAND, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D....2..2 Presideni 


PRANK: N? Rust): 2500. es eee First Vice-Presiden 
HAROLD ‘C;. MCCLELLAN. 220" Sy Cs oe Second Vice-Presiden 
ERED FF ooMCLAIN ee ee ees Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
Dan: S. HAMMACK. 2)..to00 0 Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Jeep’. W. (BURNS. 3.26. 2-0--2 ee i Los Angele: 


CHarwes: H, THORNE..~---.-:..-.---2c sec ele Pasadenc 
JAMES G.. WARREN: 22... oe ee Los Angele. 
Hucn K; Waker, D.D.,°LL.D......-2.._ 2 Los Angele. 

Term expires 1947 | 
ALPHONZO E. BELLA..2 12.8452) er Bel-Air, Los Angele. 
Eucene: Carson Biuakek, D.D\.:2. 2222... Pasaderu 
Dan_ S.. HAMMACK? 2-20:0..-3.5 eek ol Ee South Pasadern 
RAYMOND. G. .KENYON 2.222 £2--222-20ccceceg sec ccece tensa rr San Marin 


BRank N,: RUSH... 2.2 Se ee South Pasaden 


Term expires 1948 


Miss Bovutsk KELLOGG. encom Pasaden. 
FRANK McGov...0-2 a Se Santa Mari. 
RicHarD W. MILLAR.......0-.000 a Pasaden 
Frep -H.SCHAUER.....2..0-20..24..4 Santa Barbar 
W. BERTRAND STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D.u22. ee South Pasaden: 
Term expires 1949 
MELVYN ‘DOUGLAS....2...53:00..40000 2 2 Los Angele 
Mrs. IRENE TAYLOR HEINEMAN................--------- hak tae Los Angele 
Guren.E. HUNTSBERGER......-05.--.---00 cis el Los Angele 
Harowp B. LANDRETH....2...2.0.6k0...0 2 er Los Angele 
ARCHIBALD B.. YOUNG..2.0....00. 2 er Ren. Pasaden 


Term expires 1950 3 
ARTHUR W. BUELL, M.D... er baie Beac 


STUART CHEVALIER, LL. Dex ee Pasaden 
E. P. Cuapp, M.D...4.0002. _Pasaden 
HaroLp C. McCLELLAN MES San Marin 
ALBERT B. RUDDOCK..2..... eee Pasaden 
Wm. H. Scnucnarot, LL.D. 2 ee Los Angel: 


“For the calendar year 1946. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 1 


ee 


Term expires 1951 


SIRS ce i EP eee San Marino 
Sete any. £n.))., LL.D., Litt.D.2 ee eee Pasadena 
LN) a Greenwich, Conn. 
SA Los Angeles 
200) 0 Pasadena 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1947 
STE I Se South Pasadena 


6 a Los Angeles 


SR AHIAMS. D:D en areca eee cee Laguna Beach 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Dr. CLELAND, Mr. BELL, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. HAMMacK, Mr. 
Kenyon, Mr. McCietian, Miss Mumrorp, Mrs. NeEwcoms, Mr. Rusu. 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Dr. BLAKE, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, 
BisHOP STEVENS. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. BLAKE, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mrs. HEINEMAN, 
Mr. Mitiar, Miss Mumrorp, BIsHop STEVENS. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. McCLeLian, Mr. Carver, Mr. CHeva- 
LIER, Mr. RusH, Mr. Younc. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. ScHUCHARDT, Mr. Carver, Mr. Cooper, 
Miss KELLocc, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Ruppock. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. CHeEvAtier, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, JUDGE 
LANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER. 


Library: Mr. CHEVALIER, Dr. CLapp, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. Cooper, Mrs. 
_HEINEMAN, Miss Kettocc, Miss MumMForpb. 


Nominations: Mr. Hammack, Mr. BELL, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Mizar, 
Mr. Rusu, BisHop Stevens, Mrs. TOLt. 


| Pensions: Mr. Rusu, Mr. CHevAuier, Mr. Cooper, Mr. HAMMACK, 
Mr. Younc. : 


Public Relations: Mr. Kenyon, Dr. Brauams, Mr. Douctas, Mrs. 
HEINEMAN, Mrs. McBrive, Mrs. Newcomp, Mrs. TOLL. 


Religious Life: Bishop Stevens, Dr. BLaKE, Dr. Brawams, Dr. CLe- 
LAND, Mrs. HEINEMAN. 


Student Interests: Mr. HunTsBercER, Dr. BRAHAMS, JUDGE LANDRETH, 
Mrs, Newcomp, Mrs. Tott. 


__. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1945-1946 = | 
Remsen DuBots: Birp, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D..... 2 ; President* 
ArtHurR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D.:...2.._.-:21..1 42. Acting President 
and Dean of the Faculty 
Rogert Exvior Fircn, Ph.D.2: Acting Dean of the Faculty** 
Frep FRENCH. McLain, A.B.._...5..2....2..-00.0.. Comptroller 
Erste May Smituirs; M.A... 220.20 Dean of Women 
BENJAMIN: HAYS CULLEY, MiS..5 2) 2 Dean of Men and Director oj 
Student Aid and Placemeni 
FLORENCE Norma Brapy, A-B..!.20..00 ..--.--- Registrar 
LAURENCE RUSSELL Cook, M.A.-...022 32 Director of Publicity 
and Publication: 
JaMeEs ENGLISH, A.Bio.0-. 00 Alumni Secretar) 
Janet: Be Hoit, A.B. ee oe Manager of Residence, Office Manager 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustee. 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy, M.S.........0.......23. Libraria 
ELIZABETH  PRENTISS.2.25,3.5 eae, Graduate Manager**?’ 
HOWARD'S. SWAN; NLAG 2 Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hal 
*On leave 1945-46. 
** March term only. 
*** July and November terms only. 
1946-1947 
ArTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D., LL.D..................24 Presiden 
Ropert EvtioT Fircu, Ph.D... 3 Dean of the F acult 
Frep FReNcH McLain, A:B......0.0.00000 2.25, a Compitrolle 
Evsre May Smirtuiess, M.A........... ante tees cette cch et Dean of Wome 
BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY, M.L.S.........................---Dean of Men and Director o 
Student Ai 
FLORENCE Norma Brapy, A.B..-02.02.0222..-2.0scsc00ce1-22+-00-2 Registra 
LAURENCE: RUSSELL. GoOK, M.A... ee Director of Publicit 
and Publication 
JAMEs ENetisH, ‘A.B.22.005 ban Alumni Secretar 
JANET. B.- Hor A.B 2 ee Manager of Residence, Office Manage' 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Truste 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCtoy, MS.,.20.000.01c:-02.0---- Libraria 
Howarp S. Swan, McA. 4.3 42 Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
Watace H. Moore, Ph.D. ee Director of the Summer Sessio 


*On leave 1946-47. 


FACULTY 


With the exception of that of the President and the President-elect, the 
names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The year 
of first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and aca- 
demic rank indicated are for the academic year 1945-46. Marginal refer- 
ences as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; (**) on leave of 
absence for first and second terms; (1) appointment for first and second 
terms; (7) appointment for second term only; (°) appointment for third 
term only; (*) appointment for second and third terms only. 


*REMSEN Dusols Birp (1921).............000022.2 22 President of the College 


_ AB., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological Seminary; D.D., 

_ 1919, Lafayette College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona College; LL.D., 1937, Albany Col- 

 Jege; L.H.D., 1940, University of Southern California; L.H.D., 1940, College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons; LL.D., 1946, University of California at Los 
Angeles; LL.D., 1946, Occidental College. 


‘ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927)................. Dean of the Faculty, Professor 
of Economics, and President-elect 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College. 


LHampnst KK. ALEXANDER (1936)..............220...-2-..... Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of Technology. 


VILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924,) .000000......2-ccceeecceeeeee- Director of Athletics, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Basketball and Baseball 

B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 
SUZANNE YVONNE AVAKIAN (1945) oou.......ececes----- By Special Appointment, 


Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1936, University of Chattanooga; M.A., 1939, Baylor University. 


OGD) ooece cece cee ccececeeee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, University of Southern 
California. 

YILLIAM GorDoNn BELL (1909).................. Professor of Romance Languages 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 

AMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935).............-.. Professor of Romance Languages 
ne 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of Cali- 
ornia. 


DWIN RALPH BINGHAM (1946) ...02....-0--cccsesecccsos+e: By Special Appointment, 


Department of History 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1942, Occidental College. 


SUGENE CARSON BLAKE (1945) oo... 0--cccccccceescee-ceee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Religion 
A.B., 1928; Th.B., 1932, Princeton University; D.D., 1941, Occidental College. 


; 
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VERNON LEROY BOLLMAN (1936) .....-..------c-:--ceceeeecsteeceeeees Professor of Physi. 


B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institu 
of Technology. | 


L. REED BRANTLEY (1930) .......------------:-c--c-c--d-se--eroceones Professor of Chemist, 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 19; 
California Institute of Technology. 


GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (1938) ........---.---------c----2---+-seeceees Professor of Psych, 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Lowa. 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK (1935) .....-----------2:-----e-0eceseeseoeeeotoe> Teacher of Pia’ 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


Hitpinc Bror Carson (1944) -........-.------- Associate Professor of Psycholo’ 
Ph.B., 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. 


Expert Epwin CHANDLER (1909) ............-- Professor of Chemistry, Emeriis 


AB., 1891, William Jewell College, LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; Ph,, 
1906, University of Chicago. 


Ropert Guass CLELAND (1912) 2:2...00 eee Professor of Histcy 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton Universi; 
LLD., 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


ALBERT CROISSANT (1927). 2 See Associate Professor of Engl 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. | 


BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1943) -.....2..2-----:0------ Dean of Men and Instrucr 
in Mathemais 
A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California. 


Mary CarruTH CUNNINGHAM (1904) ....Associate Professor of Art, Emenis 
M.A., 1909, Occidental College. ) 


Epmunp A. CYKLER (1944) ............ Assistant Professor of Instrumental Mie 
A.B., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1928, University of Prague. | 
GEorce Martin Day (1923): 0.2 ee Professor of Soctoly 
AB., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Soutien 
California. | 
Roy Denis (1985) = ee Instructor in Physical Educan 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. | 
‘LAURENCE DE RYCKE (1943)0205:2.0 Instructor in Econores 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of | ih 
fornia. | 
Henry CuHasotT DiecKMANN (1938).......- Associate Professor of Mathem«es 
A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University of California. | 
GuLenn S. DUMKE (1940) ..........-..------2----+- Assistant Professor of History ul 


Political Scw¢é 


A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of Califaia 
at Los Angeles. | 
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Seer LETTS DUNN (1942) ..2.02......0000.0.000.- Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1930, University of Southern Cailfornia; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Claremont 
Colleges. 


Byron Evsripce Extis (1946) -..........-..-.-.----.--- By Special Appointment in 
| Department of English 
A.B., Pacific Union College; A.M., 1933, University of Southern California. 


H@MEVIN, PARDEE ERDMAN (1922) oo... Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1921, Princeton University; S.T.B., 1921, Princeton Theological 

. Seminary. 

Joun Jenkins Espey (1938) ...................2.-- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937, B. Litt., 1938; M.A., 1941, Oxford 
University. - 

Meee IZAPETH FIELD (1927)... --a22-e-n eens Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
1927, University of California. 


| 

| 
Geen? EALIOT PiTcH (1938) -..-. 22... Professor of Philosophy 

| A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1929, 

‘ Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 

{arnceRY FREEMAN (1940) ..WW0002.. eee Assistant Professor of Religion 

. AB., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


ORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940)... Assistant Professor of Speech 
M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


WPA, GARNETT (1944) ooo0 ooo ceo cc ceeceeecceeereeeenes Teacher of Voice 
‘AROLD GEBHARDT (1942)........ By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


PRIMES (1945) oe cecteee Teacher of Instrumental Music 
\oRRISON HANDSAKER E038) oe ee Associate Professor of Economics 
f A.B., 1929, Reed College; Ph.D., 1939, University of Chicago. 

SGOOD HARDY (1923) _............002...... Norman Bridge Professor of Hispanic 


American History 


A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
University of California. . 


\CHARD Harsu (1941)................. By Special Appointment, Department 

| of Psychology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 

‘ALTER Earte HartLey (1926)... Director of the Department of Music 

| and James G. Warren Professor of Organ and Theory 

| ae 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 


(roLiInE Emerson Hopcpon (1923)... Associate Professor of Hygiene 
: and Physical Education 
AB., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 
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CAMPBELL HoLMEs (1942) ........ By Special Appointment, Department of Art 


PERCY HAZEN HovusTon (1928)-22.. 23 ane Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams: College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 


2GRAHAM: HUNTER: (1949) 2. es By Special Appointment, 
Department of Religion 

A.B., 1904, Princeton University; M.A., 1909, Columbia University; B.D., 1909, 
Union Theological Seminary; D.D., 1925, Occidental College. | 


Georcia Isaac (1945) ....By Special Appointment, Department of Education 
B.S., University of Southern California. 


1JoHN Parry JONES (1945) 2.2.34 eee By Special Appointment, | 
Depariment of Philosophy 


A.B., 1932, M.A., 1934, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1942, University of Southern | 
Calttotnia: 


WiLutiam CLAYTON KAUFFMAN (1945) ..Q0.20222.-:-:--:--0-00+- Instructor in Speech . 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California. ! 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ................ Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


*Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) .........-.-2--.----------- Professor of Physics: 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


SARTHUR RICE KRUCKEBERG (1946) ................--.------ By Special Appointment 
Department of Biology 
A.B., 1941, Occidental College. 


Mitrorp R. LEHMAN (1944)... 2... Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1928, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., . 
University of Illinois. 


CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923) ....0.00200.2-.2200000----+ Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 


Hucu Sears LowTHER (1924) ....Professor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER (1944) ..........2200c20cc2e-ceeeeeeeeeeee= Lecturer in English, 
By Special A prot 
A.B., 1904; M.A., 1905; Ph.D., 1911, University of Wisconsin. 


CLARENCE STEPHEN Marsu (1945) ............-.--------:---------Lecturer i Education, 
By Special Appointment 
A.B., 1910; M.A., 1920, Northwestern University; LL.D., 1934, Yankton College. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCuoy (1924).................--. Librarian and Instructor 
in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. | 


nce McAFEE McCune (1939) wee eee n eee e eee: Assistant at ‘ Histor 
and Political Sciencé 


A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1941, University of California 
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avmMond Goss McKELvey (1939)................- Associate Professor of History 
| and Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


| 
AMES FRANKLYN MEAD (1944) -00002 oes Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., 1938, Princeton University; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


Watencr Conran MEnpenHati. BRL) Ramee ies By Special Appointment, 


| Department of Speech 
A.B., 1924, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1929, University of Wisconsin. 


ois Ersa MEssLeR (1938)........ Instructor in Physical Education for Women 
_ AB., 1938, Occidental College. 


50n-KAN Mok (1944)... Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
_ A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


> 
eRARD F. W. Mutpers (1942)... Associate Professor of Physics 
_ A.B., 1929; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1934, University of Utrecht. 


\NUTE NIPEDAL (1943)........ By Special Appointment, Department of Physics 
B.M.E., 1929; M.M.E, 1930, Cornell University 


BERT C. NOBLE (1944)........ Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


_ A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 
1931, Columbia University. 


CCST (7s RR Teacher of Voice 
A.B., 1898, Beloit College. 

“UGENIA ONG (1943)............ By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 

) AB., 1921, Occidental College; M.A., 1922, Columbia University. 

|sEPH Seeest Par, (1911) 02. Professor of Physical Education 

| and Coach of Track 

IPURCEDT (1945)... By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 


Ra K. RicHarps (1944) ....By Special Appointment, Department of English 
A.B., 1919, Carleton College. 


loyp RITTER ete By Special Appointment, Department of English 
_ A.B., 1944, Occidental College. 


fymonp Martin SELLE (1923)... Professor of Biology 


BS., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 
_ University of Southern California. 


Jrzs Huntiey Stvciair RO) mea ee oe Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 
Fink Jason SmItey LG ee Professor of Biology and Geology 


AB, 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard 
_ University, 
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i see mmm IESE 

Este May SMITHIES (1944) -....---------------:---ccsceeeeteeseeecnesetsenenes Dean of Wome 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1929, University of Chicago. 

*BENJAMIN F. STELTER (1921) ....-------------------e----ettt> Professor of Englis 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1913, Core 
University. 

{LEONARD D. STEIN (19405) -...-.----------c--eeceecececceee cone ceceneetennetees Teacher of Pian 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Louise P. STONE (1930) :..-22. 2-22-32. St- = Associate Professor of Musi 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B. Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, University of Southe: 
California. 

Martin JAMES STORMZAND (19260).........-.- Professor of Education, Emerit 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D... 192 
University of Chicago. 
Howarp S. SWAN (1934) Ea ites mene ee Associate Professor of Church Musi 


Director of Choral Music and Director of Thorne Ha 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


ETHEL Tayior (1926) 20.22. eee Associate Professor of en 
AB., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 
Evetyn FLacc THOMPSON (1944) ......-.------------------ By Special Appoinimer 


Department of ans! 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


Guy AnpREw THompson (1920) ....Associate Professor of English. Emeriti 
A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard Universit; 
Ph. D., 1912, University of Chicago. 


Cart FREDERICK TRIEB (1928)......Associate Professor of Physical Educati 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern Californ; 
Ph.D. 1943, Stanford University. 


Patricia McGratH WHITE (1942)..............-..--- Instructor in Department | 
Physical Education for Wom 


A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


J; Donan, Youne (1936)..:.-.022- kt Professor of «' 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton Univer:y. 
*Joun.PARKE- YOUNG, (1926) 4. eee Professor of Econom's 


A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 19); 
Ph.D., 1922, Princeton University. 


BEVERLY BirKETT (1946)C 0s ee Assistant, Department of Engih 

A.B., 1945, Occidental College. | 
GRACE FRANKLIN (1943) ....2202202.2.-------00-- Curator, Department of Chemiy 
PHoEBE RosELLE SCRAFFORD (1945) .........------ Phychometrist and Assistit, 


Department of Psychol) 
A.B., 1945, Occidental College. 
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NEW FACULTY MEMBERS FOR THE FALL TERM, 1946 
(Cuamtes N. Burr (1946).........................By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


AusTIN E. FIFE (1946) ................. Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1939, Stanford University: 


DYmeesGLOYN (1946)... Associate Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 
1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


IKENNETH SAMUEL KuRTZ (1946).................22.2--------001-- Professor of English 
| A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933, Oxford University. 


ZEORGE PAYTON JORDAN (1946)...........-........ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


ERS AURIDSEN. ..........---c------ 07 <--oecveeeccecocecooclevac cc. Instructor in Music 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 


NorMAN Scott MacDonatp (1946) ............ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1938, Western Reserve University; M.Sc., 1940; Ph.D., 1942, Ohio State 
University. 


OHN WittiamM McMENAMIN (1946)...........0.0-0022.---- By Special Appointment, 
Department of Biology 


. A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles. 


VALLACE H. Moore (1946)................... Professor of Education and Director 
of the Summer Session 


A.B., 1923, Davidson College; Ed.M., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1936, Har- 
vard University; Ph.D., 1937, Stanford University. 


rEORCE J. NEUERBERG (1946)... oes. By Special Appointment, 


Department of Geology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles. 


farvin K. OpterR (1946)... .-Associate Professor in Sociology 
A.B., 1935, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 1938 Columbia University. 


| 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


1946-47 


Admissions: Brady, Carlson, Culley, Dieckmann, Kinney. — 


Advisory: Coons, Fitch, Culley, Smithies, Bollman, Brighouse, Mc. 


Kelvey, Selle. 


Assembly: Freestone, Coons, Cykler, Dieckmann, McKelvey, Stone and 


ASOC representatives. 


Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Culley, Dennis, Fitch, Jordan, Kirkpat. 


rick, and ASOC representatives. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Alexander, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse 


Dumke, Dunn, Fitch, Gloyn, Hartley, Kurtz, Lindsley, McKelvey, Moore 


Selle, Smiley, Trieb, Young. 
Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dumke, Fitch, Kurtz, Moore. — 


Health: Field, Burgar, Dennis, Freestone, Hodgdon, McLain, Miller. — 
Library: Young, Croissant, Day, Houston, McCloy, Mulders, Taylor 


Men’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Croissant, de Rycke, Fife, Hardy 
Kauffman, and AMS representatives. | 


Religious Interests: Noble, Dunn, Freeman, Gloyn, Kirkpatrick, an: 
Student Church representatives. | 


Scholarship and Student Aid: Alexander, Brady, Culley, Fitch, McLair 


Sinclair, Smithies. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Fitch, Brady, Carlson, Culley, Linc 
sley, Mead, Smithies. | 


Student Life: Noble, Anderson, Culley, de Rycke, Fitch, Freemal 
Smithies, and ASOC representatives. | 


Summer Session: Moore, Brady, Brighouse, Cykler, Fitch, McKelve’ 
Selle. | 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, McCloy, Messle 
Stone and AWS representatives. | 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


MTP ARS, ALB... 2.222 20.0. cececeeceenees Registrar’s Office Assistant 
MISTANCO ss 88822 o ees ge Secretary to the Director of Thorne 
Hall and Secretary to the Department of Music 
COCR NLA, CPLA ne eee cece eee eece eee Accountant 
0) Sa Be Superintendent of Grounds 
(0D Manager of Bookstore, and Manager of 
Student Activities 
IE es ee Office Assistant 
a GE Secretary to Alumni Secretary 
WPM PARAS cre 82sec Office Assistant in Charge of Mailing 
0 Secretary to Chaplain and Secretary 
| to Manager of Residence 
Se Office Assistant 
Ee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
fenry Haroxp Hare, A.B.......Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 
VEDOMEPAWETT..................2.....- Secretary to Superintendent of Buildings and 
Maintenance and Secretary to Superintendent of Grounds 
MTC THISON, A-B. 8... o2:.-.- eek. Secretary to the President, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
PE Assistant to the Director of Publicity 
HABPMEBGK EAGLE...) 2. Assistant Manager, Freeman Student Union 
AME OUISERNAN 23-2. 222s ool Secretary to the Dean of Women 
SE neocon ee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
LANCY Morrisown, B.S..................... Dietitian, Robert Freeman College Union 
A Registrar's Office Clerk 
(a Office Assistant, Freeman College Union 
(0 3 No Cashier and Secretary to the Accountant 
a Assistant to the Accountant 
BE Secretary, Veteran’s Office 
Reece cece Registrar’s Office Clerk 
ES Secretary to Comptroller 
WCILEE WHITSTON..............2........- Secretary to Dean of Men and Director of 
Student Aid; Supervisor of Employment and Placement 

HEAD RESIDENTS 
iE ee. Swan Hall 
TR to, Erdman Hall 
em Ageistant... eee Haines Hall 
eo Armadale House 
ORINNE Te ee La Casa 
Wylie Hall 
oss TE SESS Orr Hall 
ET 0 a ecco eee Haines Hall 


's of July 1, 1946, 
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HEALTH STAFF 


ErueLt M. Hamitton, M.D........--.---------1---------- eee Cotlege . & 
Ricuarp Mituer, M.D.....-.--.------2----2-- ovine College Physicia 
H.. Doucrias Eaton, M.D.202 222-2 ae Consulting Psychiatris 
Rupy Rico BurcAar, R.N....--.--------:0e-c-ecoescceceeconece-eo-ceeeeeeeeon ces te 
Vivien LAVELL, RiN 4c eee Assistant Resident Murs 
LIBRARY STAFF 
Rutu DIvELEY, M.A........----.---:--0----ccceeeeccecceeceeceseceneeanetneeenenennes Order  * 
Atice Gay; A.B..223)223 ee Head Cataloge 
DoroTHY WRIGHT, Ai Bis ont Circulation Libraria 
Avice R. Espey; A-Bve2. 22-2 in Library Assistan 
FRANCES GARDNER, A.B...Q-2.-<.., 2322 ee Library Assistai 
ELOISE TOWNE, A.B.50. 2222-5 ol Library Assistai 
JEAN G. MCGEE.....-..-<---------2:-2ee--eee cece eet cceesneceeecceeeeees Secretary to the Libraric 
MAINTENANCE STAFF | 
CHARLES W. ABBOT ....-.----c-c-cceosetseccssecendcendecccnenesasusensnasessnenshn=se aan Paint 
JOHN BAKKER.....2.2-------------o2cecesecteeceseeeecceceerceceeceneeeeeenaaa sean Engine 
Wiruiam L. BrRoOcK:.:...¢-c.-20 3.2. te eee Custodu 
Wittiam H, BURKHISER.....0-...-------1e eee VW atchm: 
PETER H. COOK. 2.2.02 c-c escent n ae Car pent: 
FpGar Be COURTER .--2:::22:s¢--c0+seeneo trees noe-ceret once soe Mechar: 
ALBERT Re EWALD» ...cc:2----c--¢enre onesie ance ee ce Custodi: 
Henry GC, GALE. 2.6.02 e ee Custodi: 
Forest Gist.) 325 ee eee Control Supervisor—Men’s Gymnasin 
FTIZABETH © JACKISH...22./.-200202-002 oo--iecootnweh-tqetene tateg en Custodir 
JosepH JACKISH.....22-.-0 5 -eae rr Custodn 
ALFRED W. MOORE‘..2--00..4.--s-cc-pegee eset Custodin 
Henry W: SANDERS....0-2:.6.50 2. i Chief Enginr 
EpWarp W. WELUSi..0..00. 4 Ass eal Store- kee,r 
Myron L. WHITESELL...2.(000.020 4-4 rr Mechac 
GROUNDS STAFF 
Warren R, ALEXANDER 0-2 en ea Pa Gide 
ARTHUR GENTLE......... oe See ee eS a Garder 
THOMAS J. JONES ...c.-20:c0000 thse een Garde2t 
KENNETH O. KLEVEN........- A UL Garde?? 
DANIEL McCURDY.:...00e ce sce eer Garde?t 
SAMUEL -MCMULLEN...<-osc.ce oh ce teceos ieee Gardeer 
ANDREW. FR SMYTH ooo cocelcceccoccecneietec2is souee-anesacueecoye eos eee Gardeer 
BERGER SODERQUIST....22--c0:eécceneoseecetes baceetecheeetee ee Gardeer 


1. W.. WALLACE..2. 2 Gardier 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
, the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
idway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
es on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
eatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this 
illside situation. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings and 
wveral other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little Theatre, the 
Tomen’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six 
nnis courts and two athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
cilities. All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
hambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious 
id pleasing. 


Tue CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
sive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 
'e college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, 795. 


JoHnson HAtt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los An- 
les, who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In 
hnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approxiately thirty 
culty offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
‘be, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


FowLer HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
(na by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories 
id offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial 
liseum of Natural Science is also located in this building. Erected 1914. 


Tue Mary Norton Crapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
imemory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 


|riodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 
toms. Erected 1924. 


| JAmes Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a resi- 
cice hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a 
toute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. Erected 1914. 


Herpert G. Wyre Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
us patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 

ding which combines many modern features of student housing and 
P vides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 


_ BertHa Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences 
: Women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
| offers living quarters to sixty women. Erected 1925. 


| 
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Grace Carter Erpman Hatt, the second of the residences for woken 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was mad 
possible by gifts from Mrs Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Pre 
fessor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy womer 


Erected 1927. 


Harnes Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 0; 
Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of tt 
college, is the third of the residences for women. This building accomm 
dates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. | 


HELEN G. Emmons MeEmorit is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memo1 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor il] 


ness. Erected 1936. 


Tur RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the soci 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet he 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, soci 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club rooi, 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty frien; 
of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1926. 


Tue Music Burtpinc, providing departmental offices, practice roo 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thor: 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friers 
of the college. Erected 1929. | 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected y 
Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wife. In addition to ie 
auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, pr 
tice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilits 
for the Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organs 


the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected 193. 


Tue PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE is built in the American Colonial stylet 
architecture and is located north of the women’s residence halls in a gr’ 


of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 


RESIDENCES FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY AND THE COMPTROLIR 
occupy hillside locations adjacent to the Greek Theatre. Both houses re 
of the California Monterey style of architecture. Erected 1932. 


Tue Women’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equipnnt 
for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices of the Deptt 
ment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in hcor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium hi a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football fl¢, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for phy:@ 
training and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. | 
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_ Tue ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
f{ Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor and offices 


or the Department of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed 
rom gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


THE E. S. FIELD MEmoriAL BUILDING and the TayLor Swimminc Poo. 
omplete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms, 
aundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is 
rotected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of 
Tr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
19, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
coard of Trustees. Erected 1930. 


_ There are six TENNIS Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
ift of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees, and one the 
ift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


| Tue Hitiswe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of 
e Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade 
ar, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
yproached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of ap- 
roximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
‘markable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


THe Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria Opservatory is the gift of 
ts. Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome 
vusing a 15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric 
ving mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian re- 
ctor, and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the 
orse collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 


The Federal Public Housing Authority has erected three fourteen- 
!nily apartment dwellings on the campus for the use of married veterans. 
¢ College operates these buildings for the government, and the contract 


‘tes that the buildings must be dismantled when the emergency need 
lover, 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
intal gates erected by the following persons: 
_ Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
_ Westdale Avenue—Mrs, Mary C. Pardee. 
_ Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of appl 
cants each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admissio 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selectio 
is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, interest 
scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, an 
decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combining a 
of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration h, 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and no 
resident students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Adm 
sions will be glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparati( 
for college work or plans for college courses. : 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application for: 
provided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: | 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small pl- 
tograph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for goiz 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as te 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of two dollars mit 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundal:. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of studes 
seeking admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissiis 
asks for detailed records of high school work together with complete tra>- 
scripts from all institutions attended after graduation from high school 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the catl- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these ste- 
ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of 1¢ 
school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a referece 
of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possi €, 
is familiar with Occidental College. | 

4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advared 
standing, are required to take aptitude tests. Residents of Southern (Ii- 
fornia may take these tests at Occidental College on dates announced ech 
semester. Special arrangements may be made for administering test: to 
applicants from other areas. A fee of one dollar is charged for these tts: 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and persial 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories nd 
physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the Corge 
before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
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The date for selection of new students is announced well in advance 
f the opening of each semester. Upon notice of acceptance, deposit of 
25.00 is required. In addition, students accepted into college halls of resi- 
‘ence are required to deposit $15.00 toward room rent. These deposits 
re applied toward fees for the first semester of attendance. In case of 
vithdrawal, full tuition deposit and $10.00 of the room deposit will be 
efunded provided written notice of cancellation is received in the Regis- 
rar’s office one month prior to the beginning of the semester. No refund 
“ill be made after that date. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


_ No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is 
commended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school 
rograms to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
; preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
nguage, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
iould be given to those subjects which are directly related to the student’s 
coposed field of concentration in college. 


Grades of “A” and “B”, or their equivalents, in high school subjects 
e interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
» student can hope to receive favorable consideration of an application 
r admission who does not present approximately a “B” average from high 
hool. In addition, students seeking to transfer with advanced standing 
e expected to present college records of “C” average or better, together 
th statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously 
vended. Both grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude 
ts are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and 
jomise. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
] no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
tits. Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classi- 
fation for work completed at other institutions is provisional during the 
{st semester of attendance. 


In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
‘nmittee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular 
(cidental College courses, although not completed in an institution of 
Tognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with 


sie 8s evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the 
zistrar, 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 


Aire to graduate standing, will be found on pages 55-58 of this 
‘logue. 
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ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may 
so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full ye 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate { 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in f; 
all degree requirements. | 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in 
tendance at another institution within two years of the date of his apyi 
cation. Special students are subject to all the rules and regulations wh| 
apply to regular undergraduate students. | 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will ) 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing adrs 
sion to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the d 
mission of a student from a non-English speaking country until there 2 
been presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcriptso 
record and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence ‘a 
the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to cer 
college courses successfully. | 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either i 
regular standing or as special students, following procedures outline i 
preceding paragraphs. They are advised to arrange for aptitude tests n 
await reports on test results before completing formal applications. — 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service lu 
cational experience, including both formal study and informal learing 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondic 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of 1c! 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. . 


Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true )P. 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Comnite 
on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferab] 1 
person, with the Dean of Men. | | 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
rom taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee 
hich covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by 
1e College. The balance of these costs is met by income from endowment 
nd by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are 
iterested in the type of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
hedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body 
e, and certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day 
‘registration, in cash or by note bearing six per cent interest. Other fees 
e payable as indicated. The College reserves the right to change any of 


‘ese fees on one month’s notice should economic conditions make it 
ccessary. 


JITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Mumecererdduate’ $200.00 
Memmmmmeranuate school ooo eee oecce 170.00 
RI ae ey a 7.50 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit . 2.2... 17.50 
(Minimum charge $60.00) 
| Turrion, graduate, less than twelve UnitssiDertunt: bio 8 15.00 
| Appiication FEE (Required of all new students) 2.00 
| SUMMER SEsston—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 
RSIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
a a $275.00 
BOMESCIDENCES. 292.50 


. (A deposit of $15.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


— 
— 


7 tion is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, in- 
Cling privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, the 
St and lecture series, admission to all athletic and forensic contests, and graduation. 
i fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
ihe college Paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
1 petship in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund 
B. created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student 
alt The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President 
nt College, Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is 
able for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY: F'EES:. .o.c5:-ceecsecqeeteeacce--cens0so2es ees ep arr $1.00 to $12. 
CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE. DEPOSIT. ....222..¢-2.-2:2<:1------2s0sesuseneee 5. 
FEES FOR CREATIVE ART COURSES .....-....--..---------0e¢e-00+--- $4.00 to 6: 
ENGLISH AM co 545. eesteten ee 2 ee $6.00 to 12: 
FrE ror APPLIED Mustc—Individual Instruction ............. crime 60. 
Practice Fees—Appuiep MUSIC .............-----. ee $5.00 to 9. 
PHysicaL EpucaTIoNn For MEN, locker and clothing deposit ........ 3, 
(To be refunded in accordance with posted notice) 

PRACTICE TEACHING ._..-c:ccleccceocctecesc-veose-scns-os+eesaslenesi ys sneer | 


SoctaL Sciences—Required undergraduate courses, per semester 5\ 


SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, Department of Education .................... $ SK 
AupITOR’S FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE COURSES 2..<..0-2c-:..---.s:cecgseos--con sesso eee ‘Dl 

CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit -........... 1x 
TEACHER’S ‘CREDENTIAL FEE: «...7 2:52.24 ee ere Ol 
Tuesis FoR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy .....-.....-.--...- Ot 
WoMmeEn’s GYM SUIT « 2c-cee-seccccoecciceectsne lode necene sees oe 
EACH UNIT IN Excess oF Stupy-List LIMIT -........23 ee 1,0 
LATE. REGISTRATION, per Gay--2...c2-..c--------ostect-og-e u 
LATE PHysiIcaAL EXAMINATION: 

Fimst WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION’ ....--.----..---0:----- 06 

Each WEEK THEREAFTER °..:--240----. a 15 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF THE TERM ......- 0( 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME, each ........--.--.-- Of 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUTSE .....---2-:---0--2-e0---0™ Of 


GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 
and Pre-Nursing courses ..2:.2.-.-1..--s::c-¢e-s-aceb-oc- oe 


TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’---- 


1,06 
Au 


REFUNDS 


Two-thirds of tuition only will be refunded when a student is fi'ced 
to withdraw within four weeks after registration. Thereafter a refur ° 


"Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to Colle 


g have 
been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. | 


DS oo 
e-half tuition is made only in case of sickness necessitating an absence 
half a semester or more. No refund except for board will be made 
a student who is dismissed or suspended. Refund for board will not 
made for an absence of one week or less nor for the first week of a 
olonged absence. Refund on room will be pro-rated only if room is re- 
nted within the semester. In the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, 


s $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
lermines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID | 


Scholarships at Occidental College include a limited number of cor 
petitive awards to new students, both freshmen and junior college tran 
fers, and to students in course. These awards, designated as Honor Schola 
ships and Achievement Awards, are given in recognition of academic 
tainment and promise as indicated by scholastic records and aptitu 
test scores, outstanding personal qualifications and student activity recorc 
They involve no obligation for repayment. : mA 


Awards are made also from endowed scholarship funds and sp T 
scholarships, some of which are subject to restrictions established by tb 
donors. | _ 


Prospective students who wish to ask for scholarship conside 
should indicate their requests on applications filed with the Comm 
on Admissions. Students in course, other than those who qualify for H 
Scholarships, should file applications with the Committee on Scholars 
and Student Aid. Dates for selection of scholarship recipients are i 
nounced each semester. ee 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN Honor SCHOLARSHIPS: ‘Ten awarded by the Committe 
Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholarship - 
eration, with special consideration of academic achievement. Valued 
$900 to $400; for two semesters. ae 


JUNIOR CoLLEcE Honor ScHoarsHips: Four awarded by the 
mittee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma + 
Valued from $200 to $400; for two semesters. 


Honor ScHotarsuips In Course: Awarded to the three stude 
the freshman, sophomore and junior classes who attain the highest 
demic rating for the semester in their respective classes. Valued a 
if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, $100; for 
semester. a 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps IN Course: Awarded by the Commit 
Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and | 
activities. Valued at $100 if the recipient lives in a college dormi 
otherwise $50; for one semester. ; 


Donor ScHoLARsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scho 
according to the terms of the gift. Valued from $100 to $225. 


MinisrertaL Grants: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarshi 


children of the manse. Valued at $100 per semester if the recipiel 
in a college dormitory; otherwise $50 per semester. os 


ENTRANCE TO JOHNSON HALL AND A GLIMPSE OF THE UE 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, NEWEST RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


PER QUADRANGLE 


Tr rer oneacmmenenmt oe 


IVITIE 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE, SURROUNDED BY CLASSROOM, LIBRARY AND RESIDENCE UNIT 


MUSIC PATIO, WITH MUSIC CHAPEL AND STUDIOS AT LEFT 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, OCCIDENTAL’S MAIN AUDITORIUM 


(Photographs by Frank H. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS A 


| ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The following endowed funds are held by the Board of Trustees or 


other agencies in behalf of the College, the income therefrom being avail- 


able for scholarships under the terms of each fund for students of promise 
and financial need. The administration of these grants is under the Fac- 
ulty Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $8,571, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


_ The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Schol- 
arship of $1,900, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark. 


The Horace Cleland Scholarship of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O. Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided - equally 
between men and women. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man 
preparing for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is 
held in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


~The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 


young man and young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


The Frederick A. Stebler Scholarship of $2,800, established by Fred 
Stebler of Riverside, in honor of his son Frederick A. Stebler, ’39. 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,225, established 

by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer 

_ of the 22nd Marines, killed in action at. Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably 
for entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 
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In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds th 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr. and) Mrs. ‘Robert (Jo. c......2ccéccccscetenecccssesesetees oo $ 2.000 
Bonsak, Louise and Marian .................... wen leabiwocee nip eundnen.oee err 10,000 
Boyd;: Dr. Edwin :Forrest:. .)...204-- a eee ee ayes 370. 
Clark, “Anna: Bo uss. o seco ccc iasnve totes euee ba peee st ose rr 1,500 
Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years 
and then available for scholarships. «........,-1.-....1.......002e) see 
Dimamick: “Fund: ~ 2:..cccsecc-c-esinsesceccscoecbec0e.seinaves inate uss densa rr 1,000 
Files Fur oooccccc 2. licsoccckscic bcc ec vane beh ct salen to 1,000 
- Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C, Hoover? ...........5..... 5,000 
Locke; James “Ne :22-.cosc2.cc0500. 5.3. s00s soil cencaccbuoasserasen epee ee er 750 
Newell, J..M: and: Ella EB. wi. 2.0.t 8 2,900 
Parsonig. Fund) :..o5.. 2. speetasese at ecpeceee toe ace be idee teen eo geccenesege teen err 1,000 
Parsons, H. P. Fuind: ).c.02)cesce oe 5,000 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schemes anne csib cae 664 
Shipman: Fund. 320..00..000.000L i rr 1,000 
Taylor, Mary J—A fund of $10,000 subject to annuity —.....0000.. ‘ 
Whyte, - Isabella -.... eect ay cceciea nada meat ean a 14,000 


In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches establishe 
funds of $1,000 each: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and all 
cated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1945-46 this fur 


potalledcte oe ae eee ee Oe viwavcsccessul ae $18,6¢ 
THE FEDERATED AID SociETY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of tl 
Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need isc -ssciees caer $3: 


THE WILuiAM N. ANnpD JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHOLaRsHIP, established by the Jenn 
H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training. --....2...2....---.c2c---s0s0012 see $6 


Tue Rosert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, established | 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor | 


English L9Q4-3) oie cco cececc ccc ceclesscscceocedsgdeusneeencneossdad oceans sive secures ceed ee $2: 
Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Council 
Occidental College to a woman of worth and need. ....0..2........:.-c-cc-ee-cseeenenceceeeeeeeeseesonem™ $l’ 


Tue H. B. Stmutman ScHorarsuip, received through the Board of Education 
the Presbyterian Church in the’ U; S. Ac. scicctccccc-secs0t- 2st 0 er $ 


THe Sicma ALPHA Iota Music SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occident 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper ‘division music major of high mu 
cianship and: need © .2.22.2-----sc-dg ne steeneceennsteal sanethncocsescooegeasihed sscesBtoea eget pene $1. 
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| PRIZES 


Prizes FOR OraTORY: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by Dr. 
Jartin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two oratorical 
‘iontests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World Peace; the other 
‘pon The Relationship of Religion and Social Violence. 


THe Martin DWELLE KNEELAND PRIZE Funp. From this fund an 
nnual award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course 
5 a student preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has 
fhown good all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial 
'ssistance. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in 
‘eed of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institution. 
such aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, grants of 
id, loans and employment. The student should understand, however, that 
‘e can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms of aid to meet the 
osts of tuition and living. Freshmen or new students of advanced standing, 
efore enrolling, should have funds sufficient to defray expenses for at 
east one semester. It is difficult for a new student to establish himself 
atisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is engaged in re- 
qunerative work. Experience has shown that most students who attempt 
o meet the larger part of their college expenses by outside work pay too 
veavy a price either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
cademic record. Some assistance should be available from parents, rela- 
ives or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly 
indertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the committee 
ind assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 


__ (b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be with- 
lrawn from any student who falls below an average grade of “C” in any 
erm’s work. 


_ (ce) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the insti- 
ution, 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from the Col- 
€ge is expected to confer with representatives of the Committee on Schol- 
-tships and Student Aid before assuming any new financial obligation not 
‘nticipated at the time aid was granted. This includes pledging to social 
‘Tganizations, membership in which increases one’s budget by approxi- 
nately one hundred dollars per year. 
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Grants oF Aip: A number of “Grants” are available to freshmen { 
high character with good scholastic and citizenship records who have jt 
qualified for scholarship awards and who are in definite need of financ]| 
assistance. Only those students will be considered who give promise f 
success in college work and who intend to graduate from Occidental Colle. 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on i- 
college campus and in the nearby community. An employment gradi» 
system is in effect on the campus and the employment grade of each stud! 
worker is permanently recorded each semester in the college files. 


Non-INTEREST BEARING LOANS: Grants are available to a select] 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assistani, 
on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able after graduatic, 
The amount available each year depends directly upon the repayments fre) 
graduates who have shared in the benefits of this revolving fund. T: 
fund is also supported by a yearly grant from the Occidental Alumi 
Association. 


INTEREST-BEARING LOANS: Financial assistance is available to soph. 
mores, juniors and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayab: 
and interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the note. T]; 
committee may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfactory cc 
lateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree to take no gra 
uate or professional study except with the approval in writing of tl 
Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding obligation hi 
been paid. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by th 
Board of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aic 


Alpha: Sorority: 2.0020 a ne ee $ 1,208 
Associated Men Students® ...2...220:05.---ci.ccsecceccces enn ese 100 
The John Willis Baer Memorial -......-:...2.22....4......22) 53 2,025 
Frank C.- Bolt +222 an eke hoe . 5,000 
Mary . Brandt .....02.5:4000.inc20 0 3,900 
Thomas G: Burt £22205 ee SF ag 1,162 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs: J. R. Clark ........2. 2 See 5,050 


Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club... 5,622 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift: of Mary Stewart‘ ..:.....4,.2.. 2005 eee 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 


Women’s Club 2205hn oe 2,527 
George E.’ Dayton 2..2..0022 cr 1,000 
Delta: Omicron Tau- Sorority 2.220.200.0235. 1,005 
Erdman‘ Hall) 222) np ee Oe ee 125 
Ida EB. Fraser (i.e a Ce 6,918 
Ceeil.Gs Gamble |...) 30 a ee, 7,000 
D. W.:Hanna College: Club 2.2.2.2... 2 1,000 
Mrs; O. -T:’ Johnson. 20002 2,658 
Kappa Sigma Mothers’. Club 2.3000 425 
Knight; Mrs. Lora. Co: c.c.p5.cncisecosscsdencccs, cet cide LO: a Rc 5,000 
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Euclid W. and Elizabeth PAVE ra [eae ai a se en 4,945 
MacPherson, Frank H. .......----c--2---------c--ssccsseeccestecc teense tener neers 5,028 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Wath tte ot oe ec, 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. ........... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of ee ae ee a aaa S) RTs Py QUOI SARs 8 el an a 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble -.......-......-- Rate JOE ym 11,159 
TI onsen nnn cn ate n acer nama w annem cennonertcn ene nnscnarc ce snemnrannnesincnneareatons é 89 
Phi Beta Kappa (Delta Chapter)  ~..-.-.-----------------0----c cc 750 
Phi Gamma Delta Mothers’ Club -......--.---.-------------------seseeee 50 
SemarmAcher, PELCY .--c-------<---<--2—-------=-----50 neon nnn ctom tomer tnc entree ennentenaterenmrannane 240 
Albert Stone Foundation .........-...---2---------------ecseert tn 1,113 
Gertrude S. Thomas ........-.--.------------------20-cn-nsscseecececeesenen een te ee fenencnceteneaeatans 5,000 
Walter Van E. Thompson ....-.--.--------------------cc-cccessseeecssenesseecrecsnencnseeeceaaens 1,750 
Charles H. Thorine ---.---------------------------cs0--0n-sreneoetececceceeren coc eententen sree caaen tees 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Presbyterian Church  .....-.--..---+------sce-soescceccescececceeceecerensteceeestenseenen recente 9,142 
ST Gt ce aca nanan ance nanan an nnw en nnn cnn eceecennsennnngeecentnnneenronerennes 75 


The following organizations have in recent years made loan funds avail- 
ble to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. , 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Pasadena Rotary Club. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the 
ost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding dif- 
erential between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the insti- 
ution thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Two 
1undred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to 
he point where students of character and promise may receive four years 
of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and obser: 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and withc 
the College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, hon, 
or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the Colle;, 
will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, includi; 
suspension or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the Tigt 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who }; 
outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to student organi:. 
tions, or to others in the community. The College also reserves the rig, 
without naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any stude! 
whose presence, in the judgment of the appropriate administrative office 
of the College, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices ’ 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them : 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life inclu: 
the services of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of Ps. 
chology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committe; 
concerned with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fiel; 
and major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning ac 
demic programs. 


A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Me, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning servi: 
men and women. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory ¢ 
periment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assur’ 
his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and t? 
group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of t? 
individual. | 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardiar, 
all undergraduate women, and all freshman men must live in a residen’ 
under college supervision. Information concerning residence facilities a! 
regulations will be found on page 42 of this publication. | 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
entered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Jall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama 
‘nd lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general adminis- 
‘ration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regula- 
jons governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation 
ind administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
ind representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
jalls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting 
nen’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
m the campus will be found on pages 134-135 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a dis- 
‘inctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 
richment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held two days each week. Guest speakers of dis- 
tinction share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. 
Some of the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service 
is held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 


The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the comibned work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Students 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet for 
frequent conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attends 
the student conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks 
Just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year there are 
special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attention 
to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles and 


Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious work 
_and worship. 
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HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of j 
students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including ey 
dence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part 
admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all studen 
at the beginning of each year.* Training in wholesome physical activi 
is provided by courses in the Physical Education department that strive - 
develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that may | 
enjoyed both in college and in after life. | 


- The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness } 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions — 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planni: 
of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to 1! 
students within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the heal 
staff may be found listed on page 22 of this bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. He 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during dai 
office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 
a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmo, 
Memorial furnishes care to students who are ill, subject to the follow 
regulations: | 

1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a peril 
of four days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, ho’ 
ever, will be charged $1.55 per day for meals during this four-day perio, 
Service for additional days is charged at the rate of $4.75 per day, studer 
in residence receiving credit of $1.55 per day for meals. | 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but’ 
a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right ) 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regul: 
rates, 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be char¢l 
a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents 
week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
secome ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary 


are. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
‘aust be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of specialists; 
dditional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical 
ervice beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and 
aboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treat- 
nents; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring 
complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emerg- 
ncies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a 
harge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 
vut if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, in the 
esidence halls or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond 
irst aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include seven residence hal} 
Swan, Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa and Armadz: 
Houses. Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected 4 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of whi, 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dini, 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sou! 
dietetic principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of rear; 
students are outlined in detail in the current calaleene 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal gu: 
dians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the communi. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places approv| 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operat! 
by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their pe 
ents or legal elardiene must live in a residence under college supervisic. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women s/: 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the fili; 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room resery: 
tion inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reservation of a room andi 
applied upon the rental for the first semester. A refund of $10.00 will } 
made in case an applicant gives written notice to the Registrar's office | 
the withdrawal of his or her application one month prior to the beginni; 
of the semester. No refund will be made after that date. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to 
Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Wom! 
and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 
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All applications for admission of women for residence are considered 
a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced 


-ch semester. 


! Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
‘ned a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
thdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade 
‘int average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have 
(ad application before the date set by the college for selection of resident 
»idents. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 


ES a SS cS Senn on $292.50 
ne 275.00 


RR 2.50 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. 
_e College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for 
t: laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
cing, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day following Commence- 
ynt. For the period between semesters the halls will be open and arrange- 
rnts may be made for a limited number of meals in the dining room. 
liring the vacations when the halls are closed, provision for supervised 
ridence at extra cost will be made for those students who have adequate 
1ison for remaining on the campus. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to ; 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the p. 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser a) 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is th, 
given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is ¢. 
rolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the :. 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books with, 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for ea; 
day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the sign| 
approval of his official adviser the course of study which he intends ) 
pursue. Both courses for which college credit is desired and audited cours 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any class 
or exercises of the College except as authorized by his certificate of reg. 
tration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may ? 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon 3 
selection has been made of the department in whcih a student is chie’ 
interested or intends to do his major work, advice should be sought fra 
the chairman of this proposed major department. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult |? 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of ? 
upper division. | 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-lt 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the - 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of 1? 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semest. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor ny 
a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester witht 
incurring a grade of failure. | 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in ters 
of units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in ® 
classroom throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one ut 
when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
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Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
:dmum, exclusive of physical education activity, for which a student 
;7 register without formal permission through the office of the Registrar. 
-uests to register for less than twelve units or for more than eighteen 
; granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved by appropriate 
{ers of the College. 


' If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished 
“k or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following 


-ester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


4 


EXAMINATIONS 


_ Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
cuired of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required 
<1 partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any 
«ular, mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such 
«.ciencies and disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one 
(lar is charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make 
)a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


_A student’s scholastic standing is indicated by the following grades: 
\excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; Inc., Incomplete; Con., 
iidition; F, Failure. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
sing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
less or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
's grade is given only with the written permission of the Dean of the 
‘ulty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor 
ny determine. 


_ A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
h: the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
12x method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than 
Jnay be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the 


ke of the semester in which it was incurred. 


| A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
| calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


_Innstructors file with their erade reports at the end of each semester 
“ten statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions and 
lures. In the case of an Incomplete or a Condition, the statement indi- 
“8 the work necessary to attain a final grade. 
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Students registered for graduate credit in those courses for which ere 
uate credit may be obtained toward either the General Secondary Credent 
or the degree of Master of Arts may be given one of two grades: “P”, in 
cating satisfactory work, or “F”’, indicating failing, or unsatisfactory gr; 
uate work. Graduate students registered in other courses are graded 
accordance with the regular grading system for undergraduates. In exce 
tional cases a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the 
structor in charge of the course. Where this is done, a grade of “P” m 
be filed within one year in order to receive credit for the course. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholars} 
of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each cou 
according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of | 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of 
1 grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condit; 
or Failure. A student’s grade point average is determined by dividi: 
the total number of grade points which he receives at the end of a semes! 
by the total number of units for which he is registered in that semest’ 
No grade points are assigned for Physical Education activity courses, auc 
ed courses, or courses completed through independent study and exami. 
lion. 


An Incomplete is not taken into account in estimating this avera: 
Upon the removal of an Incomplete, however, the student’s permanent 1: 
ord is changed to show the resultant grade point average. a 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point a\- 
age of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this averagell 
the end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation! 
one whose record for the previous semester shows an Incomplete or Fail 
is limited to a maximum of sixteen units. 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end 08 
semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point aver‘ 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 4 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may’ 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Commi” 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. | 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee)” 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of ne 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 1! 
vidual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualificat”® 


} 
| 
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ome a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be given 
. Occidental College for work completed at another institution by a stu- 
it who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification can not 
given a clear record for transfer. 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the work of the final 
nester and for a student’s entire course is required for graduation. 
: ndards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the rules 
erning upper division requirements. 


_ Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made near the 
idle and at the close of each semester. The mid-semester reports, how- 
-r, do not become a part of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at 
/3ses and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing attendance and 
y lining the penalties imposed for absences are published with the schedule 
classes at the beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


_ With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to 
I Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to with- 
lw from the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dis- 
rsal. A student who discontinues his work without complying with these 
<uirements receives Failures for all courses in which he was registered 
ihe time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registra- 
in and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. 


| CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


_ Fresuman: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 


id on pages 26-28. 
SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


_ Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction 
he lower division requirements outlined on pages 49-50. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the sty 
in the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and ; 
member of society. 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the stu 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain } 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or n 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory pers 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally: 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelo 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes prim: 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, underst) 
ing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts r 
gram. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive s: 
in one or more areas of concentration. 


Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1946 will foc 
degree requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the : 
of their matriculation. Beginning with the freshman class enterin 
September, 1946, each student will be expected to meet the folloi 
requirements in order to qualify for formal recommendation by the fal 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according tl 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses aid 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units uk 
credited toward the degree from any one department. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. a 
these units shall be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive 
remaining two units will be satisfied through completion of Social Sen 


1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History and one i 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 8: 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education act 
For women, a requirement of two hours per week is in effect throu}® 


| 
| 
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esh term of the undergraduate course; for men, the requirement includes 
+ ee hours of activity per week during the four terms of the lower division 


31 the passing of a swimming test. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
t> final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
vits per semester. 


_ Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
lt the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
curses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
enester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
(amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The*fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the com- 
‘ehensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least 
«x weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student who wishes to become a candidate for the degree of 
achelor of Arts from Occidental College is expected to complete in the 
st two years of his course the following lower division requirements: 


EES SEES Sie ie ee eS 16 units 
IRS CICNCE 226.885. eon secede na cle 12 units 
Es ee 10 units 
BUMEEMRLOTNDOSIUON 82.552. -.-enarar cote canronenee eens 4 units 
De 4, units 
ESP MO DAN UAC E oo occa eee eel. 8-0 units 
ME PATCTALUTG ooo occ eden 4-0 units 
a ea ea 6-18 units 
Maieinelower division’ -.................--.--..-...--.----. 64, units 


‘roficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
written or spoken), English Composition and Speech. A student who demonstrates 
‘oficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course in 
ny of these subjects may register for the second semester of the course. Demonstra- 
on of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of one of 
1€se subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting elective work for 
1e required course. 


/orelgn Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
pee. until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
1on electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It 


Bee however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will . 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of conc. 
tration. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of j. 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his maj: 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major departm« 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for gene 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall : 
distributed as follows: 


SOcIAL SCIENCE: Throughout the four semesters of the freshman a] 
sophomore years. A course of four units per semester which integra: 
history and the social, religious, economic, political and psychologii 
developments of man. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: Throughout the freshman year and one semes| 
of the sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) scier: 
courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion [ 
Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronomy ) 
or Geology 30. 


HUMANITIES: Throughout the sophomore year. An integrated cow: 
of five units per semester in literature, art and music. 


-EncuisH Composition: Throughout the freshman year, two units 


semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as stal 


above. 


SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, unl: 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated above. 


ForEeicn LANncuAGE: Throughout either the freshman or the sopl: 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
cated above. A four unit course each semester in either written or spoki 
language unless the student can pass either an end-of-course examinati! 
in a language as given at Occidental College or a proficiency test showi? 
superior achievement in any language not given in this institution. 


BrpLicAL LITERATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore y¢! 
unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated a 
Four units from Religion 1-22, inclusive. 


ELecTIvEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore yer 
to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a who. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the studer’ 
proposed major subject or which best suit his individual needs a 
interests. 


} 
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UPPER DIVISION 


_ Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students 
,o have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, 
, degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has 
yt all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degre of Bachelor of Arts 
, outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
f the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has 
ered the upper division, provided this work completes the total required 
ja minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper 
Jision work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
vich will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall 
sect one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his 
iper division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the 
cairman of the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
(uncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 60- 
15). The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ints, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
lits, no less than 20 or more than 24 may be required toward the com- 
}zhensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
cher in that department or in related departments. 


_ 2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
cnester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 
ls sequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as 
jblished in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The com- 


jchensive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
lord, 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
lce a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
‘ecial consideration is recommended by his major department. 


| Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
(urse examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3. A student transferring from another institution who is grante 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimy, 
of 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of whi must | 
in his major subject. 


4, Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semester 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of i} 
major group or department throughout all semesters of the upper divisio 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requir 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required { 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In genere 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower divisic 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department | 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary fi 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarsh 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of ea 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has enter 
the upper division, may be made only with the permission of the De: 
of the Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject becau 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probatio 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualific 
tion from the College. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent stu: 
is offered to upper division students through the privilege of obtaini 
credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by such stud 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit may be > 
established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which is publish 
at the beginning of each term. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizesi 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desiral? 
preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is + 
forded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited ? 
ederits. indaviden! needs and to provide for the subjects which are spe: 
fied by various professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Si: 
gestions concerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various Vor 
tional and professional fields are included in departmental announceme' 
in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; s° 
dents interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as in’ 
cated. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree requir 
ments as outlined on pages 48-52. 


| 
| 
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Page 

Reference Adviser 
B iness or Commerce ........-.----------------------eeeeveeeeecteeees 2 Dunn 
Rineering: Chemical ................-.---------1------------ 68 Brantley 

Minmeand Petroleum. ._-.......--.-.-----.-::--- 83 Smiley 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical.......... 113 Bollman 

F eign Service, Government Service or Law........ 89 McKelvey 
J.rnalism OS a a SS eR eR eee 79 Kurtz 
L rary ee oe an den nn on 8 gona =- =e on ng Senne enone enna 95 McCloy 
DeMEETETSEL poco arena nnn anna nec enen ens 03, 64 Selle 
\aistry and Religious Education ..................-.-...----- 106 Noble 
IE ER ee 98 Hartley, Swan 
NISING ....--.--------+-----------00--ceenceecceeee te teee sec eec ents eteneeeces 04 ~=Field 
ESSER ee 117 Brighouse 
Fysical Education, TET Sega EIS aS Mi eas 110 Trieb, Hodgdon 
A ee 72, 117 Day, Brighouse 
REISS TS SS IS ee arene cee ne nea 129 Moore 


Special suggestions are offered concerning the following fields: 


MepicinE: Students who plan to go to medical school are advised 
include in their high school programs the following subjects: English, 
lee years; German or French, two years in one language; Algebra, one 
11 one-half years; Geometry, one year; Trigonometry, one-half year; 
(emistry, one year; and electives including preferably Physics, Biology 
) additional foreign language. 


’ The mathematical and physical sciences are being increasingly recom- 
nnded by medical schools as prerequisites for admission and pre-medical 
s dents are advised, therefore, to elect courses in these subjects whenever 
rssible. Although students following a pre-medical course are expected to 
fill all lower division requirements by the end of the sophomore year, 
‘tain of these requirements may be deferred to the upper division on 
rommendation of the special adviser. 


The student is advised to complete the four-year course whenever 
(ssible before entering a medical school. Upon petition to the Faculty 
(mmittee on Classification, permission may be granted to substitute the 
fst year of the course in a Class A School of Medicine in lieu of the 
firth year of the regular course for the A.B. degree, but this privilege 
ll be extended only to students who have satisfactorily completed the 
ist three years of their course at Occidental College. A student granted 
irmission to make this substitution for his fourth year will be required 
| take a special comprehensive examination in his major subject at the 
‘d of his third year of work at Occidental College. 

An outline of the program for students who elect the three year pre- 
dical program may be obtained from the pre-medical adviser. 

_ Pre-dental training, acceptable at accredited Colleges of Dentistry, is 
-ered at Occidental College. For information concerning this work con- 
‘It the special adviser for pre-medical students. 

Pre-dental students who complete the three year pre-medical program 

| Occidental College (see above) and satisfactorily complete the first year 


a PRE-NURSING COUR: 


of an accredited College of Dentistry will be granted the A.B. degree unc. 
the same conditions as pre-medical students. For further information, 
sult the special adviser for pre-medical students, Dr. Raymond M. Selle, 


Nurses’ Course: Requirements for admission to many of the . 
credited schools of nursing can be completed by good students within t) 
years of work at Occidental College. The requirements of the professio] 
schools vary, however, and if a Saat has chosen the school of nursi; 
in which she ultimately wishes to enroll, that school should be consul 
concerning its specific requirements for entrance. In some instances it my 
be necessary to supplement the work taken at Occidental by summer sessj) 
courses elsewhere to meet specific requirements of the professional scho; 
not included in the Occidental College curriculum. 


It is highly recommended that the four-year program leading to i: 
degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering the professioil 
school, since students with such a background are more adequately p. 
pared for leadership in the field of nursing. It is possible, howey, 
through a combination of three years of work at Occidental and complet) 
of the three-year course in an accredited school of nursing to qualify x 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from Occidental College at the end of ¢ 
course. Where this is done, the student must meet all of the requireme: 
for the degree as outlined on pages 48-52 with the exception that unc- 
tributed credit equivalent to thirty units, twenty of which may be coun: 
as of the upper division, will be granted for the work of the hospital scho. 
In some departments of the College the specific requirements for « 
major may be reduced by a maximum of ten units on the basis of the wk 
completed in the professional school. A special comprehensive examinat'r 
in her major subject must be passed at the end of her third year by eit 
pre-nursing student who wishes to qualify for a degree under this plan. 


Within the framework of the general requirements for the degree | 
Bachelor of Arts the following specific courses must be included: Biolc; 
1-2 (General), 51 and 51L (Human Anatomy), 113 (Physiology), 16 
oe a course in General Chemistry; Psychology 1 his} 
tory 


For further information, consult the special adviser for pre- nurse 


students, Dr. Hazel Field. 
SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide opportunity fo: 
variety of types of students, including advanced undergraduates and gr 
uate students as well as qualified adults not candidates for a degree, ( 
explore selected fields within the liberal arts and their special applicati! 
to education, professional improvement, social problems, administratil 
public policy and international affairs. The 1947 Summer Session will 01 
June 23 and close August 1. 


Detailed information concerning the Summer Session is available i¢ 
bulletin, published during the spring semester, which will be furnis 
upon request addressed to the Office of the Resistcan, | 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which ade- 
i facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General poli- 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but 
spility i in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
ram of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and 
et. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a foundation for 
oral study at another institution, toward attainment recognized by the 

cee of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 
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Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 

ive, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate stand- 
cauthorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several depart- 
es of the College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of 
eer of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for 
hission, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regard- 
‘eraduate students and nominates candidates for the degree of Master 
rts. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking 
Lission to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several 
cths in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow suf- 
‘at time for full consideration of each individual. 


‘Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a formal 
) ication for admission to graduate standing. In addition, aaah applicant 
) previously registered as a degree ele at Gertiental College is 
Jd to present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimates of 
“nal qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a small 
1ograph and a two dollar application fee. This fee is non-refundable. 
rtude tests also are required of all applicants for admission. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a college 
‘iniversity approved by the Association of American Universities is 
{sary for admission to graduate standing. In exceptional cases persons 
-utstanding qualifications may be admitted to graduate study without a 
1 elor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses may be required if 
«applicant’s previous work does not provide a satisfactory basis for the 
uate study which he wishes to pursue. 


After his formal application and credentials have been filed with the 
€strar, the applicant is given an appointment with an adviser who assists 
| ie preparation of a preliminary outline of his entire graduate program. 
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~The applicant’s file of credentials, including his preliminary prograr 
reviewed by the Graduate Committee, which determines whether his a 
cation shall be accepted or rejected. 


Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candi 
for an advanced degree or for a teaching credential. Such candida 
approved only after the student has demonstrated his ability to do . 
of the quality required for his particular objective. 


Every graduate student is admitted subject to such general regula 
of the College as are not altered by those of the pate Committee, 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


During the academic year 1946-47, candidates for the degree of M 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chem 
Economics, Education, English, History and Political Science, Music, F 
cal Education for Men, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed 
toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departmer 
stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses comp’ 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates fom 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candi’ 
major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee and (c) the Dean of the’ 
ulty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following rei 
ments: : 


1. The completion of twenty-four units.of graduate credit at \ 
dental College, one-half of which shall be in courses numbered 2 
above. This work shall include an acceptable thesis, for which not 1 
than four units of credit will be granted. Hi 


2. Satisfactory completion of an approved program of study. Ai 
mum of one-half of a student’s graduate work must be completed 1: 
major department. The remainder may be chosen either from cours 
the major department or from related work in other departments to 0 
a consistent plan of study. Work may be done in connection with riu 
courses or partly or wholly as research or special study carried on 1 
the direction of the department. 


Before submitting his application for admission to the Graduate 
mittee, a student seeking to obtain the degree of Master of Arts mus¢ 
sult the chairman of the department in which he wishes to pursue a‘! 
uate major and under his direction must prepare a preliminary outlé 
work proposed for the degree. This outline shall include a list of pr¢ 
courses, a statement of the purpose of the research and the plan? 
followed, and a statement of the proposed thesis; it shall be presen’ 
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.3raduate Committee by the Registrar with the application and admis- 
credentials. Once approved, this outline can be changed only through 
ission of the Graduate Committee. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
. the needs of each individual student provided all of the work re- 
id for the degree, including both course work and thesis, shall be 
leted within a period of five calendar years. Because of the emphasis 
-d on the quality of graduate work, however, not more than twelve 
‘ may be taken in any one semester by a student who is or who expects 
[:quently to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
;2e of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has 
2:pproval of the Graduate Committee and provided all work, including 
2s, is completed within five years. The summer session program of a 


vidate for the degree of Master of Arts is limited to a maximum of four 
tee 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to complete 
use work for the advanced degree, the student shall ask his major adviser 
recommendation of his candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts. If 
| recommended by his department, his application will be acted upon 
‘ie Graduate Committee and the Dean of the Faculty. 


3. The passing of a final comprehensive examination. In cases where 

sorogram is highly specialized, the Graduate Committee may require 
athe final examination cover a broader field than that represented by 
rch and thesis, 


4. The completion of a thesis on the subject and according to the plan 
joved by the Graduate Committee. It is expected that this thesis will 
date ability to correlate materials and to formulate and express inde- 
tent judgment, and that it shall be fully approved by the major depart- 
* before it is presented to the Graduate Committee for final review. 
expected that there will be variations among the several fields of 
Wy concerning the length and organization of thesis material, and that 
ce department shall be responsible for indicating the form in which theses 
eo be presented. 


A typewritten original and one good carbon copy of each thesis ap- 
0 -d by the major department shall be presented to the Graduate Com- 
ite at least four weeks before commencement. If approved by the Com- 
te and the Dean of the Faculty, these two copies shall be deposited with 
 ollege Librarian. A fee of $3.00 per copy is charged for binding. 


». Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must have met the 
drements of the Act of the California State Legislature concerning 
“il in United States History and United States Constitution (see page 
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SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Students wishing to complete work at Occidental College toward a | 
fornia General Secondary Credential are requested to file applications 
credentials in accordance with procedures as outlined on pages 55-56, 7 
preliminary outlines of proposed graduate work as submitted to the ( 
uate Committee should be prepared in consultation with both the chai 
of the Department of Education and the chairman of the student’s n 
department. Once approved, such an outline can be changed only thr 
permission of the Graduate Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the general secor 
credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the S 
of Education (pages 129-130). Programs of graduate students seeking 
ommendation by Occidental College for this credential must include « 
fied courses in Education, graduate course work in approved major: 
minor fields and a final comprehensive examination in the appli 
major subject. These requirements may be met in part by transfe 
satisfactory records from other institutions. On recommendation o 
major adviser a candidate for the secondary credential who satisfac! 
passed a final comprehensive examination in his major subject at | 
dental College within two years previous to the completion of require: 
for the credential may be excused from further examination in that su| 


Graduate credit toward the general secondary credential may | 
tablished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements | 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics and Sociology, Educi 
English, History and Political Science, German, French, Spanish, M 
matics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology and Speech. 


At the beginning of the semester in which he proposes to cor)! 
work for the credential, the student shall ask his major adviser at 
chairman of the Department of Education for final approval of his 1 
dacy. This approval will be granted by the Graduate Committee only’ 
applicant is fully recommended on the basis of fulfillment of profeso 
requirements for the credential, mastery of subject matter and Bre 
fitness for teaching. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential a) 
the degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objectives! 
filing application for admission to graduate standing, and in case of cal 
between requirements for the credential and for the degree, those fr 
primary objective as stated shall take precedence over other requiree! 
The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not pis 
to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and the aa 
degree within two semesters. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into seven groups 
‘nter-related departments as follows: I. ENGLISH AND SPEECH; II. For- 
+ Lancuacss: Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish; III. Socra Sciences: Economics and Sociology, History and 
‘tical Science; IV. NaTuraL ScrENCEs AND MATHEMaTICs: Biology, 
istry, Geology and Geography, Physics and Astronomy, Mathematics; 
SDpUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PsycHo.ocy: VI. PHILOSOPHY 
:Reuicion; VII. Fine Arts: Art, Music, Library Instruction. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
wing pages alphabetically according to departments. 


/Lower division courses are numbered 1] to 99; upper division courses, 
)to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
boratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
» courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent 
91 completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
serequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unless 
description of the course indicates that either half may be taken 
jrately. 


‘The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms 
its, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
tighout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
“or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
e° ription of the course. 


icaattee offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
lication of the catalogue for 1946-47 will be announced in the class- 
hlule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening 
ie semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 


lunced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
nster. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 
led at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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ART 


PROFESSOR YOUNG ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Ho_tmes, Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative al 
and to develop an understanding and appreciaiton of the fine arts of a 
tecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal 
education. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as coi 
in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approa 
to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is desi 
to meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an ini 
gent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural 
those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those 
intend to study art as a profession after completion of their college cor 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of whic 
twenty-unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a f 
unit sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 { 
the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve 1 
shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser f 
courses offered by the departments of Art, English, History, Music, | 
chology, Physical Education, and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequ’ 
from Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70,. 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of. Arts degree will be granted for: 
more than sixteen units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 6° 
69-70, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


]-2. UNDERSTANDING OF ART mn 


A practical key to the understanding and appreciation of the arts. 2 uni Li 
semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION Al 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of form, line and composition in choo 


ink and color; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. 7 
is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semeste 
for materials: $4.00 per semester. 
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6. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART BAER 

Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Application 

,odern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative and com- 

jal fields. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Art 55 


erequisite to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per. semester. Fee 
naterials: $6.00 per semester. 


2. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING BAER 
Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to. be- 


ers. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 per semester. 


6. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING HOLMES 
A practical course in color, composition, and the handling of brush, palette and 
as in painting the living model and still-life. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour lab- 


ry periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for 
ls: $6.00 per semester. 


0. ELEMENTARY WATERCOLOR HOLMES 
_A practical course in color, composition, and the use of brush, colors and paper 
indscape painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either 
may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per 
ster. 

4. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 
Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 


ds). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials 
models: $6.00 per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


| FUNDAMENTALS OF AESTHETICS BAER 


_A study of the aesthetic theories and philosophies concerning the major arts and 


elationship of different art expressions to society. Prerequisite: Art 1. 3 units. 
jen in 1946-47, 


ANCIENT ART YOUNG 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Ce and Rome. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


| CHRISTIAN ART | YOUNG 


[ine origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Rome to the 
€ Gothic period. 2 units, second semester. 
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115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YO 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the 
painters and sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 3 units. Not give 
1946-47. ? 


121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YO 


The rise of realism in western Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries, foll, 
by a consideration of the art of the Baroque period in Italy, Spain and the Low C 
tries. 3 units, first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YO 
The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 


century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France 
England. 3 units, second semester. : 


126. AMERICAN ART Yc 


A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from | 
nial times to the present day. 3 units, first semester. | 


133-134. STUDIES OF CONTEMPORARY ART } 


A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emy 
in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semi 


138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE Yi 


The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions ¢| 
cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with sc 
emphasis on domestic architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


140. ORIENTAL ART YJ 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in ¢ 
China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


153. ELEMENTARY ART A 


A survey course for beginners in drawing, color, design, and elementary al 
combining lectures with laboratory problems. Planned for the non-art major andh« 
desiring the elementary teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Prerequisit« 4 
51. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per seis! 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART Al 
Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; creative comyiit 
in the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other applied & 
Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour lab atc 
periods). 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per semester. 
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162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING BAER 


Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be 
1 separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 per 
ster. 


166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING HOLMES 


Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be 
, separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for models: $6.00 per semester. 


170. ADVANCED WATERCOLOR HOLMES 


Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken 
ately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per semester. 


174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken 
ately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 per semester. 


196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only 
tt majors after consultation with departmental chairman. Either half may be taken 
ately, 2 units per semester. 


198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 


‘Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper 
‘on courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
ted. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
emester. Fee for materials or models: $6.00 per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SELLE PROFESSOR FIELD PRoFEssor S 


By Special Appointment: Mr. McMENAMIN 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a found 
for the understanding of man and his living environment. In additic 
its cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation fo 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical labor 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concer 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three g 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoo 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of whicl 
less than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of inter 
indicated in the following options: : 


In GENERAL BioLocy: Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126,’ 


and elective units; 
In Borany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective . 
In ZooLocy: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 21:: 


elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 2 
adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Cheis 
103, 104, 113; Philosophy 121 or 142; Physics 103; Psychology 13 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be eith: ' 
a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of cours 
Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investiit 
and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL BIOLOGY ; THES?! 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by thy pl: 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and class°a! 
and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The laboratory work qu 
study of selected types of animals and plants. This course or its equivalent 4 
Jor majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing oF ys 
education. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semest: 
oratory fees: Biology 1, $5.00; Biology 2, $7.50. | 
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INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY SELLE, MCMENAMIN 


A survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 
o-hour laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00. 


HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. Intended 
students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equiva- 
(2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


| A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by dis- 
on of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
ods). 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


| Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biology. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detailed 
y of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other 
is. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lab- 
ory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMILEY 


| A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
ods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


» INVERTEBRATES SELLE 


; Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of the 
‘Ous groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 
nits, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


'. SPERMATOPHYTES SMILEY 
Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of the 


| plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. 
oratory fee: $10.00. 


'. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


A study of the physiological processes in the flowering plants, (2 lectures and 
vo-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


1), 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with special 


‘Tence to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. 


| . 
tS1000 and 2 two-hour laboratory periods), 4 units, second semester. Laboratory 
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107. PARASITOLOGY SE 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infe; 
and prevention. (2 lectures). 2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


108. HISTOLOGY SE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special refer 
to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $1 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE Ss 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and an 
tissues. (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 2 units, second semester. Laboratory 
$10.00. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FI 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The labora 
work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entr 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 « 
pleted or in progress, or permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labora 
periods). 5 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


114. NUTRITION ‘FI 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, 
physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age le 
and an introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entr 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 units, se 
semester. 


116. GENETICS Fl 


A study of principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man 
lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY MCMENA! 


The study of the endocrine glands and their functions with special referenc 
reproductive physiology and the problems of growth and development. (2 lectures 
units, first semester. | 


126. BACTERIOLOGY | SMI 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practi: 
microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistr) 
lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratoryé 


$10.00. 


127. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY sJ 


Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in re’ 
to their environment. 2 units, second semester. | 
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130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/ OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may 
ounted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
ive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 
Vlaster of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 113, 114, 116, 
. Course 129-130 also may be credited toward the secondary credential. 
h the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and 
ve are open to properly qualified seniors. 


-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit per 
ester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per unit. 


SEMINAR THE STAFF 


2 units, second semester. 


THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY ASSISTANT PRoFEssor } 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MAacDOoNALD 


The Department of Chemistry offers preparation in the special 
branches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching and resea 
To the student preparing for medicine or related professions, trainin 
offered in the fundamental and applied branches of Chemistry which 
become so basic to these professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to 
liberal arts student an appreciation and understanding of the discove 
methods and place of this subject in our present civilization. | 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Cl. 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 129 and two additional units from Co: 
111, 113, 115, 116. The remaining nine units may be selected, in coi 
tation with the major adviser, to emphasize one of the following field 
concentration: 


For PHYSICAL or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103,107; 
Physics 107, 109. 


For BiocHEMIsTRY: From Biology 113, 126; Physics 107; 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, Physics 109 
and selected courses in Economics. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive e) 
ination through either of the following plans, selection to be made int 
individual case by the departmental chairman: (1) A written examini 
stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of © 
istry 1-2, 21, 102, 103- 104, 105-106; or (2) an approved Lo in 
tigation and a written report on ae project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, ui 
matics through Calculus; Physics 1-2, or equivalent; a reading know! 
of German. | 


{ 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 
1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY BRAN 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, inci 
laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite:? 
school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods th 
term; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term). 9 uni 
semester. Laboratory fee: $12.50 per semester*. 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory Du 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the cou 
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GLASS BLOWING BRANTLEY 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
laboratory periods). 2 units. Laboratory fee: $7.50*. Not given in 1946-47. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric 
sis with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2, or equiva- 
(2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Lab- 
-y fee: $12.50.* 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from 
‘Ichemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to 
alize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory). 4 units, each 
ter. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS MACDONALD 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, 
, water, and fuels. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21]. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lab- 
ry periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $12.50.* 


104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MEAD 


Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications in 
irative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 three- 
laboratory periods). 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $12.50 per semester.* 


106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. 
quisite: Chemistry 21; Physics 1-2; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 lec- 


and ] three-hour laboratory period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.00 
remester, 


INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


aa introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Chem- 
Including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: Physics 1-2 
juwalent; Chemistry 21 and 103. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


—< 


i e deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 


istry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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113. BIOCHEMISTRY M 


Lectures and recitations in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, yitay 
hormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures 
units, second semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANT 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 
or permission of instructor. (2 lectures). 2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY OF PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


An introductory course in the theory and practice of paint, varnish and lac 
manufacture and the testing of raw materials and finished products. Prerequ 
Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: Chemistry 11l. 2 units, second semester. 


129. ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE si 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including’ 
use of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the mai; 
presented in Courses 111, 113, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 
lecture, five hours of laboratory work). 3 units, first semester. Laobratory fee: $12! 


130. ADVANCED LABORATORY II THE S'] 


Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory peril: 
2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $12.50.* 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean ofl 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit ma‘! 
allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the deere | 
Master of Arts for Courses 111, 115. With the approval of the instnit 
in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly quali 
seniors. | 


201-202. RESEARCH THE Sil 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit 
arranged, each semester. Not given in 1946-47. Laboratory fee: $6.25 per unit. 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MACDOAI 


Lectures on applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanis} 
organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instruct« 


lectures). 2 units. Not given in 1946-47, | 


205. THERMODYNAMICS BRADLE 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications | t 
problems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-101. (2 lectures). 21 
Not given in 1946-47. | 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in Cheistr 
the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY MEAD 


Lectures and recitations in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship be- 
chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. 
ctures). 2 units, first semester. 


| 
ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a sys- 
ic study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth and sixth groups of the periodic 
ns. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


_— 


reakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DUNN ProFessor Day ProFeEssor C 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OPLER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DE RyYcKE 


The Department of Economics and Sociology aims to acquaint 
student with the development and nature of economic and social syst 
their organization, institutions and functioning, and offers courses w 
aid in the understanding of fundamental economic and social princi 
Opportuity is offered for three types of majors in this department: 
Economics for those students who desire a broad knowledge of this sub 
especially those preparing for graduate work in Business Administrat 
(2) Economics emphasizing Commerce and Finance for those inter¢ 
in developing a background for business; and (3) Sociology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of whic 
minimum of twenty-four units shall be from courses in this depart 
emphasizing one of three fields as follows: 


ECONOMICS: Courses 101-102, 119-120, 132; nine additional uni 
Economics, of which not more than three units may be chosen « 
Courses 150-165, inclusive. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Courses 101-102, 119-120, 132; nine | 
tional units chosen from Economics 103-148, inclusive; History: 
Political Science 161, 162. Mathematics 11 is recommended ; 
lower division elective. . | 


SOCIOLOGY: Courses 105, 119-120, 151, 154; nine additional n 
chosen from Economics 101-102, 123, 124, 132-165, inclusive; ” 
chology 123 or Religion 154. | 


The remaining twelve units required for the major may be selecte, 
consultation with the major adviser, from additional courses in Econ 
and courses from other departments. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the reci! 
courses specified in the above options and supplementary study unde | 
direction of the major adviser. | 


Prerequisite to the major in Economics or Commerce and Firm 
Economics 1-2, 5-6. - 


Prerequisite to the major in Sociology: Economics 1-2. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS DUNN 


An introductory course dealing with fundamental principles of economics and 
ern economic problems. First semester required of all lower division students who 
, not taken Social Science 1-2, 3-4. Students who have completed either Economics 
: Social Science 1-2 may enroll in Economics 2. 3 units per semester. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


A study of accounting principles and methods. Accounts, records and procedure 
the average business as conducted by a sole proprietorship, a partnership or a 
joration. Analysis of financial statements and elements of cost accounting, auditing 
budgeting. Problems. 3 units per semester. Special Fee: $1.00 per semester. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY 


A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
istry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. Open 
reshmen and sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2 and junior standing. 


-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE DE RYCKE 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and finan- 
organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency conditions in 
United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical bases for 
ign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of foreign 
le, tariff policies and trade restrictions. 3 units per semester. 


-106. PUBLIC FINANCE AND ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 


A study of the financial and economic activities of government, including taxa- 
, public expenditures and social welfare. The second semester deals particularly 
h the relations of government to industry, including problems of railroads, public 
ities, agriculture, and business monopolies. 3 units per semester. 


). CORPORATION FINANCE DE RYCKE 


_A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprises, dis- 
sing the corporate form, promotion, sources of capital, expansion, failure, reorgani- 


Ne of corporations, and the position of the corporation in the social system. 3 units, 
semester, 


7. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION AND MARKETING 
A study of the social, economic and business problems involved in buying, selling 


distributing commodities. 2 units. Not given in 1946-47, 


s 
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119-120. sTATISTICS ; 


The collection, organization, analysis and presentation of economic data 
determination of types, averages, index numbers and trends; graphic present 
No special knowledge of mathematics required. 3 units, per semester. Special 
$1.00 per semester. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES . » 


A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the ; 
trial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evoultion of the U 
‘States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part played by comn 
transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to sophomores. Either half 
be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY 1 


A course designed to present a thorough analysis of the theoretical princip 
economics and a survey of the economic system. The course includes recent de 
ments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as business-cycles, monop. 
competition and economic planning. 3 units, second semester. | 


140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES DE R: 


A survey of international economic policies in the modern period. The 1 
traces the growth of those forces, economic, social, and political which relate to nm: 
economic organization, and analyzes the various schools of international economic |] 
2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capili 
socialism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise it 
each. 2 units, first semester. | 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, acciden 
employment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problem | 
posed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, employers and jy 
ment. While some time is given to historical aspects, the main emphasis is on (1 
problems, developments and proposals. 3 units per semester. 


151-152. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL PROBLEMS {0 


A study of principles and problems pertaining to human relationships as ex és 
in social groups and institutions. Open to all students of at least junior standit, | 
to sophomores with consent’ of the department. 3 units per semester. 


153. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY ‘D 
A study of social origins, of the civilizations of primitive peoples and f 


development of culture. The course is intended as a general introduction to thst 
of anthropology. 2 units, first semester. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, law, 
jon, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and goals of social 
ress. Primarily a senior course. 3 units, second semester. 


158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and move- 
ts with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions in Russia, China, 
<ey and India; the bearing of these social influences upon international relations. 
er half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN” AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved 
nate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the 
ining for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting 
urers. 2 units, each semester. 


-164. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WORK DAY 


Underlying principles of contemporary social work; principal types of social work 
their practicability; a survey of specific public and private welfare agencies. 
ond semester deals with the techniques of case work; investigation, analysis and 
tment of social problems; study of family case records. 2 unit per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
1al work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
rduate Study, Courses 101-102 and above may be taken by graduate 
dents for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
ree of Master of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified 
iors may enroll in graduate courses. 


|-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS THE STAFF 
Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business conditions, 

| to problems related to monetary and credit systems. 3 units per semester. 

). HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT Y DE RYCKE 

A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the 

sical school to the present day. 3 units, first semester. 

0. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


a 


f the Department of Philosophy and Religion 
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EDUCATION 


Proressor Moore PROFESSOR Sin 
AssOcIATE PROFESSOR KINNEY ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssoR Hoy 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TRIEB 
By Special Appointment: Dr. Marsu, Miss Purceiy, Mrs. Isaac 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose profess 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of 
State of California. The courses offered are for the most part those 
cated by the State Department of Education as recommended or req 
for the various teaching credentials. 


MAJOR: (Restricted to candidates for the General Elementary : 
dential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which tw 
‘two units (credited as twenty-six units toward the credential) shal 
in Education 10] or 106, 110, 117, 137, 135-136, 198 and an ele 
course from this department. The remaining sixteen units shall ini 
Art 153, Music 121, Physical Education 107 and 112, and courses sel 
in consultation with the major adviser from additional work in Educ: 
or related courses in Psychology and Speech. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology I, Art 51, Music 3. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be Bast 
the courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. In< 
tion, candidates for the elementary credential must give evidence oft 
proficiency in the statutory school subjects. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SIM. 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational prac: 06 
a democratic society. 3 units, each semester. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SID L 


| 
This course covers the history of education from classical times to the 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. 3 units, each semester 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS Ms 


Statistical procedures applicable to educational problems and educational T rea 
2 units, each semester. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 


A general course dealing with problems of learning, individual differences, mental 
lopment, and personality. 3 units, each semester. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY MOORE 


A study of the relationships between the school and the community, the economic 
social backgrounds of school populations, current social trends and issues as they 
t education, democratic ideology and the school, and education as a social function. 
its, each semester. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education. 2 units, each semester. 


OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MOORE 


A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite 
mments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollment subject to ap- 
al of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. 3 units, each semester. 


PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB AND HODGDON 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, 
observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 
the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
0. 


METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE* 
Problems related to the teaching of high school sciences, including General Sci- 
. 2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
stment and individual guidance. 2 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 
ars who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. Credit toward degree: 
its per semester. Credit toward credential: 4 units per semester. Special fee: $20.00. 


OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY 


A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching procedures 
eae fields of the elementary school program. Frequent periods of observation 
ted to class discussion. 5 units, each semester. 


- CHILD DEVELOPMENT TRIEB 


A study of the mental and physical growth and development of the school child. 
uts, second semester, 


— 


the Department of Biology. 
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150. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM SINCL 
A study of modern elementary school curriculum with special emphasis on met} 

of curriculum construction. 2 units, second semester. 

160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION MAI 


A consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence tre 
and of resultant ideas and practices now current in elementary, secondary and hi; 
education. 2 units, each semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED STUDY IN PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION THE ST, 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to 7 
tice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite pe 
scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. 2 or 3 units, per semester. 


198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART PURC. 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. 2 units, |. 
semester. Fee for materials: $2.50. 


199. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND LANGUAGE IS\ 


Methods in teaching social studies and language in the elementary school, ini 
ing lesson planning and review of subject matter. 2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of b 
Faculty and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive c1l 
toward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary ne 
dential for Courses 101, 105, 106, 110, 117, 119, 133, 142, 160 and * 
196. In addition, Course 150 may be credited toward the advanced de‘ 
and Courses 127 and 129 toward the credential. With the consent ofh 
instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNEY AND M(R 


Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including 1 
dental study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graa 
students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semie 
Special fee: $20.00. 


212. SEMINAR THE Sif 


Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. Aes 
to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2 or 4 units, each semestei 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE _ THE SMF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH 


OFESSOR Kurtz Proressor Houston 
AssoctATE PRoressoR CROISSANT AssocriATE ProFessor ESPEY 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Ricuarps, Mr. Ritter, Miss THompson 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training in 
e use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical and 
tistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of English and 
merican literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural rela- 
ships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literature; 
}) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a fundamental cul- 
ral background for subsequent preparation or experience in various voca- 
ms and professions, as Journalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the 
iw, the Ministry, and such other professions as might profit from a gen- 
al training in this field. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Eng- 
sh 101, 130, 139, 145 and either 15], 152 or 153. In addition, each 
ajor shall select six units from English 124, 132, 135, 155 and twelve 
1its from Courses 128, 129, 136, 137, 144, 167, 168. The remaining units 
iall be chosen in consultation with the major adviser from related fields 
study such as Art, History, Music, Philosophy and Speech. 


Twenty-four units in English, including Courses 101, 130, 139, 145 
id either 151, 152 or 153, together with courses selected by the individual 
udent in consultation with the major adviser, will form the basis of the 
prehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 
_ Required of all students whose work shows deficiency in the essentials of com-— 
sition. No credit. Special Fee: $6.00 to $12.00. 
‘2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


i Required course for those who have not been exempted through a proficiency 
at the beginning of the freshman year. 2 units per semester. 
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51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE CROISs: 


A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the 
partment. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units per semester. 


55-56. INTRODUCTION TO WORLD LITERATURE THE sv) 


A survey of the masterpieces of the literature of the world, studied in ¢ 
historical setting. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. 3 units 
semester. 


61-62. JOURNALISM RIT’ 

News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Either | 
may be taken separately. This course cannot be offered as a prerequisite for ui 
division courses. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, 51-52, or tl 
equivalent. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE ST’ 


The Theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 
D—The informal essay. 

E—Critical writing. 

F—Short story writing. 
G—Versification. 


One of the types is offered each semester. 2 units. | 


110. ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of } 
lish. 2 units. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER : ES 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales 
in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semé 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA KU 
From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis ort! 

Elizabethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. 2 units, first semester. 

129. ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY >. KW 


A survey s the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with i 
attention to Spencer. 2 units, second semester, | 
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). SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 
Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and 
ial background of the period. 3 units, second semester. 


2. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 


ae 


Intensive study of two plays. 2 units . 


5}. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ESPEY 
The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry 

| prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 

}. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY KURTZ 

_ The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers 

the period. 3 units, second semester. 

7. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD ESPEY 
The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Kezts; other 

‘ters of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, second semester. 

). THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 
The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

nits, first semester. 

4. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD ESPEY 
A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 

|ts, first semester. 

>. AMERICAN LITERATURE KURTZ 
A general survey of American literature, with a detailed study of important 

/ters. 3 units, first semester. 

1-152. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 
A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attention to 

idern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Either half may be taken separately. 

j;nits per semester. 

3, MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISSANT 

1 a study of the main novelists and currents of the 20th century. 2 units, each 
er. . 

5. LITERARY CRITICISM HOUSTON 


A study, of the princi mops 
. : principles of literary criticism, particularly as applied to the 
‘lysis of poetry. 3 units, af : i 
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161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM “ary 
Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. This course not acce} 

as credit toward a major in English. 2 units per semester. 

167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE  -HovG 
A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. lh 

half may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE {1 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 p, 
per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the e 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division co’s 
above 110, except 161-162, may be credited as graduate work toward th 
the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts, Cir 
110 also may be credited toward the General Secondary Credential. /i 
the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graia 
courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR THE /Al 


Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE 'A] 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


\FESSOR SMILEY By Special Appointment: Mr. NEUERBERG 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to 
‘sent the natural background to philosophy, history and economics; (2) 
give the college student some immediate contact with the methods and 
als of science; and (3) to provide the requisite training in the upper 
ision for advanced work leading to the graduate schools or to pro- 
fessional work involving geologic data and methods. 


major: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses distributed as 
lows: twenty units in this department including Geology 115-116, 117- 
3 122, 123, 124 and two units from Geology 113, 126, 129-130; the 
aaining sixteen units shall be selected in consultation with the major 
riser from additional courses in Geology, Chemistry 101, Economics 101- 
), or equivalents. 


The comprehensive examination for majors in this department may 
either (1) a written examination based on Courses 1-2, 3-4, 115-116, 
7-118, 122, 123 and 124; or (2) investigation and written report of a 
‘cial project in the field of Geology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 1-2, 3-4; Chemistry 1-2; and Eco- 
nics 1-2. 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to in- 
de Physics 1-2 in their undergraduate program. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


GENERAL GEOLOGY SMILEY 


Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and _ historical 
logy. Required for major in geology. No credit for Geology 1 without completion 
Geology 2. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips). 4 units 
semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per semester. 


MINERALOGY NEUERBERG 


_ Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. No credit for Geology 
ithout completion of Geology 4. (1 lecture and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 3 
's per semester. Laboratory fee: $6.00 per semester. 


~~ 
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15-16. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


A survey of world geography based upon Goode’s Atlas and required readi. 
(2 lectures). 2 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47. 


30. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY SMI: 


A survey course of physical geology. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory pe, 
or field trip). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 1-2 is prerequisite to all upper division courses 


113. GEOLOGY AND GEOMORPHOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
SMIz 


Special attention is given to California. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


115-116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 


(2 lectures). 2 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47. 


117-118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY SMIE 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic value. Prerequisite: Geology’ 
(2 lectures). 2 units per semester. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY SME 
Systematic study of invertebrate fossils of special importance in stratigraphy / 


lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory 
$10.00. 


123. PETROLOGY NEUERIR 
Sight and microscopic determination of rock specimens with instruction ith 


use of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3-4. (2 lectures and 2” 
hour laboratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $12.00. 


124. FIELD GEOLOGY NEUER!R 
Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps and sec’= 


Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry. (1 four-hour laboratory period). 2 units, so 
semester. 


126. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY NEUER'R 


_ A study of the spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. (2 lecture. 
units, second semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Limited to seniors. Individual investigation by qualified students. 2 unit P 
semester. 
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mistORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


‘EssOR HARDY PROFESSOR CLELAND 
AssocIATE ProFEssoR McKELvey 
AssistANT ProFESsoOR DUMKE ASSOCIATE Proressor McCune* 
By Special Appointment: Dr. Mox 


The courses offered by the Department of History and Political Science 
vide training for the understanding of social organization in the present 
the past. Sound knowledge of the field of history and political science 
ssential to the formation of judgments on current conditions in politics 
economics. Selected courses in this department provide a desirable 
oduction to specialized training in the professions of Law, Public Ad- 
istration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


MAJOR IN HISTORY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
ch twenty units shall be from this department, including Courses 101, 
, 103, 104, 105, 106 which are required for the comprehensive examina- 
. The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the 
or adviser, from History-Political Science 155; Art 111, 115; Economics 
-106; Geology 115-116; Philosophy 101-102, 121; and approved courses 
n other departments. 


MAJOR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE: Thirty-six units from upper division 
rses which shall include twenty units from History-Political Science 
-164, inclusive. The remaining sixteen units may be selected, in con- 
ation with the major adviser, from upper division courses in this depart- 
it or related fields. Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall 
jude Courses 151, 152 and 155, together with courses selected in con- 
ation with the major adviser. 


: Prerequisite to the Major in History or in Political Science: Social 
nce 1-2, 3-4. 


All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California 
| required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a 
‘tse in American History and one in the provisions and principles of 
United States Constitution. Freshmen entering in September, 1946, will 
‘sty this requirement through Social Science 2 and 3. Students in course 
> have completed History-Political Science 1 may fulfill the remainder 


> 


' leave of absence. 


of this requirement through either Social Science 2 or History-Polit 
Science 105; those who have completed History-Political Science 2; 
satisfy this requirement through History-Political Science 115; those 
have completed neither History-Political Science 1 nor 2, or equivale 
may take either (1) Social Studies 2 and 3, or (2) History-Political Sci 
105-106; or (3) History-Political Science 152 and either 105 or 106. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Social Science 1-2, 3-4, 
equivalent. | 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY DU: 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. Op: 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester. ; 


102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES DU 


This course deals with the transformation of European life from the four 
the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUE 


A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic E. 
units, first semester. 


104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY = DUK 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. 3 units, second semit 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Hw 


A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial ig 
through the Civil War. 3 units, first semester. 


106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HRD 


A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the psa 
time. 3 units. second semester. 


107-108. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA CLIAN 


2 units per semester. 


109. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA ERD 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies m th, Ne 
World, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social an 
nomic development. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 
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RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


3 units, second semester. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
sd States and the Far East. 3 units. Not given in 1946-47. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 


2 units, second semester. Not given in 1946-47, 


AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE 


Background and survey of the war; postwar planning. 3 units. Not given in 
47, 


116. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLELAND 


A study of the development of England and the British Empire with special 
ence to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
culture of the United States and modern civilization. 2 units per semester. 


118. HISTORY OF CHINA MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest 
s to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the 
ese people. 3 units per semester. 


120. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK 


_A study of the contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural 

rations and influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per semester. 
HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA MOK 

A study of the history and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial 


cies of the imperialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. 3 units, first 
ster. 


| THE POSTWAR FAR EAST MOK 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history and current problems. 3 
', Second semester. 


COVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MCKELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain European 
ctacies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 


| Sive rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sopho- 
s. 3 units, first semester. 
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152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES Meg MCKEI 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Ope 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


A study of the development of the fundamental legal and constitutional princ 
of American government. 3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKEL 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law 
organization in the nation-state system, tcgether with an analysis of the dynamic 
contemporary foreign policies. 3 wnits, first semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKEL 


An analysis of the traditional and present day objectives of American diplon 
3 units, second semester. 


157. PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKEI 


An analytical approach to politics as “the study of influence and the influen 
emphasizing the devices by which the “few” control the “many”, with particular 
erence to the American scene. 3 wnits, first semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION i 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the pla 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying prin’ 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first semt 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | 
| 

A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and aa 
alysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrato.a 
the public employee. 3 units, second semester. . 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW 


A course dealing with those principles of law which are of value to the bune 
man, including Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporation, Negotiable Papeia! 
Sales. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE 


A study of the general principles underlying all municipal and internation 12 
as stated by leading schools of jurists. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second ser ste 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their loce su 
divisions. 3 units, first semester. 
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MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND PROBLEMS OF CITY PLANNING 


A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 
ses, Special emphasis is given to the rise of planning in the development of Ameri- 
sities. 3 units, second semester. 


196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
emester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
al work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
luate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
sral Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper 
ion courses in this department. 


212. SEMINAR IN HISTORY HARDY 


2 units per semester. 


SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MCKELVEY 


Problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action through propa- 
a and pressure groups. Open to seniors. 2 units, first semester. 


SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THOUGHT MCKELVEY 


Case studies of the manner in which great political theorists have rationalized 


be schemes for the organizing of governmental power. Open to seniors. 2 units, 
1d semester. 


_ THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


‘\ 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


HUMANITIES 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the departments of Art, 


lish and Music. 


THE HUMANITIES Sian rer 
The historical approach to the study of literature, art and music, with emphasis 
nderstanding and appreciating the characteristics and interrelationships of these 
nities in various world epochs as a part of man’s cultural heritage. 5 units per 
ster, Not given in 1946-47, 
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LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a }; 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first y 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The up 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reas 
able mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper divi 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages ch 
for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses | 
side the department as may be advised in each individual case by the er 
committee of advisers. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in French, German, and Spa: 
The minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from uw) 
division courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elec: 
the remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside: 


department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual : 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study ’ 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within! 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in who! 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103( 
105-106, 125, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, | 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101- 102, 1031 
105-106, 107-108, 125, 195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of 
semester. | 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean ¢ 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate studentsn 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Fa 
103 to 125, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 125, inclusive; and for Gan 
103 to 108, inclusive. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


FIRST YEAR GREEK 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or the 
als. 4 units each semester. Not given in 1946-47. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFressor BICKLEY 
CIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Butt 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for 
ch IR without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
ed techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-tech- 
fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and 
osition. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students 
ing with 3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units 
emester. 


‘UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
? 102 the ability to understand spoken F rench. 


102. ADVANCED FRENCH FIFE 


aie a composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lec- 
in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE THROUGH THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIFE 


é a survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 

i): a in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 

; rr fa 4 age of Classicism ; philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists and artists 

Ind ap century. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 
» frerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester. 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE 
Victor Hugo and the age of Romanticism; Balzac and the age of realism; lit 


tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine arts of modern France, Prerequi 
~ French 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47, 


125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES 
French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French, 


quired of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a@ major. 
requisite: French 101-102. 3 units, one semester. Not given in 1946-47. 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach) TAY 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, compos 
conversation. No credit for German IR without German 2R. 4 units per semester 
1-25. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAY 

Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’: 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semi 
Not given in 1946-47. 
3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TA. 

Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition? 
versation. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students | 
ing with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take Gir 
4. 4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAL 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. 
requisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION Tih 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written Gm 

3 units per semester. 

103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE T/L 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the dh 
times to the present. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47. 
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06. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the 
and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 wnits 


mester. 


08. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 


Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; 
of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. 
iven in 1946-47. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN (Reading Approach) FIFE 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Italian texts. No credit 
alian 1R without Italian 2R. 4 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47. 

ELEMENTARY ITALIAN (Speaking Approach) FIFE 
Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 


ed techniques. No credit for Italian 1S without Italian 2S. 4 units per semester. 
iven in 1946-47. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) DAY™ 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. 4 units per semester. 
‘edit for Russian 1R without Russian 2R. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 
‘sh IR without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 

} 
| ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


Bae etary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
‘Yd techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per semester. 


‘he Department of Economics and Sociology. 
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3-4. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH THE - 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Span 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in 
ish in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high 
Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expec 
take Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simp 
tures in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE BIC 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civil; 
as reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, } 
and drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 1 
3 units per semester. : 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN BI 


A study of the literary movements of the nineteenth century and the | 
tendencies of the twentieth through the works of representative Spanish autho; 
fine arts in modern Spain. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semest 
given in 1946-47. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BIK 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their wor 
the time of the Conquest through the first three decades of the twentieth n 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1946-47. 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES : BK 
} 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Ja 
Required of candidates for the secondary credential offering Spanish as a maj: 
requisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC oy, Instructor 


Jecidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
rianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
sirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
dited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
acy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
rk outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


in California a spcial credential in librarianship is required of high 
] librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
‘eraduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary 
ntial (see pages 129-130) with the exception of practice teaching. 


SE OF THE LIBRARY McCcLoy 


{ course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
: facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of 
ication; the making of bibliographies. 2 units, second semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


ssor ALEXANDER ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DIECKMANN 


Mr. CuL.ey, Instructor 


[he Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
mental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary 
ematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) 
ve preparation to those students who look toward professional mathe- 
s after graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, or 
dustrial applications. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, 
y-one units must be in Mathematics, and shall include courses 101, 
103, 107, 108, 199 and either 105 or 106. In general, the remainder 
€ major work should be taken outside the field of mathematics in 
dance with programs planned in individual cases by consultation 
the major adviser. 


96 MATHEMAT 


A major in this department also requires, as a comprehensive ey 
ination, the completion of an individual project in mathematics, with — 
and written reports. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 4 and 5. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students - 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-112, 
clusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


]1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE s' 
A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unpre’ 


to enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who h; 
good background of high school mathematics. 3 units, each semester. | 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY THE S. 
The study of trigonometric equations and identities, with applications inv 


the use of logarithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry and Cou: 
or equivalent. 3 units, each semester. | 


3. COLLEGE ALGEBRA THE §\ 


Algebra beyond the basic minimum included in Course 1. Prerequisite: Cou 
or equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 


4. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE {! 


Plane and solid analytic geometry, with associated topics. Prerequisite: 4 
of high school mathematics, or courses 1 and 2. 5 units, each semester. 


5. CALCULUS I THE |! 


Differential Calculus and an introduction to integral calculus. Prerequisite: 
4. 5 units, each semester. | 


11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE DIECK A 
A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depreil 


valuation of bonds, and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half years ch 
school algebra. 3 units, each semester. | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. CALCULUS II THE [! 


Integral calculus and certain topics in advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Co's 
3 units, each semester. ‘ 
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CALCULUS III ALEXANDER 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 101. 3 units, first semester. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 
A study of ordinary and partial differential equations, with applications to prob- 
in geometry, physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 5 units, 
| semester. 

VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 
[he algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
matical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, second semester. 

COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXANDER 


Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 
formal mapping and to the evaluation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
01. 2 units, first semester. 

THEORY OF EQUATIONS DIECKMANN 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numeri- 
nd algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. 
quisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three, and N dimensions; 
ormations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, second semester. 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY DIECKMANN 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon their 


if and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 108. 2 units. Not given in 


SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 
ts, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


Water E. Hartiey, Director of Department and James G. Warren 
Professor of Organ and Theory 


Euta Beat (GARNETT), Teacher of Voice 
BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 
Epmunp A. CYKLerR, Associate Professor of Instrumental Music 
Atta Grimes, Teacher of Cello 

Cora Burt Lauripsen, Instructor in Music 
WituiAM B. Otps, Teacher of Voice 
LEONARD STEIN, Teacher of Piano 

*LOUISE STONE, Associate Professor of Harmony, Theory and Organ 


Howarp S. Swan, Associate Professor of Church Music and Director 
of Choral Music and Teacher of Voice 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the ap 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to bec 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual 
struction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other in; 
ments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organ 
tions. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential par 
the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which: 
less than twenty-three units shall be from this department, with the: 
mainder selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from Music: 
related departments. : 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 100, | 
105, 109-110, 113, 125-126, 125L-126L, 111 or 211; Rev: 
MENDED: Music 108, 211 or 212, 117 or 217; six units « 
upper division courses in Aesthetics, Art, Literature or Langu’ 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 100, 108, 
110, 113, 117, 125-126, 125L-126L, two units from upper ? 
sion applied music; RECOMMENDED: two additional units © 
upper division applied music; Music 102; eight units from v} 
division courses in Aesthetics, Art, Psychology or Language 

(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL ENSEMBLE: REQUIRED: Music { 
102, 108, 109-110, 113, 117, or 217, 171-172, 214 or 215 or! 
RECOMMENDED: two additional units from upper division apli 
music; Music 125-126, 125L-126L; five units from Acstti 
Art, fans Psychology, Speech. 


*On leave of absence. 


JSIC 99 
(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE: REQUIRED: Music 
100, 102, 108, 109-110, 113, 125-126, 125L-126L, two units from 

upper division applied music; RECOMMENDED: Music 105, 117, 

or 217; two additional units from upper division applied music; 

six units from Aesthetics, Art, Languages, Literature, Psychology. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
. required courses specified under each of the above options, and on 
monstrated musical ability. As evidence of this ability the student must 
her present an original manuscript composition in larger or cyclic form 
), or program a satisfactory recital (B), or train and present in concert 
ensemble group, either choral (C) or instrumental (D). 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 
1: Music 11-12 and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
te a minimum of forty hours in Music, including requirements for a 
jor in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is required 


0 for this credential, including Education 206. For further information, 
pages 129-130. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Training in listening is based on recognizing and locating particular musical 
ues at actual hearings of assigned recorded music chosen largely from standard 
nphonic masterpieces. Not open to entering freshmen. 2 units, first semester. 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


A study similar to Music 1 is made of material drawn from German Lieder, 


era, and Symphonic Poems and Suites. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 2 units, 
‘ond semester. 


SOLFEGGE AND VOICE STONE, SWAN 


; Elementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics. This course, or 
livalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching Creden- 
|. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this credential. No credit 
vard the degree for Music majors. 4 units, each semester. 


). SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION mI ASL 


Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 


es from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two parts, and simple 
ids. 3 units per semester. 
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11-12. HARMONY , STO 


Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melod 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 units per semester. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY STO 


Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords, | 
requisite: Music 11-12, 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Courses 109-110 and 121]: Ms 
11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS AND FORM ~ $Tc 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; structural analysis, f 
simple song forms through sonata. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. 3 units, sec 
semester. 


101. CHURCH MUSIC sw 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at 
ignated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 4 units. Not given in 1946-4 


102. CHURCH MUSIC 2 sy. 
Choral conducting and accompaniment; choir organization. 2 units. Not giveii 

1946-47. 

103. INTRODUCTORY COMPOSITION HART: 
Study of factors contributing to cadential feeling and unity, classic and moda 


comparative analysis of formal structure from song through sonata. Prerequisite: Ms 
11-12, 13, 100, or their equivalents. 2 units, first semester. | 


104. COMPOSITION HART: 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song writing. Prerequi'é 
Music 100 or 103. 2 units, second semester. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTE 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 2 units, second semié 


108. CONDUCTING CYKE 
Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in ie 

practical application. 2 units, first semester. 

109-110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HAR'E 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnin 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Up 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 
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COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prerequisite: Music 104. 
ts, first semester. 


INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


Interpretation of music in theory and performance; its bases in experience and 
‘al structure. Practical applications and demonstration. Prerequisite: Music 13 
100 or equivalents. 2 units, first semester. 


MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES CYKLER 


Their relationship in the development of the symphony. Prerequisite: upper divi- 
standing. 3 units, first semester. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY CYKLER 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school 
tory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Music 3 or equivalent completed or in 
e; candidacy for a state teaching credential. 2 units, second semester. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY CYKLER 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school reper- 
Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential; 
c 11-12; membership in an ensemble. 2 units, second semester. 


126. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS . CYKLER 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and _ transcriptions. 
equisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units per semester. 


,126L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS CYKLER 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 125- 
yr in progress. I unit per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


‘Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved 
he Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
ents may receive graduate credit toward the. General Secondary Cre- 
ial for Music 109, 110, 113, 117, 121, 122, 125, 126 and courses in 
lied Music numbered above 200. Music 113, 117, 125, 126 are accepted 
raduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Qualified seniors may 
ll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY, CYKLER 


mi great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; 
nal music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 


site: Music 109-110. Either half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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211-212. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY, Cy) 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic 
forms; advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent, } 
half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


213. INTERPRETATION HAR’ 


Study in musical Esthetic and Criticism, related to music in performance. 
parisons discussed. Styles and Periods. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or conse 
instructor. 2 units. 


214. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR ¢ 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics 
ministry of music; administration of a graded choir program. Discussion and eyali 
of various individual practices and problems. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 13, 101 
or equivalents established by examination. 2 units. Not given in 1946-47, | 


215-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR ( 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and s; 
in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, relatiori 
Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 102, or equivalents | 
lished by examination. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semeste 
given in 1946-47. 


217. MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES CY! 


The age of Bach and Handel as related to the humanities. Prerequisite: | 
109 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE |! 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in Applied Music for credit toward the c3 
of Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Departmen: 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passin 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membis 
in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. On 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each {0 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of st 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units wl 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units 1! 
oretical music. 
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MUSIC FEES 


Payable upon notice from Comptroller's office. 


SSRIS (5 | 2 $60.00 
actice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 
Geeeour daily (five days per week) -.......220.0...22 ieee 7.50 


actice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 
Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .............222..20.2.22:200-10-0--- 9.00 


actice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 
Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .............2.2---:---0-::eeee-e00-+ 5.00 


sistration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment 5.00 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


54, PIANO BROCKLEBANK, STEIN 
64. ORGAN HARTLEY 
74, VOICE SWAN, OLDS, BEAL 
84, VIOLIN CYKLER 
88. CELLO GRIMES 


For rules governing individual credit in Applied Music, see page 102. 


92. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
C-92C. VOCAL ENSEMBLE GROUPS SWAN 
96. ORCHESTRA CYKLER 
C-96C. BAND CYKLER 
98. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE CYKLER 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


1-152, etc., PIANO; 161. ORGAN; 17]. voice; 181. vioLIn; 185. CELLO. 
For rules governing individual credit in Applied Music, see page 102. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


These are graded on musicianship of performance as much as on ac- 
tacy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be accepted if 
thorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be passed 
‘or to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


ADMITTING TO LOWER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO OR ORGAN (given at the Piano) 


ScaLEs—AlI] major and minor scales (harmonic and melodic) at the oc 
metronome at 66, four notes to a beat, fluently. 


BacH—Two part invention. 
Memory—Any standard composition. 


SIGHT-READINGC—A hymn and a second-grade piece. 


VOICE 


ScaLEs—Major and minor scales at 50 or above, in correct intonation. 
SicHT-READING—A hymn or an easy song. 
Piano—A simple accompaniment accurately played. 


Memory—Any standard song. 


VIOLIN 


“ScaLes—As in Schradieck Scale Studies, Part I. 


STupies—Sevcik Technic, Part I; Hermann, Part I; Keyser, Progre 
Studies or similar studies. 


Memory—Solos in first position. (Consult instructor). 


ADMITTING TO UPPER DIVISION CREDIT: 
PIANO 


ScaLes—Major and parallel minors (melodic and harmonic) in unis} 
104, four notes to the beat, four octaves; in parallel thirds and x 
at 88. 


Bacu—One three-part Invention (memorized). 


PIECES—Sonata movement not later than Beethoven Op. 7 (memore' 
Composition of romantic type (memorized). 


SIGHT-READINGC—Simple piece from Schumann, Kuhlau, Clementi, or il 
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ORGAN 


ES—Pedal scales at slow tempo; manual unison scales as in piano 
upper division test. 


su—Any two of the “Eight Short Preludes and Fugues” or “Chorale 
Preludes.” 


mn—Using Pedals with (1) tenor part, then (2) soprano part, played 
on separate manuals as solo. 


sISTRATION—Simple piece involving registration changes. Oral quiz on 
the mechanical devices of the instrument and their uses. 


mory—Either the Bach, or the piece must be played from memory if 
this is the pupil’s first test. 
VOICE 
\LEs—Chromatic majors and minors, at 96 or above. 


NAMENTS—Performing knowledge of the ornaments: turn, mordent, ap- 
peggiatura, acciatura, etc. 


CALISE—Of the difficulty of Viardet, Vol. II. 


mMoRY—lI wo old Italian arias or songs (contrasting tempos). At least 
three songs from standard repertoire (sacred and secular). Tone qual- 
ity, interpretation and command of voice are of primary consideration. 


HT-READINGc—Of singer’s own part from concerted number of medium 
difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


\LES—Scales in all keys, at 104, three octaves. 


IpIES—Seveik, Part II; Hermann, Part II; Kreutzer, Forty-two Studies; 
Dont. Twenty-four Exercises. 


MORY—Solos in seven positions (consult instructor). 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
dent, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 


ilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of 
3 listed on page 103. } 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


AssocIATE PROFESSOR GLOYN Proressor FitcH ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR | 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
The Department of Religion is supported in part by income fror 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,0 
and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that \ 
ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, b 
and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understar 
of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philos 
and religion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. — 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeayc 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehe 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Cc 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great reli. 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its ap 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. | 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the co) 
tion of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Freshmen enit 
in the fall of 1946 will take four of these units from Religion 1-2 
clusive. The other two units will be incorporated in the social sv 
requirement of the first two years. Students completing requiremen 
fective prior to 1946-47 will take any one course from Religion 1-: 
clusive, and the remainder of the requirement from any other cour 
Eero. or Religion or from Music 101. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division cor 
of which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this departmer, 
cluding Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to /¢€ 
units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from cll! 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in 
selection. | 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101- 10 
121, together with other courses from this department as included iri 
vidual programs approved by the major adviser. | 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philo) 


YP Pepa vase: 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, 
ry-four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philos- 
- 101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 101 
courses selected from other departments in consultation with the 
r adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
fied from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Litera- 


of the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 142 may be accepted as graduate credit 
rd the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 


TS. 
PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY CLOYN 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 
sophic method. 3 units, first semester. 


ETHICS GLOYN 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 
goals. 3 units, second semester. 


LOGIC GLOYN 


A study of the rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic— 


Hy a and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units. Not given 
-47, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 
A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th cen- 


showing the development of European thought through the work of the principal 
sophers. 3 units per semester. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION GLOYN 


A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. Par- 
it study of current philosophies of religion. 3 units. Not given in 1946-47. 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND CI 
A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, 


nomics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unj 
these fields. 3 units, first semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY M 


A study of the more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian 
osophies which have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per sem 


142. THEORIES OF HUMAN NATURE Fi 


Philosophical and psychological concepts of human nature, with attention to. 
implication for economics, education, ethics, religion and politics. 3 units. Not 
in 1946-47. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY Cl 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philo 
of history. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE Ss 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Pre: 
site: Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


l. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FRE] 
A survey study of the biblical literature, its characters, ideas and types; its » 


and historical background; and the continuing cultural values of the Bible. 41 
each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FRE‘ 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testami! 
studied for one semester; the New Testament, for one semester. Either halj ny 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 

21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FRE 

A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one seé 


and of the New Testament. for one semester. Either course may be taken sepct 
4 units per semester. | 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
128. THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS DE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present :P 
sions. 3 or 4 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of History and Political Science. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES NOBLE 


A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 
ch in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 


The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 
“hristian groups to current social problems. 3 or 4 units, first semester. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 


A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and 
al movements. 3 units, second semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


_AssociATE PRoFEssor HopcpoNn ASSOCIATE PROFEssor T 
Miss Mess ter, /nstructor ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mrs. WHITE, Instructor Mr. Dennis, Instructor 


Mr. JorpDAN, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has three separate and dist 
functions: (1) To give to all students an opportunity to acquire skill 
a variety of physical education activities which should help maintain hes 
on a high level and provide for self-expression in wholesome and satisfy 
group and individual activities; (2) to provide professional training 
students who desire to secure teaching credentials in Physical Educati 
(3) to provide opportunity for those interested in physical education 
tivities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable them 
serve as volunteer leaders in community groups. 


GENERAL COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course twice wee 
during each semester of atttendance. The activity requirement for mei 
three hours weekly throughout the lower division. All men are also requ: 
to pass a Swimming test for graduation. 


t 


The activity requirements for women may be satisfied by the elec: 
of any one of the activities listed each semester in the schedule of cou: 
with such restrictions as the department and the College Health Staff : 
impose. | 


]-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN* THE SII 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. | 
For Men: 3 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 

3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES* THE S'} 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 
For Men: 3 hours of activity each week throughout the year. | 

141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS* ; THE Sit 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS* THE Sif 
For Women: 2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. | 


i 


52. FIRST AID JORDAN, ME&E 


Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE HODGDON, DIN 
2 units, each semester. | 


*Upon satisfactory completion of activity course requirements as outlined aly 
of the swimming requirement for men, credit of two units will be granted towa * 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. | 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


mAjoR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in con- 
ation with the major adviser and including: 


FOR MEN: Physical Education 100, 102, 103-104, 106, 108, 110, 113- 
114, 129, 130, 131; 


FOR WOMEN: Physical Education 100, 102, 103-104, 106, 108, 110, 
mr129, 130; 131. 


The comprehensive examination will cover twenty-four units in Physi- 
Education including courses 103-104, 110, 130, and 131 and eight units 
n additional courses specified by the departmental chairman in indi- 
ial cases. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L, and 113; Psy- 
logy 1; Physical Education 52 and 60. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
uired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major as out- 
d above, not less than fifteen units in Education, including Education 
, 119, and 128. For further information concerning this credential and 
General Secondary Credential, see pages 129-130. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL MESSLER, WHITE 


3 units, first semester. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION TRIEB 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units, 
, semester. 


-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLER, TRIEB 


3 units per semester. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Prerequisite: Education 105. 2 units, second semester. 


METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, MESSLER, WHITE 


Principles and practice of Physical Education designed for elementary school 
ers and others not majoring in the department. 5 units, each semester. 


- KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY HODGDON, TRIEB 


The effect of exercise on the human body; the study of joint and muscle action 


pee reference to the prevention and correction of physical defects. 3 units, 
ster, 


| 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS HODGDON, TRIEB 


x ae bles and organization of health service and health instruction in ele- 
Ty and secondary schools. 5 units, second semester. 
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111. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE WHIT 


History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition, Preregy 
site, one semester of modern dance. 5 units, first semester. 


112. METHODS IN SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS HODCDO 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for differe; 
grade levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 wnits, each semeste 


113-114. METHODS IN COACHING DENN} 


Methods in coaching and organizing athletics, with practice in coaching and o 
ficiating. 3 units per semester. 


129. CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIE 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting corrective physic 
education for individuals and groups. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIE 


2 units, first semester. 


fi 


131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION HODGDON, TRIE 


The problems of organization and administration of physical education at 1! 
secondary level. 3 units, second semester. 


191. PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRIF 


Special problems in physical education based on field observations, or related 
practice teaching. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING HODGDON, TRI) 


Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Credit to be arrangt, 
each. semester. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of t: 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students m’ 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the deg’ 


of Master of Arts for courses 106, 108, 110, 111, 129, 130, 191, 195-15, 


201-202. RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ‘Ke HODGDON, TRI3 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON, TRI3 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


200. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE ; THE STAF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


oFESSOR BOLLMAN PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MULDERS 
By Special Appointment: Mr. NIPEDAL 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to 
et the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the out- 
nding principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic con- 
yts of astronomy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in 
ysics which provides preparation for advanced work in physics and engi- 
ering. The course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of 
dicine and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to that 
ofession. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
vanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
shed in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also pro- 
le an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics and engineering 
- those who intend to continue their studies after graduation. 


major: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Phys- 


105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113-114, Mathematics 101, 103, 105. 


The comprehensive examination in this department takes the form of 
special investigation, with written reports, in the field of physics. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics 
ough Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
llege to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
1 Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
chnology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
o offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
ASTRONOMY MULDERS 
A course designed for science majors who wish to have a knowledge of astronomy. 


» motions and physical characteristics of the heavenly bodies are treated in detail. 
lectures). 3 units, per semester. 


ASTRONOMY MULDERS 


_ A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special empha- 
- the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures 
1 two-hour group laboratory period). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00. 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy | 
Physics 30, 51-52 and 61-62. Trigonometry is prerequisite to Physics 1. : 


1. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATR} 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of partir, 
elasticity, hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three seme: 
course in physics designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engin: 
ing. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period). 3 yj. 
each semester. 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE ST: 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. Tc 
taken with Physics 1. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, each semester. Lab, 
tory fee: $5.00. | 


2. CENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATR} 


A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gi 
and sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period). 3 units, second semester 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE ST? 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. Tit 
taken with Physics 2. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, second semester. 
oratory fee: $5.00. 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATE! 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. ( 2 
tures and I two-hour problem period). 3 units, first semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE Sif 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. Tl 
taken with Physics 3. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, first semesetr. Labori) 
fee: $5.00. 


7-8. MEDICAL PHYSICS BOLL ‘A 


A study of the basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electr! 
sound, light, radiation, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations! 
applications to. medicine and medical research. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour labor? 
period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per semester. | 


30. PHYSICS | BOLLA 

A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern pi 
in which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The cour 
designed expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group la) 
tory period). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 
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52. TECHNICAL DRAWING NIPEDAL 


A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 
principles of dimensioning. The second semester is devoted to Descriptive Geom- 
_ (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $2.50 per 


52. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill 
ses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended 
urnish the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and 
ir physical apparatus. 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per unit. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses 
spt Physics 100-103, inclusive. 


’ 


| PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS BOLLMAN 


A course dealing with the concepts of general physics with special emphasis on 
problems of the high school teacher. Prerequisite: Physics 30. (3 lectures). 3 
s, second semester. 


. RADIO BOLLMAN 


A relatively non-mathematical course in the fundamentals of radio. The course 
articularly designed for students who plan to enter some phase of radio broad- 
ing or fields in which electronic devices are widely used. Prerequisite: Physics 30. 
ectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, first semester. 


- SOUND MULDERS 


_The theory of the production, propagation, and absorption of sound. Physics of 
‘ing and of musical sounds. Acoustics. Prerequisite: Physics 30; trigonometry is 
rable but not required. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


BIOPHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A course treating the applications of physics to biology and medicine. The course 
s primarily with apparatus and techniques. Prerequisite: Physcis 7-8. (3 lecture 
demonstration periods). 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 


-106. oOPpTics KIRK PATRICK 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
he study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement 
ts velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (3 lectures 


4 two-hour laboratory period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per 
ster, 


ATOMIC PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


An introductory Survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
s of modern physics. Selected experiments in modern physics. (2 lectures and 1 
ur laboratory period). 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 
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108. ELECTRONICS BOLLM, 


A study of the principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes | 


gas discharge tubes in communications, physical research, and industrial contro] devic, 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, second semester. | 
109. ELECTRIC CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMY 


Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynan, 
alternators, and transformers. Experiments on circuits and machinery. (2 lectures 


ese ( 
‘| two-hour laboratory period). 3 units first semester. Not given in 1946-47, 


lll. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS MULDIs 


A study of theoretical mechanics. Dynamics, statics, principle of virtual we 
Mathematics 103 should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures). 3 units, j; 
- semester. Not given in 1946-47, P| 


113-114. SEMINAR | ‘THE sTAg 


Required of all senior students in physics. Selected topics will be assigned: 
each student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress rept: 
will be required from‘time to time during the year culminated in an oral and wrilt 
report at the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week). 1 unit per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean { 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students nj 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 1) 
111, inclusive. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors nj 
enroll in graduate courses. | 


201-202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE sv! 


A course in the mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. Maxw’ 
electromagnetic theory of light. (3 lectures). 3 units per semester. 


My 


203-204... INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS THE ST.! 
An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of claséa 


physics. Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advat? 


physical theory. Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures). 3 units e 
semester. 


{ 


205. ELECTRIC WAVES THE ST.’ 


Electromagnetic theory and wave propagation. Maxwell’s Equations appliect 
problems in ultra-high frequencies. 2-4 units, first semester. | 


211-212. RESEARCH THE ST" 


Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 units per semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


FESSOR BRIGHOUSE ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssoR CARLSON 
By special appointment, Mr. Harsu 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
yan nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. 
nan nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s back- 
und of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological re 
chology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural con- 
ution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation for the 
fessions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, personnel 
public administration, and clinical and consulting psychology. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 

ll be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 
1 units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either 
n this department or from related courses in other departments. In 
sing his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire 
achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that some of 
best psychological insights will come from the work of other depart- 
its. Three suggested programs are listed below. Other options may be 
eloped by students with special interests through consultation with the 
artmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 
126, 130, 133, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other- 
courses in psychology and from: Biology 113, 116; Economics 119, 

ToL, 152, 153; Education 133; Philosophy 142; Physical Education 

105; Speech 101-102. 


| PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 130, 131, 

| 145, 146, 147, 211, 241. Additional courses should be chosen from 

other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Economics 119 
151, 152, 162, 163-164; Education 133, 195; Philosophy 142; Physical 
Education 105; Speech 101-102, 105-106. 


_ PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 145, 146, 

211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses jn 
| psychology and from: Economics 119, 14,7, 148, 151, 152; History 
and Political Science 160; Philosophy 142; Education 105. 


The comprehensive examination will emphasize the interrelationships 
img the courses selected by the individual student in fulfillment of the 
ty unit minimum in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ol. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STA) 


An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, vocatior 
guidance and selection, Serene: adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor, | 
credit. Fee for materials: $5.00 
1, INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY : : THE STA] 


The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social proble: 
of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of mode 
scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester, F 
for materials: $5.00. : 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLS( 
Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 uni 

first semester. 

105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY ; BRIGHOU: 
The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. ? 

units, first semester. 

121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY CARLS\\ 
The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual.3 

units, second semester. 

122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HARI 
Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, mus¢' 

and glands as they relate to personality. 3 units, second semester. 

123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLE* 
A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions 4 


with the social origins of personality. 2 units, second semester. 


124. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC AND ART BRIGHOIE 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 3 units, second semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HAIH 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of | e- 
oretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. ) 


} 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
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. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of ab- 
nal and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. Fee for materials: $5.00. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a 
ussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 
s, second semester. Fee for materials: $2.50. 


34, EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptual and 
or functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester most of the 
. ig given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence and personality. 
nits per semester. Laboratory fee: $6.00 per semester. 


-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 
Special research problems. Prerequisite: Courses 133 or 134. Credit to be ar- 
zed. Laboratory fee: $2.50 per unit. 
. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 
An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stress- 
problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. 
THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE HARSH 
The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 


vits, first semester. Fee for materials: $6.00. 


. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY HARSH 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 

nits, second semester. Fee for materials: $6.00. 

-148. CLINICAL PRACTICE CARLSON 
_ Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological 

1c; examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Con- 
of instructor. 2 units, per semester. 

. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 
A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 

ormality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, first semester. 

-162. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 
Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the 

nt past. 2 units, per semester. 

“196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


| A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the de- 
ment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and grad- 
/ Majors. Credit to be arranged. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of | 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students m 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the dem 
of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 12 
146, 147-148, 150, 161-162, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STA 


Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR THE STA 


Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology 3 
limited to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on import: 
psychological experiments and problems. 2 units, each semester. | 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES -CARLS: 


An introduction to counseling techniques with special emphasis upon the direct 
and the non-directive procedures, supplemented by practice in both. Prerequisi. 
Course 130 and consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. Fee for materials: $5) 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS CARLS\ 


Supervised individual testing, with emphasis upon the Cornell-Coxe, Wechs: 
Bellevue, and Terman-Merrill individual tests. Prerequisite: Course 145 and consi 
of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Fee for materials: $5.00. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 130 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the departments of 
nomics-Sociology, History-Political Science, Philosophy-Religion and 
chology. 


FRESHMAN SOCIAL SCIENCE: HISTORY OF SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL INSTITUTIONS THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at 

| historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political and psychological de- 
pments, The work of the freshman year covers the period from Classical Greece to 
). Social Science 2 includes the study of the United States Constitution and meets 
California State requirement in this subject. 4 units per semester. Fee: $5.00 
semester. 


SOPHOMORE SOCIAL SCIENCE: PROBLEMS AND 
RESOURCES OF A MODERN WORLD THE STAFF 


Continuation of the course begun in the freshman year, covering the period from 
) to the present. Social Science 3 includes study of United States History and 
pletes the California State requirements in this field. 4 units per semester. Fee: 
) per semester. 


CURRICULUM IN ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AND POLICY 


A group major in Applied Economics and Politics, for those interested 
administration, may be developed to emphasize selected phases of his- 
7; social, political and economic thought; ethics; public administration; 
iness administration; labor economics; and industrial management. 


Formal course work. of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
roved in the individual student’s program will be supplemented by an 
nsive reading program carried on during summer vacations. Interne- 
) through supervised work with business, government and labor organi- 
ons will be coordinated with a group seminar program stressing rela- 


ships between these three fields and emphasizing primarily the public. 
irs and policy aspects of modern management. 


Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of 
8, subject to established policies for graduate work as outlined in 


es 55-58. 


For further information concerning this program, including the scope 
the comprehensive examination for majors in Applied Economics and 
lies, consult the special adviser for this divisional curriculum or the 


irmen of the departments of Economics-Sociology or History-Political 
2nce, 
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SPEER CGH 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREESTO 
Mr. KAuFFMAN, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. MENDENHALL 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speer 
is an expression of personality traits and is an important medium of soci 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in 1) 
fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, rad 
broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented | 
extra-curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broa 
casting. | 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twen! 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from spe, 
fied related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the comp. 
hensive examination in each field will be based on the following courses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-1i. 
130; 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 119-1)) 
140; } 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107, 109, 111, 115, 1), 
Poss: 


Because courses are given in alternate years the student should pn 
his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shil 
be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from especially des; 
nated courses in Art, Biology, Economics, History, Philosophy, Physs, 
Psychology, Sociology. | 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may rece/e 
credit equivalent to six semester hours toward the degree of Bachelor! 
Arts through satisfactory completion of the summer session course of 1¢ 
Pasadena Community Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly quali':d 
graduate students may receive similar credit for this course toward 1e 
General Secondary Credential. | 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. BASIC SPEECH THE STF 

Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first ee 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech a 3 
and drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phra}s: 
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1 a sense of communicativeness. In the second semester the student advances to in- 
mational reading, the organization of subject matter and group discussion. 2 units 
. semester. Voice recording fee: $1.25 per semester. 


SPEECH MAKING MENDENHALL 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation 
original speech material. Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, 
ertainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


ORAL READING MENDENHALL 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative read- 
‘+ word meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The 


,* 


ation of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND GROUP DISCUSSION LINDSLEY 

Principles which apply to the government of deliberative assemblies. Experience 
presiding over and controlling organization business. 1 unit, second semester. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE KAUFFMAN 


Survey of theatre organization. Practical work with stage properties. Elementary 
nciples of set design and construction. The physical management of a play produc- 
n. 2 units, first semester. 


VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


A study of words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, pre- 
2s, Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
1-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique 
modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned 
environment and the correlary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated 
sonality. 2 units per semester. 


3, SPEECH CORRECTION © FREESTONE 


Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
ects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 2 units, first semester. 


)-106. SPEECH CLINIC FREESTONE 


One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
ech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of 
tering and delayed speech. 1 unit per semester. 


y. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis 
Subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. Prerequisite: Speech 3. 3 
‘8, first semester. 
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108. PERSUASION 
Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psyct 
logical principles to the control of group behavior. Prerequisite: Speech 107. 3 uni 
second semester. 
109. ORAL INTERPRETATION I MENDENHA: 
Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monolog) 
the drama, short-story. Prerequisite: Speech 4. 2 units, first semester. 
110. ORAL INTERPRETATION II LINDSL: 
The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographi« 
philosophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 1) 
2 units, second semester. 
111. ACTING KAUFFM) 
Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional exp: 
sion and control. 3 units, first semester. | 
112. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING KAUFFM) 
Advanced principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Spe 
Ill, 3 units, second semester. 
114. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE KAUFFMW1! 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social fic 
tion and significance: a study of various kinds of theatres. 2 units, second semeste 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY : FREEST(/ 


A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective plat 
delivery. 1 unit, first semester. | 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH MENDENH 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the eyvolutio’< 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. 1] unit, second semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSE 


History and development of radio as a social intsitution. Commercial and lu 
cational aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in annour? 
and acting. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. Fee for materials: $2.50) 
semester. | 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION ~ LINDSE 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor f° 
sound effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. 3 units, per semester.”‘ 
for materials: $2.50 per semester. ; | 
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124. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


Study and construction of radio scripts with special attention to radio drama. 
types of radio plays and their format. Demands of the professional market. 2 units 
emester. 


TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 
ods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 


given in 1946-47. 


FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned 
articipating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural 
sics. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE KAUFFMAN 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned 
articipating in the public presentation of plays. Not more than one unit may be 
ed in one semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
he Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
sranted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
ndary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124 and 128. 


. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 


The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. 
‘social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
‘ influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
3, first semester. 


| RESEARCH STUDIES LINDSLEY 


| Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field. Special problems for 
tigation and report. 2 units, second semester. 


1/212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation, 
Lic Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. 


; 
4 THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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LIBRARY 
Miss McCtoy, Librarian 
Miss DIVELEY Miss Gay Mrs. WRIGHT 
Mrs. TOWNE Mrs. Espey Miss GARDNER 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 78,000 volumes, ab, 
3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives £ 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It is a depository for United Sta 
Government Documents. . | 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to gr: 
uate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading roc: 
and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature o 
given field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintai: 
as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Roomi 
Thorne Hall, mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection aret 
be found in the Art Department, and selected scientific journals are }; 
adjacent to the scientific laboratories where they may be used n: 
effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through h 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including} 
Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,700,000 volumes; h 
libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific resec 
which are available upon application to the Librarian; and the wl 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, located in neib 
San Marino. For those interested in technical research, arrangements a 
be made whereby the facilities of many special libraries of greater he 
Angeles may be used by students of Occidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS elude the following: | 
The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 12 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizeet 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, moule 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architec 
etc., and a small working library in the history and_ practice ofpr 


Established 1931. 
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The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
rds, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
ary of books on music. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
ugh a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library 
the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over 500 books and 
iphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephraim Doug- 
. Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late William Forbes 
ms of the University of California at Los Angeles. Established 1936. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by 
on of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general 
panic American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial 
lection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
stern Americana (1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California 
tory (1937). The Library totals about two thousand volumes and is 
sually rich in materials of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 


1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
y compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs origi- 
ly founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, 
_and enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of 


ert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
dred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy 
sses. Although items are included from other parts of the world, spe- 
ization is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of 


ifornia. Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes about 200 items of autographed 
_ numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of 
rd Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these 
‘ts. Established 1935. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 


' 
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dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books - 
the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income fr 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religi 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in 
field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1929. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs, Em 
B. Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance ; 
development of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand doll, 
as endowment. Established 1929. | 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drumm 
of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummo: 
to be used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure e thro: 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


j 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books int 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


Liprary Instruction: A Course of instruction in the use of | 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division co1s 
the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the fal 
ties afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Lib: 
in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of providing 
fessional courses for students preparing to teach in the public schools 
California and neighboring states. It has been authorized by the State 
ard of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
lowing credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) 
Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary Credential and 
, Special Credentials in Music and in Physical Education. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools where- 
excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candidates 
ommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. A special 


. of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
n as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
vided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
ress of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in 
dition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
d natural interest in’ the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the 
hool of Education and must file formal applications before beginning 
per division work. For special credentials in Music and in Physical 
ucation, applicants must consult the department concerned and must 


> formal applications with this department as well as with the School 
Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
ist report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consulta- 
n and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
ich he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the 
sartment in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program of 
dies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential providing they meet 
‘Tequirements of the College and of the State of California. For further 
ormation concerning requirements for graduate study, see pages 55-58. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in beha} 
of approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in th 
principles and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See Histor 
and Political Science, page 85). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occ 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited colle; 
or university; completion of twenty-six units in Education, ineludir 
Courses 101 or 106, 110, 117, 135-136, 137, 198; completion of eig 
units each in Art, Music and Physical Education, including Art 51, 15 
Music 3, 121, Physical Education 107, 112, and (beginning with freshm 
entering in September, 1946) the required lower division course in t] 
Humanities; completion of electives chosen in consultation with the a 
man of the Department of Education. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree fro: 
an approved institution; a grade point average of 2.5 in undergradus: 
work, one major and one teaching minor in high school subjects or} 
major in a field not commonly accepted for high school graduation ail 
two teaching minors in high school subjects; completion of twenty-fo- 
units in graduate work including major department requirements and pi- 
fessional requirements as follows: a minimum of six units in Educatii 
in the graduate year; a minimum of eighteen units in undergraduate al 
graduate work in Education, including Education 119, 127 and 206, r 
equivalents. For further information concerning requirements for gradu 


study, see pages 59-58. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUsICc: Graduation fri 
Occidental College; completion of forty hours in the Department of Mus’, 
including requirements for a major in this department; completion ofa 
minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 206. fr 
further requirements see Department of Music, page 99. | 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATIC: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physi! 
Education as outlined on page 111; completion of a minimum of fifte 
units in Education, including Education 105, 119 and 128. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
yr participation in student government and campus activities. It provides 
Iso for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student 
ody. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
most every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
roups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member 
f the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
spresenting the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
1is body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
eademic and extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor 
pirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
sholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest 
rinciples of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and 
ssponsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student self- 
iscipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises 
ader the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a 
mstitution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Committee which 
icludes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
cretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; 
e president of the Associated Women Students; editor of “The Occi- 
mntal”; Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; and representa- 
ves from music, forensics, drama, and athletics. A representative from the 
culty, one from the alumni association, the editor of “La Encina”, and 
e Manager of Student Activities are also members of the Executive Com- 
ittee. The Committee meets at regularly determined periods to discuss 
ident problems, promote student activities on the campus, and reflect 
ident attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of 
€ association are financed by a student body fee. By action of the Asso- 
ited Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected 
‘the College. The fund thus created is administered by the Executive 
mamittee of the Associated Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
omen Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
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activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three council 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Counci! 
and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive 
Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college life. 
This is done through participation in the pre-registration program for new 
students and through a carefully planned sponsor system maintained 
throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students assume 
responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the annual 
Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests of the 
off-campus women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and ar 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls anc 
dining recom are planned and supervised by the Council. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibiilty for seeing that standards o 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately anc 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the presi 
dent of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of on 
member from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of th 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. | 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Co! 
legiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Sec 
tion of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the we 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. mail 
tains a scholarship fund, sponsors social activities for men, and assum: 
responsibility for special visiting days on the campus for men from hig 
schools and junior colieges. 


The A.MS. Council is composed of seven representatives: the pres 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, two representatives from the fres 
man class, and a representative of the off-campus men. The president 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


J 
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ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inte 
collegiate and intramural sport for men and women. Opportunity is giv! 
for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cre 
country, and gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages all for 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develc- 


ment and well being of its students. 
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The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in travel 
to and from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. 
This applies to students training for athletics or participating in either 
intramural or intercollegiate contests of any kind or resulting from par- 
ticipation in other events. Students who engage in such activities do so 
voluntarily and assume the risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations 
on pages 40-41 for more detailed statement of service and expenses. 


The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with 
other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for inter- 
collegiate athletics is determined by the Conference. rulings which apply to 
all within the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented 
by extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit towards graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tourna- 
ments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educational 
medium, and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, empha- 
sizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimu- 
lating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to these ends 
through a comprehensive intramural program each term in which the 
classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organization, The Occidental Players, the de- 
partment brings to the campus each semester two major three-act play 
performances and programs of one-acts. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. Station KPPC is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


a Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to par- 
ielpate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band, the Occidental Community Orchestra, the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs, are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each 
Glee Club has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an 
annual tour of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, 
especially quartets, are given every possible encouragement. The material 
studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and 
educate both participants and auditors, and to present the best of con- 
temporary, even local composition as well as classic masterworks; familiar- 
ity with both is consciously sought. 
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Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged y 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent study 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and e:h 
year sees the best original student manuscripts given public performam 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly during ¢ 
school year. “La Encina,” an annual, is published each spring. Both f 
these publications are edited, managed and staffed by students and affid 
excellent opportunities for experience to those who are interested in jour. 
lism. The editor of “The Occidental” is elected by the student body ad 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 1e 
editor of “La Encina” is appointed by the Executive Committee. | 


A “Handbook” of information is issued under the auspices of ¢ 
student body. | 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS | 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Deceml: 
5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Dea 
of California, established in 1926. The members in course are elecd 
on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral character. )t 
more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree of Bache'r 
of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held at the ed 
of each semester. Elections may also be made from Occidental alumni r 
others who have attained distinction in the field of liberal arts or in ‘e 
learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That f 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may e 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding charact’, 
activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is called Dranzen; 11 
more than ten junior women are elected at the end of each year in rec; 
nition of their contribution to Occidental through scholarship, servi’, 
leadership, interest in freshman women, character and personality. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation n 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men wha 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selecit 
each year from the freshman class. : | 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to p 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new wom. 
Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and parti: 
pation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than ten membis 
may be chosen each term. | 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and politi! 
science fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for wom) 
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ajoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical 
ducation fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students 
iclude the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up of men who 
ave won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club; Laurean, women’s 
iterary society; Cosmopolitan Club; Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Var- 
nian, library club; Chemistry Club; Psychology Club; Women’s Athletic 
ssociation; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. The Occidental 
tudent Church and other groups are organized for the promotion of 
sligious interests. The Freshman women and Sophomore women have 
reanizations which promote campus activity and service. 


Social organizations for both men and women are in existence on the 
ampus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha Tau Omega, 
hi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The women’s 
roups are: Off-Campus Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delta 
micron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one semester of undergraduate 
ork at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental 
lumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students who 
ave completed a year of work at the College are also eligible for mem- 
ership in the Association. The Association, under the direction of the 
umni Board of Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of 
lccidental and to strengthen the bond which exists between the College 
nd its former students. It publishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alum- 
us,” which has four issues per year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are 
rganized in several different communities. One member of the Board of 
Tustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for a 
rm of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni Asso- 
ation are more closely integrated through this representation . 


_ The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
lumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of similar 


roups throughout the country. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1945-46 


Second Term 
Men Women Total 


First Term 
Men Women Total 


Gradwates Mogisc es csc ces so ee 4 4 8 9 13 22 23 16 
SENTOES seo ct eee ocean 6 25 31 14 75 89 38 71 
Uiksoyoyecea Sam on ac ennooeric 8 23 31 39 102 141 95 114 
SODMOMIOLES ticcts sc ciarseisie s/o:¢ 11 33 44 52 161 213 93 131 
Breshinatis scctee ces +ivemeres ere 43 50 93 59 163 222 84 116 
Se ChaliSoa usesreistee eucisiarsiansiete cos 15 13 28 77 7, 84 122 10 
INAV Ve Viele TANCES otee<se.- 131 as 131 
Total Registrations ...... 249 280 529 250 521 771 455, 458 
Total Number Individuals Registered in Regular Session 1945-46: 
Civilians 3.02. s dcisiew cision eeu cere een 512 579 
Navy V-12. Trainees. . 2.24. ececmenienins 131 tre 
643 579 
Summer Session! 1945- eso cis 6 wares swine o 0'e's sore.ea's enolate Syeis'e wie aleseieloraleterapecey alates tials t=nnean 31 132 


DEGREES AND HONORS 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1945-46 


Dector of Laws 


FRED ADEN KENNETH HOLLAND 


Remsen DuBois Birp 
Doctor of Divinity 


GEORGE EASTON PETRIE 
W. Irvin WILLIAMS 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1945-46 


Master of Arts 


EVERETT GILBERT CHAPMAN 
Harriet GUNN CUMBERLAND 


Bachelor of Arts 


Paut Covey JOHNSTON 


Doctor of Literature 


Doris JuNE CRAWFORD 


Dean Sypney B. MITCHELL 


Frances M. ALEX 

MARGARET ANNIN 

HeErsert BarRcLAy BaEtz, Jr. 
LIZABETH ANN BARTRON 

Purtie Stosson BASHOR 

CiLatrRE Lois BECHTER 

James SmitH BECKER 

BARBARA BELFORD 

Jack Gorpon BELL 

James PETER BERCOVITZ 

BEVERLY ANN BIRKETT 

BARBARA Meairs BLAKEY 

BLaKE Victor BLAKEY 

Betty Harriet BLoom 

MARGARET ELIZABETH BRETT 

Mary Kay FrANcES Brooks 

CAROL JEAN BROWN 

Donatp Curisty Brown, Jr. 

LucILE CHRISTENSEN BRUBAKER 


ETHEL FRIEDA BUETZER 
ANNA GENEVE BURDITT 
VirGINIA ELIzABETH BURNS 
AuicE Marie CAMPBELL 
BARBARA ANN CARLSON 
FRANCES ELIZABETH CARLSON 
EVERETT GILBERT CHAPMAN 
Laura JEAN CHASE 
GERALDINE LOUISE CHILDRESS 
MartHa ANN CLARK. 
SUZANNE DAVIES 

JanE Hatt DENTON 
SHIRLEY Frey DOKKEN 
MirtamM JOHNSON DRAKE 
Date N. DUNLAP 

Janet Karce DUNLAP 

Jane Rutu ELDER 

Betty MARGARET FAHEY 
MARIANNE AIN-EL-HAYAT FINK 


Third Term | 
Men Women Tot 


36 
10¢ 
20! | 
22 
20 
13; 
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RonAaLp JAMES FLEMING 
AniTA EvELYN FOWLER 
VIoLET GERARDI 

CHonita GIBBS 

James DANIEL GLASSE 
DorEEN GLEASON 

EvizaBeETH ANNA HAMBLIN 
Marcaret Extste Hart 
Mary Louise Hart 

Rutru VircintA HarTSOUGH 
SaMUEL ScotT HARVEY 
CAROLYN JEAN HASKELL 
EvizABETH HELTER 

Betty DIBBERN HENRIKSON 
GuioriA HEYES 

Marion ExvizABeTH HICKMAN 
Jo Ann HILLGREN 

Ruts West HILiiarpD 
ELLEN KATHLEEN HoAkK 
VircintA Louise Horr 
PorotHy WINIFRED HOLMES 
Nancy DoyLe Hoop 

Leona ALBERTA IMHOF 
Dian GwyYNETH JONES 
HeLEN MARGARET JONES 
HeLen Muriel KRATER 
EvizaBETH ODELL LAYNE 
W. Newton LEBARON 
Heiten Bernice LIivincston 
Erva Ruta Lone 

BarBaRA Mare Lyons 

Jack Matcotm MacLeop 
Jessts AMELIA MAcNEIL 
MartHa LoutsE McCLeL_an 
ELIZABETH BELLE McCLune 
Jane Butter McFAppEN 
Maxine CratrE McLain 
Marityn Jean MAyYLAND 
Patricia JANE MILLAR 


MarGARET ESTELLE MILLER 
HELENA ELizaBETH MOFFATT 
Joan MUIRHEAD 

Donna LAWRENCE NEWCOMB 
Jane ELizABETH NEWCOMB 
BEVERLY Lou Norton 
Rosert GLEN OLIVER 
RaLtpH JuDSON PALMER 
CorALiIE Rose PARKER 
Harriett LuciLyte PATTEE 
Ourvia Kate Pott 

JEANNE BompBrys PROCTOR 
Betty LorRAINE REINKE 
CHARLES LEROY SAYERS 
PATRICIA SCOTT 

FeENToN Homer SINK, Jr. 
GeorcInA MILLIGAN SKJEIE 
Eart Epcar SMITH, Jr. 
ALBERT Ertc SNYDER 

ALBERT Lewis SNYDER 

Cart DANIEL SOULTS 
BARBARA JOHNS SPALDING 
JACK SPEAR 

Lucy E. STApPLes 

FRANCES FALKENRATH STARRITT 
GEORGE CREIGHTON STERLING 
GrEoRGE WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Puyitus Betry STROBECK 
ELIZABETH ELLIOTT STRONG 
Tep K. TayIMA 

HELEN JEANNE Tow 

Lois Rocers Tow 

Doris Marte VETTER 

Mary EstHer WALLACE 
ELVAELSIE WEBBER 

Auice LoureTTA WELLMAN 
Jane Marie WHITING 

FreD Kent WILKEN 

Nancy Cover Yost 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1945-46 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1945-46 
During the year 1945-46 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter 


| hi Beta Kappa: 


WaLtER APPLEMAN 

Puitrp SLosson BASHOR 
Brake Victor BLAKEY 
Everett GiLBertT CHAPMAN 
GrratpIngE Louise CHILDRESS 
Mirtam JoHnson DRAKE 
Ronatp James FLEMING 
Euizaseto ANNA HAMBLIN 


Mary Loutse Harr 

Lois RutH HELZzER 

Hevten Bernice LIvincston 
JANE EvizaABeTH NEWCOMB 

GrorcInA MILLIGAN SKJEIE 
GEORGE WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Mary EstHeR WALLACE 


REGISTER OF STUDENTS 


The cities listed in this register are in the State of California unless othen 
indicated. The general post office address of students in residence is Occidental / 


1945-46 


lege, Los Angeles 41, California. : 

Figures after names indicate the terms of attendance of each student. The dag 
indicates withdrawal during the term designated. The academic classificaticn is 
of the last term of attendance during 1945-46. 


Apreco, CECILIA YOLANDA 1-2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

ApAMS, MaRILYN FRANCES 2-3 
Junior, Santa Monica 

ApxkIsson, CHARLES RODNEY 
Junior, Visalia 

AHLIN, JacK THOR 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Axin, MaryortE Mart 1-2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

ALBRIGHT, MARIANNE LOUISE 2-3 
Senior, Corona 

ALBRIGHT, SALLY JANE 
Sophomore, Corona 

AucocK, JANE CARROL 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

ALDERSON, JOHN WESLEY 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

ALEX, Frances M. 2-3 
Senior, Pasadena 

ALKALAY, JoYycE MEREDITH 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

ALLEE, Paut ANDREW 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

AuLEN, Nancy JEAN 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

ALLEN, RoBerT Russet 3 
Special, Santa Maria 

Axuinc, DorotrHy JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

ANvDEM, MarGaret RutH 2-3 
Freshman, Burlingame 

ANDERSON, Don CaMERON 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

ANDERSON, ELLEN RHEA 2-3 
Sophomore, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


ANDERSON, ELMER CHIDESTER 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Burbank 

ANDERSEN, ETHEL Mar 2-3 
Freshman, Dillon, Montana 

ANDERSON, GERTRUDE LouIsE 1-2-3 


Senior, Los Angeles 
Anperson, Hartan DuanE 2-3 
Special, Long Beach 
ANDERSON, JAMES GRANT 1-2 
Freshman, Altadena 
ANNIN, MarGaret 1 
Senior, Los Angeles 
ANNIN, Mary CAROLINE 
Los: Angeles 
Apor, Betty 2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 
ArcHER, DEE Jay 1 
Special, Los Angeles 
ARCHER, MuRIEL ELESABETH 1 
Special, Los Angeles 
Asupown, Doris JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Long Beach 
Asuiock, Mary ELoIsE 2-3 
Sophomore, Corona 
AUGSBURGER, JACK JEROME 2-3 
Freshman, Long Beach 


1-2-3 


CIVILIANS 


AUGUSTINE, JANE ELizABETH 2 
Junior, San Pedro 

AYER, SHIRLEY JEAN 2 
Junior, San Gabriel 

Ayres, Nancy LUCILLE 2-3 
Freshman, Visalia 

Bascock, MartHa LucILLE 2-3 
Sophomore, Laguna: Beach 

BacuHTELL, Patricia ELizaBETH 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

BACHTEL, RicHarp Earu 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

BappELEY, JANET COLWELL 2-3f 
Junior, Los Angeles 

BADGER, VIRGINIA MAE 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Bartz, Herpert Barciay 2-3 
Senior, Newport 

Bacpy, JANE RIFE 3 
Graduate, Glendale 

BaAILARD, ELEANOR 1-2 
Freshman, Carpenteria 

BaAILARD, JOSEPHINE 1-2 
Freshman, Carpenteria 

BaiLtey, Don Mitton 3 
Freshman, San Fernando 

BaIN, VIRGINIA ETHEL 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Baker, Harotp Rogpert 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

BAKER, LAMBERT WILL 2-3 
Special, Pasadena 

BaLpWIN, BILLIE JOANNE 2-3 
Freshman, San Pedro 

Batt, JACQUELINE AYRES 2:3 
Sophomore, La Canada 

Banks, Patricia ANN 2 
Junior, Santa Barbara 

BarNES, VirGINIA ANNE 2-3 
Junior, Santa Susana 

Barnes, WiLt1aM LyMaNn 3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

Barnett, ALICE MEVEL 2-3 
Sophomore, Riverside 

BarnuM, Laurie 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Barrett, Harotp Francis, Jr. 1-2 
Sophomore, Altadena 

BaRrReETT, JaMES ANDREW 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

BarsHAw, FREDERICK LEONARD 3 
Sophomore, Alhambra 

Bartron, EvizasEtTH ANN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Basuor, JANET ERNESTINE 1-2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

BasHor, Puitip Stosson 1-2 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Baver, DorotHy ANN 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

Beacu, Orive Mae 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 


1-2-3 


: 


} 


i 


BEADLE, SHIRLEY Bern 
Junior, Los Angeles | 
BECHTEL, Epwarpd Jac 
Junior, Los Angeles 
BECHTER, CLAIRE Loris) 
Graduate, Los Angel 
Becker, Bryce Erwin) 
Sophomore, Los Ang 
Becker, JaMES SMITH 
Special, Mt. Vernon, 
Becxett, NorMa JEAN: 
Freshman, Burbank | 
BEEMS, PaTRICia JANE, 
Junior, Pasadena 
BeEIrLsteIn, Kart MItr 
Special, Glendale 
BELCHER, BarBaRaA AN) 
Freshman, Los Angé 
BELCHER, VERTICE Cali 
Sophomore, Glendale 
BeEtpinG, BarBara Lor 
Sophomore, Glendale 
BELFORD, BARBARA 1-2 
Senior, South Pasad 
Bert, Barzara ANN | 
Sophomore, Altaden: 
Bett, EvetyN HucGHE: 
Graduate, Los Ange: 
Bett, Jack GoRDON 
Senior, Los Angeles 
BENAPFL, JoHN Roscc 
Special, La Canada 
Bennett, Cuarres Cc) 
Special, Hermosa 
BENNETT, ELMER LES!! 
Freshman, Los Ang’ 
BENNETT, GENEVIEVE - 
Junior, Los Angeles 
Benson, Norma Lov) 
Freshman, Los Ang’ 
Bercovitz, JAMES Pett 
Senior, Pasadena 
BERDAHL, MARTHA HE 
Graduate, Los Ange 
Berc, HELEN V- 
Sophomore, Glenda 
BERKSHIRE, HarriET | 
Sophomore, Glendal 
BERRYHILL, MARGARET 
Freshman, Los Angf 
Besson, WiLL1aM TE}: 
Sophomore, North /§ 
South Carolina 
Brspy, JAMES EDGAR | 
Junior, Highway Hi 
BrceLow, Fioyp Bul 
Special, Burbank 
Brcony, FREDERICK %& 
Freshman, Long Br 
Brrp, JaMES ANTHON) 
Graduate, Pasadené 
BirKETT, BEVERLY 
Graduate, Los Ang 


N 
™ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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‘torIA May 2-3 
Hermosa Beach 
Hy STRANDBURG 2 
Angeles 

Rosert 3 

nosa Beach 

. FERNE 2-3 
Long Beach 
Betty) Joan 2-3 
Angeles 
‘RNESTINE BROWN 
tin, Texas 

» GALE 27-3 
Angeles 

ARA Mearrs_ 1-2 
Pine 

ARAere) 2 
Altadena 

rA ANN 2-3 
Glendale 

r HarRRIET 2-3 
adena 

Warp 1-2 
Lomita 

MarGARET 2-3 
Angeles 

y ELIZABETH 2-3 


Westfield, New Jersey 


Jorpan 1 
Angeles 

RN Eris 3 

, Angeles 

»RutH 2-3 
adena 

L RUTLEDGE 1-2-3 
Madera 

N LEE 2-3 

land 

ARA JEAN 2-3 
Angeles 

RBARA LEE 2-3 
jan Marino 
GEORGE 3 

‘an Nuys 

NNE Kay 2-3 
.os Angeles 

t) Evetyn 1-2-3 
Ventura 

RA 2-3 

erton 

'CE 2-3 

2rton 

v Lions 2-3 

‘Des Moines, Iowa 
{LLIAM Doran 2-3 
| Angeles 

\RGARET Erste 3 
/onterey Park 
‘kA ELEANOR 2+ 
‘Los Angeles 
,EULAH 2-3 
alendale 

i Fewrertas 2-3 
€ Claremont 

eT E> 2-3 

é Marino 

Ay Mitprep 2-3 
, a Beach 

+N KILBURN 2-3 
-x Beach 

1zL Morean, Jr. 


€)an Marino 
1 MiILTon. 1-2-3 


e ilendale 

(THA JANE 2-3 
a Monica 

Vy ANN 2-3 
@ Marino 


Brooks, Mary Kay 2 
Senior, Glendale 

Brooks, Pierce Russert 2-3f 
Special, Los Angeles 

Brown, Donatp Curisty 2-3 
Senior, Santa Monica 

Brown, Fitoyp ELTon 3 
Sophomore, Altadena 

Brown, KENNETH NELSON 3 
Special, Glendale 

Brown, LAWRENCE FREDERICK 3f 
Junior, Alhambra 

Brown, Marjori£ Evetyn 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Redondo Beach 

Brown, Nicuoras JAMES 3 
Sophomore, Alhambra 

BROWNELL, WILLIAM Harvey 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

BRUBAKER, LUCILE CHRISTENSEN 
1-2-3 
Senior, South Pasadena 

BueETzeErR, ErHEL FRIEDA 1 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Bunpas, LourENE Erisaman 1 
Special, Seattle, Washington 

BunpbreEN, Lors ANNE 1-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

Burpick,. JAMES BILLINGS 2-3 
Special, Arcadia 

Burpick, THomas ANDREW 2-3f 
Special, Pasadena 

Burpitt, ANN GENEVE 1 
Senior, Huntington Park 

Burecar, Rusy Ricu 1-2 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Burcess, Rosert Fioyp 3 
Special, Pasadena 

Burk, JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Burns, RicHarp Marion 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

BurNS, VIRGINIA ELIZABETH 2-3 
Senior, Oxnard 

Burson, Dororuy AtLice 1-2-3 
Junior, Fillmore 

Burt, ArTHuR F. 3 
Senior, Glendale 

Burt, Evranore McGunn_ 1-2f-3 
‘Special, Glendale 

Burton, MaryorreE Moore 1-2f 
Junior, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Burton, NELSON SPENCER, JR. 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

BuSWELL, MARGUERITE ELLEN 2-3 
Freshman, Beverly Hills 

ButTwer, Patricia LILLIAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Costa Mesa 

Byron, WILLIAM Hanty 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

Cave, Tom Jor 2 
Freshman, Glendale 

CAHILL, EUGENE ELMER 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Mojave 

CaLpWwELL, Amy Lou 2 
Senior, Los Angeles 

CALDWELL, RatpH Harvey 3 
Senior, Long Beach 

CAMPBELL, ALICE MariE_ 1-2 
Senior, Pasadena 

CamMPBELL, NANCY CLEMENT 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Paula 

CAMPBELL, STUART DuNCAN 2-3 
Special, Detroit, Michigan 

Canavan, MABEL CLAIRE 3 
Special, Altadena 

Cartson, BarBaRA ANN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Cartson, FRANCES ELIZABETH 2 
Senior, Riverside 
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Carr, JOHN (JAcK) CALDWELL 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

CaRROLL, Paut 2-3 
Special, Altadena 

Carson, Nancy JEAN 2-3 
Junior, La Canada 

CarTER, HELEN LovuIsE 2-3 
Sophomore, Claremont 

CarTER, JOANNA JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Downey 

Carter, Nancy JANE 1-2-3 
Junior, San Fernando 

CarveER, BETTY JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Long Beach 

Case, SaRAH LEE 27 
Special, Pasadena 

CasTLE, THOMaS BRISTER 3 
Special, Glendale 

Cates, Fenton GENE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Montebello 

CaTRON, BEVERLY FRANCES 2-3 
Junior, Ventura 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE Epwarp 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

CuamBers, Norma Mae _ 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Exeter 

CHANDLER, RutH L. 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

CHAPMAN, Everett GILBERT 1-2-3 
Graduate, La Canada 

CHAPMAN, HENRY WILSON 3 
Senior, Artesia 

CHARAMZA, WALTER WINFORD 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

CuaseE, Laura JEAN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

CHASSELL, Marian A. 1 
Special, Seattle 

Cueex, Lois Haze 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

Cuess, SAMUEL Marcus 27 
Special, North Hollywood 

Cuitcott, DonaLp Epwarp 2-3 
Freshman, Pasadena 

CHILDRESS, GERALDINE LOUISE 2-3 
Senior, Huntington Park 

CHRISTENSEN, EVELYN MARGARET 
2-3 ‘ 

reshman, Placentia 

CHRISTENSEN, Lois IRENE 2-3 
Freshman, South Pasadena 

CHRISTMAN, JESSE Evans 2-3 
Freshman, Pittsburg 

CHRISTOPHER, GROVER LEE 2-3f 
Special, Los Angeles 

CurISTOPHER, RutH MarGarEet 2-3 
Senior, Pasadena 

Crampitt, KenpaLtt Lewis 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

CuarK, LEoN GrorGE, Jr. 27 
Special, Los Angeles 

Crark, MartHa ANN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

CriarK, WILLIAM Joy, JR. 3 
Junior, Alhambra 

Cray, Mary Jane 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Alhambra 

CLEAVENGER, RopERT WItson 1 
Special, San Marino 

CLoHeERTY, ALICE CaroL 2 
Junior, Los Angeles 

CLYMER, CATHERINE 2-3 
El Dorado, Kansas 

CocHrAN, JAMES MurPHy 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

CocHraN, JOHN FIELDING 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

CocHran, Maryor1E ANNE 2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 
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CoFFELT, JacK Hate 3 
Special, Los Angeles 
CoLrE, FREDERICK GREGORY 3 
Freshman, Long Beach 
Cottins, Marie Louise 
Junior, Arcadia 
Co_weELL, ExrizasEtH ANNETTE 2-3 
Freshman, San Marino 
CoLWELL, JAMES Morrison 3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 
Compton, MarIBELL 3 
Special, Whittier 
CONDLIFFE, MARGARET Mary 
Sophomore, Berkeley 
ConNnNER, CHARLES PaLMER 2-3 
Freshman, San Diego 
Cook, Mary MarcGaret 1-2-3 
Sophomore, San Juan Capistrano 
Coox, Nancy LEE 1-2-3 
Freshman, Long Beach 
CooLey, NORMAN VALE, Jr. 
Junior, Santa Monica 
Coots, Frep Hae, Jr. 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 
Corp, WILLIAM 37 
Freshman, Pasadena 
Corpospa, Sot 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
Corposa, Uni 3 
Special, Los Angeles 
CoRNELL, OWEN NEAL 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 
CoRNUELLE, RICHARD CHARLES 37 
Junior, Pasadena 
Corrin, Puirie R. 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 
Coster, Herzen Jo 3 
Freshman, Huntington Park 
CosTER, MICHELE C. 3 
Freshman, Huntington Park 
CoTant, MariILyn JUNE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 
CoTTINGHAM, JOYCE EILEEN 2-3 
Freshman, Oceanside 
CoucuHrRaN, Dovueras Davin, Jr. 
Sophomore, Temple City 
Cox, Ciirrorp WELLINGTON 2-3 
Junior, Altadena 
Cox, Lots ELEANoR 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
CRANDALL, GLEN WarRREN 2-37 
Special, Los Angeles 
CRANDALL, Hrry Lane 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
CrawForpD, Doris JUNE 2-3 
Graduate, Glendale 
Crick, May ELEeanor 2-3 
Senior, Cottage Grove, Oregon 
Crise, Mary ANNE 2-3 
Senior, San Anselmo 
CritTes, Marityn HarrieETrT 
Freshman, Glendale 
CrocKEeTT, THomMAs LUTHER 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
CROMWELL, THomMaAS MELVILLE 
Special, Los Angeles 
Crosspy, Harry WILi1amMs 3 
Junior, La Jolla 
Crozier, CuHartes R. 3 
Junior, South Pasadena 
CULBERTSON, HENRY ALVIN 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 
CuLBERTSON, Horace Cor 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
CUMBERLAND, HELEN EpitH 1-2 
Freshman, Englewood, New Jersey 
Daten, LAWRENCE EuGENE 2-3 
Special, Alhambra 


2-3 


1-2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


2-3 


DaviEs, SUZANNE 2-3 


Senior, Phoenix, Arizona 
Davis, CaroLyn ALIcE 1 
Sophomore, Pasadena 
Davis, Cecin GILBERT 3 


Special, Los Angeles 


-2-3 


Davis, FRANK WILIIAM 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Monica 
Davis, Hatsert ARTHUR 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 


Davis, Roperta Maer 


2-3 


Sophomore, Moorpark 


Davis, VIRGINIA LEE 


2-3 


Freshman, San Marino 
Day, Warren Hatuaway, Jr. 


Freshman, Pasadena 


Dayton, Betty ANN 


2-3 


t 


Freshman, Huntington Park 
Dean, GEOFFREY CyrIL 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 


DEITIKER, ANNE 2-3 


Junior, Amarillo, Texas 
DeLapp, Patricia JUNE 


Junior, Sunland 


DemMareEE, GAaNniIa_ 2-3 


_Sophomore, Anaheim 


1-2-3 


DemareEE, RutH ABIGAIL . 2-3 


Freshman, Anaheim 


DeminG, JAN CHEVALIER 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 
Dennis, CuHartes Mirroy 3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 
DENNIS, Herbert Troy 


Special, Los Angeles 


1 


1-2-3 


DENSFORD, JANE ARDYTH 2-3 


Sophomore, Arcadia 
Denton, JANE Harri 


Senior, Los Angeles 


1-2 


DEWITT, CorneiLtus (NEIL) 


Freshman, Pasadena 


Diss, ALFRED WALLACE 3 
Sophomore, San Diego 


Dicxir, Berry ANN 


2-3 


Sophomore, Santa Monica 
Dickinson, Marcie LorRAINE 


Junior, Los Angeles 


DierscH, FRANK BuRNELL 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

DirTzeEL, Betty Jean 2-3 
Freshman, Long Beach 


DitcHey, Lora JUNE 
Sophomore, Orange 


2-3 


Dopp, Marcus WILLIAM -3 


Special, Pasadena 


Dopps, Rospert McMitran 3 


Junior, Los Angeles 


Doric, Moiuie ExLren 


2 


Sophcmore, Garden Grove 
DoxkKkEN, SHIRLEY FEY 2 


Senior, Los Angeles 


Donatvson, Joun ANDREW 3 


Special, Hollywood 


DoNnNETT, WILLIAM Epwarp 


Special, San Diego 


Drake, MirtamM JOHNSON 


Senior, Banning 


yy 


Drake, Nota MarRILtyn 2-3 


Junior, Los Angeles 


Dresser, Lois Rar 2¢ 
Freshman, Long Beach 


Drew, Patricia Maup 
Freshman, Altadena 


Duxe, RoseEMaryY 2-3 


Freshman, San Marino 
DunuHAM, Rospert LELAND 


Special, Long Beach 


Dunuap, Date Netson 1 
Graduate, Los Angeles 


2-3 


2 
-2-3 
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1 


3 


Dun ap, Janet M. 
Senior, Los Angel. 
Dunn, Dovetas Jos: 
Special, Los Ange 
Dunn, Harotp Mati 
Senior, Millbrae 
Dunn, Ronatp Paur 
Special, Los Angel 
Dunn, SHIRLEE Jon. 
Sophomore, Los A; 
DweELie, Byron Lex 
Sophomore, Simi 
EavE, KENNETH Cu: 
Sophomore, Lomita 
EarLe, Harry Georc 
Sophomore, Los At 
EBERHARD, Kaye Car 
Junior, Compton 
Eccies, Ann 2-3 
Junior, Los Angele 
Epcecoms, Caro. Lo 
Freshman, Long B 
EpcEecoms, GLENN W 
Junior, Glendale 
Epmonson, Eart Oy 
Freshman, Burban! 
Epwarps, DoNnatp D 
Sophomore, Hollyw 
Epwarps, Rogert At 
Freshman, Los An 
EHMANN, Margaret | 
Junior, Los Angele! 
EIKENBERY, Courtnl| 
Junior, Arcadia — 
EIKENBERY, GARDNEF! 
Graduate, 2 aia | 
EIKENBERY, JOHN }} 
Junior, Glendale | 
ErLers, MARTHA Eu) 
Special, Los Ange! 
Evper, JANE RvTH | 
Senior, Pasadena | 
Eldred, Doris Kathan 
Junior, San Marit 
Evuer, Byron Hart 


Junior, Montrose 


Exuiort, Harry Ley: 
Sophomore, Texarn 
Exuis, Doveias Smih 
Graduate, Altader 
Exuis, Lee Roy 2-| 
Junior, Long. Bea: 
Exris, Vircinta Lo 
Sophomore, La Cac 
Emmons, Marie Evy 
Freshman, South Js 
ENGLAND, JACQUELI! 
Sopkomore, Los /3¢ 
ERHARDT, GRETCHEN\ 
Sophomore, Los /8¢ 
Erickson, Joyce AlE 
Sophomore, Glend? 
ErtcKxson, LOUISE 
Freshman, Los Avel 
ErzinG, Margorte JEA 
Junior, Glendale 
Evans, GENE Pavt |? 
Tunior, Bellflower 
Ewers, NorMAN Gis 
Sophomore, Tujw? 
Fapiey, JANET AN. 2 
Sophomore, South as 
Faccarp, JosepH VR? 
Special, Los Ang'$ | 
Fauey, BETTY Mark? 
Senior, Van Nuy 
Fain, Lewis ALLE - 
Sophomore, Los 38° 
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, ALBERT 1-2-3 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
TE JOHNSON 3 
rside 

REDERICK LESLIE 2-3 
Burbank 
CHARLOTTE 2-3 
ra, Illinois 

ARD EvANS 2-3 
dale 

1s ANNETTE 3 
lendale 

Lynn 2-3 

+t Center 

20THY LUCILLE 2-3 
Burbank 

t HurcHIson 27-3 
Angeles 

NE AIN-EL-HaYAT 


adena 
y THoMas 3 
-asadena 
ETHE J. 2-3 
Pasadena 
Tuomas JOSEPH 2-3 
Alhambra 
ALD JAMES 1 
inga 
pon Exuiott 27 
rlendale 
3ILMAN 3 
ywood 
THOMPSON 3 
San Marino 
ORGE STEPHEN 3 
Santa Ana 

A EvELtyN 2 
lena 

ARTHUR 3 
(Angeles 

MaE 2-3 
‘edondo Beach 
3ARA JEAN 1-2 
range 

LD JAMES 2-3 
Los Angeles 

NIA BELL 2-3 
lendale 

, Mapce RutH 2-3 
Los Angeles 
NJAMIN 3 

idena 
tT ARMAND 2-3 
‘Angeles 

AF Mitton 2-3 
Crescenta 


idena 

-EvcGene 1-2-3 
uindsay 

- EvizapetH 2-3 
os Angeles 

sRA LorRAINE 2-3 
rlendale 

3 Leroy 2-3 

rd 


£ Joan 1-2 
asadena 

D Francis 2-3 
Itadena 

4M HucHes 1-2-3 
‘Mojave 


RIS, 1-2-3 
Angeles 

‘ward Lours 3 
vasadena 

“Y Jean 2-3 
‘ale 


Ganpotro, NicuoLas STEPHEN, JR. 


Freshman, Artesia 

Garcia, ELIzaBETH LovuISE 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

GARDNER, ALFRED JORDAN 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

GARNER, JOHN WILLIAM 3 
Graduate, El Monte 

GARRETT, EUGENE AMUSSEN 3 
Junior, Santa Monica 

GaRVIN, HaroLtp WHITMAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Gardena 

Gay, LorraAINE ALYCE 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 


GEDDES, KATHRYN ELIZABETH 2 


Graduate, Pasadena 
GEHLE, RicHarpD LEE 3 
Special, Los Angeles 
GEMMELL, Lois BELLE 2-3 
Freshman, Pomona 
GENTNER, JEAN 2-3 
Junior, Wilmington 
GEORGE, SIDNEY LANE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 
GERARDI, VIOLET Mary 2-3 
Senior, Glendale 
GEYER, JOHN SHANNON 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 
Gisps, DorotrHy Joyce 2-3 
Freshman, Huntington Park 
Gipss, CHONITA 2 
Senior, La Canada 
Gipson, RIcHARD BrucE 3 
Freshman, Santa Ana 
GILLESPIE, ROBERT PorTER 3 
Sophomore, Boise, Idaho 
GILLETT, BEVERLY JEAN 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 
GILLETT, Marie . 1-2-3 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 
GILLIn, Donatp Forp 2-3 
Special, Glendale 
GuassE, JAMES DaNIEL_ 1-2-3 
Senior, Alameda 
GLEAsoN, DorEEN 1 
Senior, Los Angeles 


GLOTFELTY, JANICE ELIZABETH 2-3 


Senior, Monrovia 
GoppEy, WiLt1am Houston 3f 
Sophomore, La Crescenta 
GoopMaNn, Harice Lots 2 
Graduate, Long Beach 
GoyvETTE, RopertT Eimer 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 
GRAFF, VIRGINIA 2-3 
Sophomore, Burbank 
Gray, BresstIr M. 2 
Junior, Glendale 
Gray, Detta 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 


GREATHOUSE, TEDFoRD LERoy 3 


Freshman, Los Angeles 
GREDER, ELMER GLENN 1 
Freshman, Anaheim 
GREEN, RoBERT ELLiott 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 
GREENE, Lois CAROLYNN 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 
GREENE, VIRGINIA LEAH 2-3 
Sophomore, South Gate 
GREENE, WILLIAM LEE 3 
Junior, Huntington Park 
GREKEL, Morris 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 
GrIER, Sara ELIsaBETH 3 
Graduate, Santa Monica 
GRIFFIN, Myron Rosert 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 


GRIFFITH. GLENN SHERIDAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Barstow 

GROEN, SyLv1a Louise 2-3 
Junior, Montebello 

GROSSMAN, WaRREN NEAL 3 
Freshman, La Canada 

GuINnNN, Betty MarceLInE 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Paula 

GuNN, SaraH ELIZABETH 2-3 
Freshman, Ontario 

GuNN, VirGiInia LovisE 2-3 
Junior, Long Beach 

GurRNEy, Janis LaRue 2-3 
Junior, Long Beach 

GusTaFson, Marion RutH 2-3 
Sophomore, San Mateo 

Gysin, Lioyp Henry 3 
Graduate, Glendale 

HacuHTEN, GEORGE CHARLES, JR. 
Freshman, Huntington Park 

Happen, Ropert CLirrorp 2-3 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 

Hapiey, Betty Jo 2-3 
Freshman, Arcadia 

Haier, LorraInE Mary 2-3 
Junicr, Los Angeles 

HameBLin, Betty Anna. 2-3 
Graduate, Riverside 

Hamitton, Mark Scott . 2-3 
Freshman, Pasadena 

HaMILTON, SUZANNE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, San Gabriel 

Hammack, Donatp STEVER 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Gatos 

HAMMERSTROM, GLORIA JEAN 1-2 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Hammonp, Mitprep LuciILLE 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

HaMMonpb, PHYLLIS GENE 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Hancock, Lita JuNE 2-3 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 

HaNnNAH, PRISCILLA JANE 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

HANSEN, ELizaBETH Dawson 2-3 
Special, Pasadena 

Hanson, Rospert SYLVESTER 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

HARBERT, JASON TALMAGE, JR. 
Sophomore, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Harpison, RicHarp CHEvES 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

Hare, JOHN Paut 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Harper, Rospert Epwarp 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Harris, VIRGINIA VOSE 2-3 
Freshman, Pasadena 

Harrison, JANE ANN 2-3 
Sophomore, San Marino 

HARRISON, SHIRLEY ELAINE 2-3 
Freshman, San Marino 

Hart, MarGaret Este 2-3 
Senior, Santa Monica 

Hart, MarityN MaArGARET 27 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Hart, Mary Louise 1-2-3 
Graduate, Glendale 

Harte, GENE Lowett 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

HarTHORN, MERLE ARDEN 3 
Junior, Fillmore 

HARTMAN, WARREN EUGENE 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

HartTsouGH, Harotp VINCENT 3 
Junior, Placentia 

HartsoucH, RutH VIRGINIA 2-3 
Senior, Placentia 
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Harvey, SAMUEL Scott 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

HASKELL, CAROLYN JEAN 2-3 
Senior, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts 

HatTFIELD, Howarp LANCING 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

Haupt, BarBaRA CaroLt 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Hawkins, RatpH Donatp 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

HAWTHORNE, MARGARET JEANNE 
1-2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Hays, ARTHUR JAMES 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Hays, PHyLitis BEAMAN 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Haywarp, Ruspy JANE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

HermspucuH, Roy WattTeER, Jr. 3 
Freshman, El Monte 

HELLER, DoNALDSON WADE 2-3 
Special, Pasadena 

Heim, Mary ELizasEtH 2-3 
Sophomore, San Gabriel 

HELTER, ELIZABETH 1 
Senior, South Pasadena 

Heuzer, Lois RutH 1-2-3 
Senior, La Jolla 

HENDERSON, MARGARET JEAN 
Junior, Long Beach 

Henrikson, Betty DIBBERN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Henry, Wiiiiam H. 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

HEpPNER, Harry L. 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

HERBERTS, CLARE LOUISE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Herop, BARBARA ELLEN 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

HERZER, FRED Forp 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Hess, Mapet ELisaBETH 1 
Freshman, Simi 

Heyes, Groria R. 2-3 
Senior, Glendale 

HicKMAN,. Marton ELIZABETH 2-3 
Senior, Long Beach 

HiGcBeE, JoycE HusBert 2-3 
Sophomore, Claremont 

HILLersy, RoBert WEBSTER 1f 
Sophomore, Altadena 

Hiiticren, E. Jo Ann 2-3 
Senior, Glendale 

HIiLyrarp, RutwH West 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

HiI~itMan, Joyce ELaIne 2-3 
Freshman, Glendaie 

Hines, Pat ANNE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, La Crescenta 

Hire, WILELAM, El. :2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

HoaGeE, WILLIAM GRANT 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Hoax, ELL—eEN KaTHLEEN 1 
Senior, Playa del Ray 

Hopvepon, HEersert JAMES, JR. 3f 
Special, Sunland 

HopnettT, KERRIGAN ANTHONY 
1-2-3 
Junior, Glendale 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3. 


Horr, ELEANor Hope 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Bell 
Horr, VirGinta Louise 1-2-3 


Senior, Bell 
Horripay, Marttyn ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Santa Barbara 
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Hoimes, Dorothy WINIFRED 1 
Senior, Pasadena 

Hoitmes, Rosamonp. 2-3 
Senior, Pasadena 

Hove, Lest1—E Martin 2-3 
Junior, Anaheim 

Hon, Tuomas Wat 3 
Junior, Pasadena 

HoNnAKER, ARTHUR CHARLES, JR. 3 
Freshman, Sherman Oaks 

Hoop, Lrestir ILLINGwWorTH, JR. 3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

Hoop, Nancy Doyue 1-2 
Senior, Pasadena 

Hoop, VANETTE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

HoprpMans, WaLteR Epwarp 3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

Horner, Mary Exizasetu 2-3 
Junior, South Pasadena 

Horretut, Patricia JEAN 2-3 
Junior, Altadena 

Hovey, ExvrzasetH ANNE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 

Howarp, ANNE MacpouGaLu 2-3 
Freshman, Santa Barbara 

Howarp, JoHn Epwarp 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 

HowortH, Hattie BauGHMAN 1-2 
Special, Los Angeles 

Hoyne, JEAN Cox 1-2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

HuppLeson, Homer ALDEN 3 
Senior, Hermosa Beach 

Hutt, Puyitziis Naomi 2-3 
Junior, Beverly Hills 

HuMpHureEys, Rospert Carot 2 
Special, Glendale 

HuNnNELL, Don MeERat 2-3 
Special, Flintridge 

Hunt, Barspara ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Burbank 

Hunt, HarRiEttTe 1-2-3 
Junior, Maynard 

Hunt, Rosert WItson, Jr. 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

Hurbey, Patricia. ANN 2 
Freshman, Pasadena 

Hurry, JEAN 2-3 
Freshman, Arcadia 

HuxtTasie, RiIcHarD LANGDON 
1-2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Ipspetson, AtMa MariE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

ImuHoF, Lrona ALBERTA 
Senior, Altadena 

INFELD, LEES 27 
Special, Los Angeles 

Ivory, Emitig ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Lompoc 

Jackson, Marton RutuH 2-3 
Freshman, Fernley, Nevada 

JAHRAUS, Patricia JEAN 1-2-3 
Senior, South Pasadena 

James, RicHarD Epwarp 2 
Special, South Pasadena 

Jarvis, ANN 1-2 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

Jarvis, Haro~tp WALKTER 3 
Freshman, Montebello 

JELLISON, SHIRLEY LovISE 2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

JeniInGcs, HucH STAnNLEy 1-2 
Junior, Los Angeles 

JENKINS, GERMAINE LouISE 2-3 
Freshman, Altadena 

JENSEN, AMBER JEAN 2-3 
Freshman, San Mateo 


1-2-3 


JEssSoN, CHARLES Fo 
* Sophomore, Los A 
Jouns, Davip Dery 
Junior, South Pas 
Jounson, CaroLyn 
Freshman, Los An 
JoHNson, Harotp A 
Graduate, Los An 
Jounson, Mrrtam A 
Senior, Banning 
Jounson, Patricia 
Sophomore, Santa 
JOHNSON, SHIRLEY ] 
Freshman, Glendal 
JoHNson, (AMARYLL 
Freshman, San Be 
Jones, BetTE May S 
Sophomore, Los A: 
Jones, Dian Gwyne 
Senior, San Marin 
Jones, Emery Corw 
Special, Glendale 
Jones, HELEN M, 1 
Senior, Pasadena 
Jones, JANE Roperr 
Sophomore, Glenda 
Jones, Jenny Watt 
Freshman, Pasaden 
Jones, Louis Wincr 
Sophomore, Pasade 
JORDAN, SaLLy ANN 
Junior, Glendale 
JoRGENSEN, WALTER 
Sophomore, San P 
Kaun, Vita Natati 
Special, Beverly F 
KarGeE, CoNnsTANCE : 
Freshman, Los An: 
Karmann, Davin D\ 
Junior, Riverside 
Karras, VERA RutH 
Sophomore, Los Ai 
KayeE, MArGUERITE | 
Sophomore, Long ] 
Kererer, YVONNE Lu 
Sophomore, Los At 
KeitH, JERALDINE M 
Freshman, Roseme: 
Keiiy, JoHN JUSTIN 
Special, Los Angel 
Kenson, Bruce Gor 
Special, South Pas: 
Kent, FRANCES Exiz 
Junior, Glendale, 
Kersu, Bert YARBRC 
Freshman, Santa I 
Kry, JoHn RUSSELL 
Special, Los Angel 
Keyes, Betty JEAN | 
Sophomore, Burbat 
Kine, Tuomas WIL) 
Sophomore, Lake -' 
Knapp, Peart G. 1 
Special, Pasadena | 
Knerr, Betty Lov ; 
Junior, Long Beac' 
Knicut, Marjoriz .\ 
Junior, Los Angel) 
Knox, JoHn THERY' 
Freshman, Alhaml, 
Knupson, Doris Ja) 
Junior, Pasadena 
Koyama, Muitsre Mr 
Freshman, Los At? 
Krater, Heren Mve 
Senior, Independet 
Krinc, Rogert Epw 
Senior, Altadena 
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LovisE 2-3 


Los Angeles 
SLAINE 1-2-3 


Santa Maria 


RACELeO 
adena 
ty Jo 2-3 
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Glendale 


ies 1- 2 


Burbank 


‘se VIRGINIA 27 
len, Utah 
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Los Angeles 
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Altadena 
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; Angeles 
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Altadena 
y~LN DeLeece 2-3 
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ig Beach 
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LUKENS, RopNEY PawLinG 3 
Special, Glendale 

Lyons, BarBarA MaE 2-3 
Senior, Glendale 

LyTLe, JEANNE W. 2-3 
Junior, Arcadia 

McCain, Patricia JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 

McCietxian, Barpara J. 2 
Senior, Glendale 

McCretxran, Martua Lovise 1-2 
Senior, San Marino 

McCuiosxey, Nancy Katuryn 2-3 
Freshman, Santa Barbara 

McCuune, ExvizasetH BELLE 1-2 
Senior, South Pasadena 

McCuusky, James Eart 2-3 
Freshman, Downey 

McCoutu, Marityn Joyce 2-3 
Sophomore, San Diego 

McCormick, Marittyn N. 2-3 
Junior, San Marino 

McCowan, Witutam Dicx 1-2 
Sophomore, Alhambra 

McCoy, GILBERT GoRDON 2-3 
Junior, Long Beach 

McCoy, Joun Jay 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Long Beach 

McCurracH, Rosert L. 3 
Special, Sierra Madre 

McCurtain, MariLtyn 
Freshman, Berkeley 

McDanieEL, Britt Payton 2-3 
Freshman, Orange 

MacponaLp, MarGarET JANICE 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

McDonatp, Rogpert Gordon 3f 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

McDonatp, SHIRLEY Mart 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 

MacDoucat, Doris Myru 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

McFappEn, JANE YVONNE 
Senior, San Marino 

McFappEn, Rogpert CiypeE, Jr. 3 
Senior, San Marino 

McGarvin, AWANDA IRENE 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

McGILiivraE, Mary Lea 2-3 
Junior, Van Nuys 

McGratH, Fern Hawkins 1 
Special, Berkeley 

MacHate, PHILIP GEORGE 3 
Special, Lomita 

McIntosH, Paut RicHarp 3 
Special, Sherman Oaks 

MacIntosu, SPENCE BuRTON 
Special, Los Angeles 

McKay, Mauton LEE 2-3 
Special, Van Nuys 

McKee, Betty Jean 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

McKeever, Kirk LeRoy 2-3 
Special, Long Beach 

MacKusick, JoHN WILLIAM 2-3 
Junior, Montebello 

McLain, Maxine CrarrE 1 
Senior, Bakersfield 


EsTHER 2-3 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 


“McLean, James RayMonp 3 


Sophomore, Pasadena 
McLrop, AILEEN VIcToRIA 2-3 
Sophomore, Redlands 
Mac.Leop, ANN ELIZABETH 1-3 
Junior, Pasadena 
MacLeop, Jack Matcotm 2 
Senior, Altadena 
McLeopv, MarGaret JONE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
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MacNair, JEROME WILLIs, JR. 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

McNary, Ropert WANNER 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

MacNEIL, (JEsstr) AMELIA 2-3 
Senior, Salt Lake City, Utah 

McNutty, Henry VEIrR 2-3 
Snecial, South Pasadena 

MacPHERSON, KATHERINE LOCKE 2-3 
Senior, South Pasadena 

McQueEEN, SHERMAN JOHN 2-3 
Freshman, Monrovia 

Manpricat, Mario 2 
Special, Sanpre, Costa Rica 

MacGnuseEn, E. Lorraine 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

MAHL, GEORGE FRANKLIN 1 
Special, Palm Springs 

Manone, DuNcAN CRAWFORD 2-3 
Freshman, Long Beach 

Mananan, NEIL 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Mann, Mary Joan 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

MANSFIELD, ALLEN WINTER 1-2 
Sophomore, Burbank 

Mansoor, Javap 1-2-3 
Special, Tehran, Iran 

MaRANVILE, HOMER Wooprow 3 
Special, Glendale 

MarvesicuH, Marit Ouca 2-3 
Freshman, San Pedro 

MarpLE, THOMAS LEIGHTON 3 
Freshman, San Fernando 

MarsH, JAMES THoMas 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

MarsHatL, MartHa W. 1-2 
Freshman, Altadena 

MartTes, MicHaAEL WILLIAM 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Martin, MicHAEL KINGSLEY 1-2 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Martin, Tuomas RaymMonp 3 
Special, Altadena 

MarTINEZ, Horace JOHN 3 
Junior, San Bernardino 

Mason, Laura MERRIMAN 2-3 
Freshman, San Jose 

Mast, MARGARETTE ELLEN 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

MatHeny, Lots Mar 2-3 
Graduate, Costa Mesa 

MatrHes, Frances MariE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

MattHEws; EpcGar LAWRENCE 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

Maute, Marcaret ANN 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

Maxey, Harvey Wyatt 3 
Freshman, Hollywood 

May, Marcus E tis, Jr. 3 

Special, Alhambra 

MayYLannD, MariItyn JEAN 2-3 

Senior, Baldwin Park 

Maynarp, Dovuctas HumMpHREY 3 

Graduate, Altadena 

Meap, JoHN STANLEY 2-3 

Junior, Piedmont 

Mepay, Horace HENry 3 
Special, El Segundo 

MENNING, CHARLES Epwarp 3 
Special, Pasadena 

MERACLE, JOHN WarRNE 2-3 
Junior, San Marino 

Mercer, JAMES ARTHUR 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

MerRICK, KATHLEEN BEDFORD 
Sophomore, Huntington Park 


1-2-3 


1-2-3 
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MERRILL, MaciteE Mariz£ (SHIRLEY) 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

MEYER, Epwarp CHARLES 1 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Meyers, Mary JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

Mies, Lois Evatyn 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Mixtvar, Patricia JANE 
Senior, Glendora 

MILiLer, EVERETT Harvtan 2-3 
Freshman, Long Beach 

MILLER, GRACE ELIZABETH 2-3 
Sophomore, Ontario 

MILLER, JOHN RAMSEY 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

MILLER, MARGARET ESTELLE 
Senior, Monrovia 

Miter, Robert ARTHUR 27 
Special, Pasadena 

MILLER, ROBERT GEDDES 
Special, Glendale 

MILLER, STANLEY JOHN 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

MILLIKIN, KENNETH JOHN 
Freshman, Altadena 

MitTcHELL, Dorotuy ANN 
Sophomore, El Centro 

Morratt, HELteEna E, 2 
Senior, San Pedro 

MoFFITT, VERDEN M., Jr. 3 
Sophomore, Pomona 

Mouuetrt, HeLren Jane 2-3 
Freshman, Van Nuys 

MonTcoMEry, Doucras Barrp 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

MontTcomMery, Lots ELaInE 2-3 
Junior, Madera 

Moopy, Rozert Louis 3 
Special, La Canada 

Moore, JuNE AvupREY 2-3 

' Junior, Oxnard 

Moore, Royatt HamMiLton 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Morcan, EvELYN Mas 
Junior, Los Angeles 

Morcan, WARREN 2-3 
Special, South Pasadena 

Morrityi, ELIZABETH SHIRLEY 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Morris, VirGINIA LEE 2-3 
Sophomore, Fillmore 

Morris, Wirtitram LERoy 3 
Freshman, Fillmore 

Morscu, JuNior DurRwarp 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

MUHONEN, OLIVER ADOLPH 2-3 
Freshman, Kinney, Minnesota 

MuIRHEAD, JOAN 2 
Senior, Altadena 

Muncuuor, Leo JoHn 3 
Special, Glendale 

Munn, Marjorie HENRIETTA 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 

Munz, RosEMARIE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Murrny, Heren Ann 2-3 
Junior, San Diego 

Murray, JAMES ARNOLD 2-3 
Special, Trinidad, Colorado 

Musuuitz, BrEvErRtyY DIANE 2-3 
Sophomore, Ventura 

Myers, Cuarrtes LIncotn 2-3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

Myers, Joan ELizaspeTH 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

NaGuLer, LESTER RICHARD 
Junior, Ontario 
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NaISMITH, Ropert Epwin 3 
Junior, Altadena 

Nayar, YVONNE MariE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Neat, WiLitam Barry 3 
Freshman, Monrovia 

NEELEY, Frances ILENE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Las Vegas, Nevada 

NEPTUNE, MARGARET ELIZABETH 2-3 
Senicr, Glendale 

NeEwcoms, CHARLES HENRY 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Newcoms, Donna LAWRENCE 2 
Senior, Pasadena 

Newcoms, JANE ELIZABETH 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

NEWHALL, DaniEL Harotp, III 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

NEwMAN, MarjoriE SCHOFIELD 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

NicHots, ALIceE 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 


NicHors, Barsara M. 2-3 
Special, Pasadena 
NicHoitson, Lora BELLE 2 


Graduate, Los Angeles 
Niuart, Mary Heren 1 
Graduate, Los Angeles 
NipPELL, Rosert M. 3 
Sophomore, North Hollywood 
Nix, MarjorrE JEAN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 
Nosx.e, Jack Epwarp 3 
Freshman, Bellflower 
Noonan, JOHN ALLESON 3 
Sophomore, Glendale 
Noren, JANICE MariE 2-3 
Freshman, Del Mar 
Norstap, Mary Ann 1-3 
Junior, Santa Monica 


Norton, BEvErRLy\Lov 1-2 
Senior, Arcadia 
Nunn, Cecit C. 8S. 2-3f 


Graduate, Los Angeles 

OvELL, Davip LEE 1-2 
Freshman, Portland, Oregon 

OpeELt, DonaLp WILLIAM 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

OpELL, Marityn [RENE 
Freshman, Pasadena 

OpnrEy, Harotp Dovcras 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

OGLE, Rosert E. 3 
Senior, Glendale 

O’HaLioran, HaroLtp Junior 3 
Special, El Monte 

OuNEMUS, RoMAN HENRY 2-3 
Special, Temple City 

OLDS; “JACK? LAYINN=- 03 
Special, Bell 

OLIVER, Robert GLEN 3 
Senior, Salinas 

OvsEen, Ernest Harvey 1-2-3 
Special, Pasadena 

Orpway, HELEN FRANCES 
Sophomore, Claremont 

Orr, CiirForp Davis 3 
Special, Glendale 

OssBorNE, Davip BLAINE 2-3 
Junior, San Bernardino 

Osborne, Patricta KayE 1 
Freshman, San Pedro 

OstER, Donatp M. 3 
Sophomore, Pasadena 

OstLUND, JAMIE NapINE 2-3 
Junior, Temple City 

Otis, Lrestrze Somers 2 
Special, Hollywood 
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Ott, RicHarp Dray 
Freshman, Denver, 
PapRick, JoHN Witp) 
Freshman, Los Ang 
Pacci, CHARLOTTE Tx 
Freshman, Los Ang 
PaHLAvI, GHOLAM RE 
Special, Tehran, Ir: 
Paine, Joun Ropert 
Graduate, South Pa 
PatMER, Precey 2-3 
Freshman, Los Ang 
PaLMER, RaLpH Jups 
Senior, Los Angeles 
PANOPOULOS, JoHN Fj 
Freshman, San Fer: 
Park, JAMES WatTson 
Senior, El Monte 
ParKER, CorRALIE Ros: 
Senior, San Gabriel 
Parker, Mites WI! 
Freshman, Los Ang 


_ Parks, Benjamin Ky 


Sophomore, Long Bx 
Parsons, Rosa F. 1 
Special, San Diego 
PastreE, GEORGE JAME: 
Sophomore, Pasaden 
PauLsen, RutH Merz 
Sophomore, Long Be 
Payne, RanvoteH Ro 
Freshman, La Cana 
PracockE, RicHarp } 
Freshman, Pasadena 
Pearson, WiLiiaAm H 
Freshman, Fillmore 
Pease, Patricta ANN 
Sophomore, San Me 
PELL, BarBara J. 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 
PELLETIER, KENEE Do 
Freshman, Alhambri 
Penn, LESLEY JEANN 
Sophomore, Los An’ 
Percy, Epcar ALBERT 
Sophomore, Burbanl 
Perez, ALFONSO BER? 
Junior, Los Angeles 
Perez, MANUEL 3 | 
Junior, Pasadena | 
PERKINS, JOAN 2-3 | 
Junior, Pasadena | 
Perry, Epwarp Puay! 
Junior, Los Angeles 
Peters, Rosert Hatt 
Special, Glendale _ 
Pererson, Darret J 
Junior, Los Angele: 
PETERSON, GERALD Jat 
Junior, Los Angele 
Prererson, Marrua J 
Junior, San Marin 
Peterson, Mary Et) 
Freshman, Ketchik; 
Pererson, VIvIEN M 
Sophomore, Glenda’ 
Preyrot, Mario Emr : 
Special, Los Ange} 
PuHItteo, Marie AN; 
Junior, Azusa | 
PHILLIPS, CORINNE ie 
Junior, Santa Mon! 
PHILLIPS, PAULINE 
Freshman, Los An 
Pierce, Epcar CHars 
Graduate, Upland | 
Poptey, M. Merrit’ 2 
Senior, Los Angeli 
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e, Los Angeles 

; ARLICE 2-3 

, Los Angeles 

\N GC. 2-3 

akersfield 

et STICKNEY 2 

, Lancaster 

1a Kate 1-2-3 
laremont 

RBARA BORDEN 2-3 

, Los Angeles 

\THLEEN LILLIAN 2-3 
, Huntington Park 

ny ELIZABETH 2-3 

e, Oakland 

GEORGANNE MEREDITH 


os Angeles 
Kk BarTLE 3 
asadena 
n Davin 2-3 
a Verne 
Davin CoLE 2-3 
3urbank , 
Marie EsTELLE 2-3 
e, Los Angeles 
zan Bomprys 2-3 
os Angeles 
OBERT Ray 1-2 
, Burbank 
ARLES CLARK 3 
i, Alhambra 
\ICHARD JACKSON 2-3 
Los Angeles 
ATHLEEN ANN 2-3 
, Los Angeles 
ucLas Roor 3 
e, Glendale 
VERNON LosIE 3 
[Temple City 
AUL RonaLp 3 
Follywood 
Marvet Joan 2-3 
santa Maria 
\ARRIET SPENCER 3 
Pasadena 
Davin 3 
ilendale 
iLDRED LoEssa 2-3 
e, Los Angeles 
CILLA Evetyn 1-2-3 
‘e, Bellflower 
y Marityn. .2-3 
ve, Los Angeles 
ETTY LORRAINE 2 
van Gabriel 
tER J. 1 
Spokane, Washington 
AicHarp D. 3 
Glendale 
‘ARILYN ANN 2-3 
i Manhattan Beach 
SATHERINE Jean 2-3 
., Alhambra 
Mary Lee 2-3 
‘ilendale 
‘FRANCES EvizaBeTH 2-3 
|, Santa Monica 
/ARILYN Frances 2 
.’asadena 
NIA ELLEN 2-3 
.xeter 
‘ITA ELAINE 2-3 
outh Pasadena 
\Brverty Kino 2-3T 
artford, Kentucky 


RIEDEL, CarRL Oscar 2-3 
Graduate, North Hollywood 

Ricsy, RopGer Loren 2-3 
Freshman, Madera 

RitcHko, Harry PETER 3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

RitTerR, JAMES JOHN 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Roserts, Mary HELEN 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

ROBERTSON, RaE 2-3 
Sophomore, Simi 

RoBINETTE, Doris FRANCES 2-3 
Freshman, Torrance 

Roginson, Carout 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Ana 

Rosrnson, Maryartta 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Rosinson, Tom WITTEN 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

Rogpison, Ernest MICHAEL, JR. 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

Rock, Rospert ALLAN 3 
Freshman, San Fernando 

RopMAN, FRED S. 27 
Sophomore, Los’ Angeles 

RoENIGK, Carotyn May 1-2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

ROMBERGER, ARDENA FaE 2-3 
Junior, San Gabriel 

Ross, Barpara Lois 2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

Rounpy, Coiitis INGomar, Jr. 3 
Special, San Marino 

RuBEL, FLORENCE SHIRLEY 2-3 
Freshman, Piru 

RUBSAMEN, CHARLES WILLARD 3 
Junior, Sierra Madre 

RupoteH, JAcKIE Lou JANE 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

RuGen, MITTIE ANNETTE 2-3 
Graduate, Alhambra 

Rusu, Mary ANN CHAMNESS_ 1f-2 
Junior, Monrovia 

Ryan, Dorotuy Hopkins 
Special, Los Angeles 

Ryan, JosEPH ALBERT 2-3 
Junior 

SALTER, FRANK 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

SancHIs, Marcaret ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SANDERS, JEAN RuTH 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SanTiGcIAN, Massis Marty 2-37 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SARGENT, Wyn ISABELLE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Whittier 

SAWYER, CARMEN GERALDINE 2-3 
Sophomore, Huntington Park 

SaYeErRS, CHARLES LEROY 1-2-3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

ScANLAN, JAMES THOMAS 3 
Sophomore, Alhambra 

ScHACHER, RutH 1-2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SCHENCK, GEORGE CasoT 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

ScHILDWACHTER, JANICE Mary 
Senior, Glendale 

ScHOFIELD, Mary JESSIE 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

ScuHoTrKE, AupREY ELIsE 2-3 
Junior, South Pasadena 

SCHWARZMAN, RICHARD CHARLES 
2-3 
Freshman, San Diego 

SCHWEITZER, Epwarp ALLEN 3 
Freshman, Glendale 
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ScHWINDT, JEAN DeELorES 2-3 
Freshman, Oxnard 

Scott, Patricia ALENE 2 
Senior, Long Beach 

Scott, WILLIAM J. 3 
Senior, Glendale 

SCRAFFORD, PHOEBE R. 2-3 
Graduate, Pasadena 

SEEBER, JANE McMauon 27 
Special, Los Angeles 

SEILER, DEBORAH GLapDys 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Se1M, Ropert Martin 1-2 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

SELLERY, JOAN MiLpRED 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SELTZER, MARILYN CLAIRE 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SERSEN, Mirtam LupMILLA 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

SERVICE, RANDOLPH GEORGE 3 
Graduate, Glendale 

SETTLE, JacK LESTER 1f 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SHANNON, CHARLES RICHARD 3 
Junior, Pasadena 

SHARPE, BARBARA LOUISE 2 
Senior, Los Angeles 

SHAW, WILMA JEANNETTE 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SHEDD, HELEN LENORE 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Barbara 

SHEHORN, GEORGIA LEE 2-3 
Senior, Long Beach 

SHELLENBERGER, JacK H. 1-2 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SHERMAN, VIRGINIA DuVaLiL 2-3 
Freshman, San Marino 

SHIVELY, KATHRYN ADELE 2-3 
Junior, Santa Paula 

SuHort, GEeorGe W., Jr. 2-3 
Special, Des Moines, Iowa 

SHRADER, Epwin Roscor, Jr. 3 
Junior, La Canada 

SHULTS, ELIZABETH GRACE 1-2 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

SHULTZ, Epwarp RosBert 3 
Special, North Hollywood 

SIGLER, NorMA BETH 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 

SILER, KATHRYN MarIE 
Junior, Santa Maria 

SIMKINS, RotcE Epwarp 3 
Sophomore, Huntington Park 

Sink, Fenton Homer, Jr. 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

Sinn, Ropert LEE 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SittLe, Norma SypDNEY 1-2 
Junior, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Syoserc, Donatp Epwarp 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SKELLEY, WILLARD JOSEPH, JR. 
Special, Culver City 

SKJEIE, GEORGINA MILLIGAN 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

SKJEIE, IvER ENDRE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los. Angeles 

SLIFKIN, RaLPpH HENRY 
Sophomore, Hollywood 

SLIVKOFF, ANN MEREDITH 2 
Sophomore, Escondido 

SLoTTELID, AUDREE V. 2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SmiLey, MartHa Susan 2-3 
Sophomore, San Marino 

Smitu, Earrt Epacar, Jr. 
Senior, Anaheim 
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SMITH, GEORGIA FRANCES COULTER 
1-2-3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

SMITH, GoRDON OLIVER 3 
Special, Los Angeles 

SmitH, Hoyt Maniey 2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

SMITH, JAcK Ronatp 2-3 
Junior, Arcadia 

SmitH, Merte McLean 2-3 
Junior, Berkeley 

Sm1tH, Puitie Rowan 3 
Freshman, La Canada 

SMITH, STEPHEN LAURENCE 3 
Special, Glendale 

SMITH, WarREN Bartow 2-3 
Special, South Pasadena 

SMITTER, Yvor Hyatt 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

Smoot, LESLIE LATRELLE 1-2 
Sophomore, Montrose 

SmyTH, CHARLES WESLEY 3 
Junior, San Gabriel 

Snow, Patricia 2-3 
Sophomore, Ventura 

SNowHOOK, Joun D. 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

SNYDER, ALBERT Eric 1 
Senior, Pacific Palisades 

SNYDER, SHIRLEY ANNE 1-2-3+ 
Sophomore, South Pasadena 

Sopp, KENNETH Maurice 3 
Junior, Huntington Park 

Soutts, Car~t DanieEt 1-2-3 
Senior, El Monte 

SPALDING, BARBARA JOHNS 2 
Senior, Long Beach 

SPERRY, Doris RutH 1-2 
Freshman, Ventura 

Spoor, Baga JEAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

SPRAGUE, JEAN ANN 2 

Junior, Los Angeles 

STAHL, ELIZABETH 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Glendale 

STANDRING, Marion Nancy 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Ana 

STANTON, WILLIAM Lewis 2-3¢ 
Freshman, Sierra Madre 

STAPLES, Lucy ELIZABETH 2-3 
Senior, Alhambra 

sTAPP, Nancy HatHaway 2-3 
Junior, Glendale 

STARRITT, FRANCES FALKENRATH 
2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

JTEERS, JEAN ELoIsE 2-3 
Junior, Alhambra 

)TEINKAMP, Doris GLENNA 2-3 
Sophomore, North Hollywood 
)TELLAR, ROBERT THURLOW 2-3 
Junior, San Marino 
)TEPHENS, CHARLES LEwis 3 
Freshman, Arroyo Grande 

‘\TERLING, GEORGE C. 3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

)TEVENS, Davip E. 1 
Sophomore, San Diego 
ITEWART, CouRTLAND JOHN 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
\TIMSON, GEORGE LAWRENCE, JR. 
2-3 
Special, South Pasadena 
‘TINES, JEANNETTE ELEANOR 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 
TOCKTON, WILLIAM PIKE 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

TOCKWELL, JANET Marie 3 
Junior, San Bernardino 
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STOCKWELL, JEAN AGNES 1 
Senior, San Bernardino 

STOCKWELL, RutH Lixias~ 2-3 
Sophomore, San Bernardino 

STOEHR, Conrap 2-37 
Special, Glendale 

Stone, Don Puiutie 2-3 
Junior, Chatsworth 

STonE, Patricia 2-3 
Freshman, Santa Maria 

STRATHEARN, JoAN M. 2 
Junior, Simi 

STRAUB, JEAN HELEN 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

STRAUCH, Joan B. 1-2-3 
Freshman, Mesa, Arizona 

STRICKFADEN, MariILyn 2-3 
Junior, Santa Monica 

STROBECK, Puytiis Betty 1-2-3 
Senior, Glendale 

StronG, ExizasetH Exzuiorr 2-3 
Senior, Glendale 

STUHAAN, MarGarREetT RosE 2-3 
Sophomore, Hanford 

Swan, Zona GALE 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Swett, Don Lancpon 2-3 
Freshman, San Fernando 

Tajima, TED K. 1-2 
Senior, Pasadena 

TALBOT, SHERMAN HipBparD 3 
Special, Pasadena 

TALLEY, WILLIAM DELAcEy, Jr. 
2-3 
Graduate, Los Angeles 

TANNER, WILLIAM SHERMAN, JR. 
2-3 

Junior, Tujunga 

Tappan, RutH Byrp 2-3 
Senior, Pasadena 

TaTuM, ADELE FRANCES 2-3 
Sophomore, Santa Barbara 

Taytor, ARLEEN MarIE 1 
Freshman, Ojai 

TAYLOR, SHIRLEY ANNE 2-3 
Senior, Pasadena 

TEAL, Harvey ALBERT, JR. 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

THARALDSON, VIRGINIA ANN 2 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

TuHom, BarBarA MariE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

THOMPSETT, JACQUELINE Mary 
1-2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

THompson, ARTHUR CRICHTON 2-37 
Special, Glendale 

Tuompson, Date ALLEN 1-2-3 
Sophomore, La Crescenta 

TuHompson, Patricia ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Glendale 

TuHompson, RICHARD LAWRENCE 3 
Special, La Crescenta 

TuHomepson, WILLIAM DALE 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

THOMPSON, WILLARD GAYLE 2-3 
Junior, South Pasadena 

TuHrROooP, VAUGHAN SEYMOUR 1 
Junior, Los Angeles 

TIBBETTS, CHARLES COoWAN 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

TILDEN, CaRoLyN ANN 2-3 
Freshman, Sacramento 

Tocu, Franz Joan 2-3 
Freshman, Santa Monica 

ToMLIN, JAMES ROBERT 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

ToMLINSON, RoBeRT Bruce 2-3 
Freshman, La Jolla 


Tow, HELEN JEanne 
Senior, South Pasad 
Tow, Mary Lots Rog 
Senior, Alhambra 
TOWNSEND, ELizapery 
Freshman, North Hy 
TREBLE, JOHN MILL 
Junior, Pasadena 
TROLLER, Howarp Et 
Freshman, Glendale 
TRUMAN, LucILte J, 
Special, Los Angele 
TucKER, Forrest Rop 
Senior, Glendale 


. TucKErR, Joun LeEVeEx 


Junior, Los Angeles 
TucKER, Rosert Jone 
Junior, Porterville 
Uxrickson, Joun W; 
Special, Pasadena 
Urton, JEAN ELLEN 
Junior, Santa Barba 
VALLEN, RutH FERN 
Freshman, Glendale 
VANDERPOOL, FREDERI( 

Sophomore, Los An; 
VANDEVER, MARGUERIT! 
Graduate, Los Ange 
Van Horne, Kennet 
Special, Pasadena 
Van Nava, James Cu 
Senior, Pasadena 
Van Ness, WILLIAM J 
Junior, Los Angeles 
VANSTRUM, Dorotuy E 
Junior, Los Angeles 
Van VULIET, Doris 2 
Sophomore, Redland 
Van WERDEN, BETTY 
Graduate, Los Ange 
VARDANIAN, JOHN R. 
Special, Los Angeles 
VERNON, CHARLES CL, 
Sophomore, Temple 
Vernoy, Raymonp Lz 
Senior, Los Angeles 
VETTER, Doris MAE 
Senior, Los Angeles 
Wapvey, Montacue \ 
Special, Pasadena 
Watpron, Natalie J 
Sophomore, Pasaden 
Watker, Anita Lov! 
Junior, Los Angeles 
WALKER, CAROLYN JE 
Senior, Los Angeles 
Wattace, Mary 1 
Senior, San Marino 
WALLACH, CHARLES S 
Sophomore, Glendal 
Watuacu, Ricuarp L 
2-3 
Senior, Glendale 
Watsu, MarGareT Fi 
Senior, Exeter 
WatsTaFF, Harry TY 
Graduate, Pasadena 
WatswortH, Mary « 
Sophomore, Glendal 
Ware, INEZ MARIE 
Junior, Los Angeles 
WarRNER, ANNE LOME 
Sophomore, Pasaden 
WarN_ER, JosEPH Law 
Special, Los Angele 
Warner, JULIA ELLe! 
Junior, Banning 
WarREN, JacK Harr! 
Special, Los Angele: 
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, Santa Ana 

HYLLIS Ray 2-3 
slendale 

rucE Mitton 1-2-3 
e, North Hollywood 
LVAELSIE 1-2-3 
ylendale 

RANK B. 

Ventura 

ROTHY JANE 2 

re, Glendale 

MARILYN FRANCES 1-2 
1, Santa Paula 

Nancy TaweEs 2-3 

1, Pasadena 

LIZABETH ANN 1-2-3 
re, Santa Paula 
RALDINE Fay 2-3 

n, Glendale 

, Frep JouHn 1-2 

re, Glendale 

ATHERINE JOYCE 2-3 
a, Puente 

AutcE LouRETTA 2 
Alhambra 

NIFRED ANN- 2-3 

re, Los Angeles 
VIRGINIA ELLEN 2-3 
Santa Paula 

, WerymoutH G. 2-3 
Azusa 

James Henry 2-3 
Los Angeles 

EDRIC ANSON, JR. 1-2-3 
re, Long Beach 
ACQUELINE ORRIE 2-3 
re, San Gabriel 
HIRLEY 2-3 

n, Los Angeles 
TILLIAM LANFORD 3 
Pasadena 


RY Evcent AS 

‘ach 

ures Burton AS 

eles 

Stantey Burton, Jr. AS 
‘ge Wright, Washington 
) Wittram ArtHur AS 


na 

Tuomas La Var AS 
na 

VILtiaM Emerson AS 
ardino 

LEN James AS 


3yron Jack, III A 
‘Hills B 
-ENNY Reynotps AS 


Nine Palms 


‘ALPE FREDERICK, Jr. AS 
eles 


| Joun Earsez AS 
‘nardino 


 SSHALL Joseru, Jr. AS 


OBERT Wayne AS 
‘eles 

| Epwarp Jackson AS 
eles 


lcxere Wituiam, Jr. AS 


WHITEHEAD, RoGeR Donatp 3 
Special, Altadena 

WHITING, JANE MariE_ 1-2-3 
Senior, Los Angeles 

WHITLocK, DanriEL ELtiott 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

WHITMAN, STEPHANA 2-3 
Sophomore, North Hollywood 

Wuitney, Epitn [RENE 2-3 
Junior, Pasadena 

Witcox, E. June 2-3 
Junior, Sierra Madre 

WILDENBERG, Rospert A, 3 
Junior, Los Angeles 

WILKEN, FRANK TURNER 3 
Junior, Santa Monica 

WILKEY, Roscor STANLEY 1f 
Freshman, Long Beach 

WILtraMs, JEAN KatuHryn_ 1-2-3 
Sophomore, Huntington’ Park 

WituiaMs, KeitrH R. 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

WILLIAMS, MarGARET GRACE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Wittson, SuE Mitts 2-3 
Junior, Woodlake 

Witson, AUDREY FERN 
Sophomore, Claremont 

Witson, BETTYSUE 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

WILSON, JOAN FONTELLA 2-3 
Freshman, Montebello 

Witson, Marcaret Lov 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Winn, Evetyn 1 
Sophomore, Long Beach 

WINSLow, HERBERT BarcLtay 2-3 
Special, Pasadena 

WINTER, WILLIAM ERNEST 3 
Freshman, Glendale 

WiTHERS, BEveRLy M. 2-3 
Junior, Fullerton 


1-2-3 


TRAINEES 
NAVY V-12 UNIT 


July Term Only 


Bonuam, JoHn LEE AS 
Glendale 

BruNET, JAMES ALBERT AS 
Big Bear City 

Burrorp, Ronatp ARTHUR AS 
Los Angeles 

Burc, Lesti—E CHarLes AS 
Hawthorne 

Carawan, Guy Hucues AS 
Los Angeles 

CARPENTER, ARTHUR WAYNE AS 
Santa Monica 

CarTER, GARTH BENAIRE AS 
Venice 

CasTLe, James Ronatp AS 
Santa Monica 

Cuase, KENNETH TrRaAwIcK AS 

CuItTWoop, GayLorp ALLIson AS 
Huntington Park 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES Mitton AS 
Los Angeles 

CxiarKk, Everett Lreonarp. Jr. AS 
South Pasadena 

Cottines, LEonarp Burton AS 
Anaheim 

CooLey, NorMAN VALE, Jr. AS 
Santa Monica 

Corison, JAMES BUSHNELL AS 
Ontario 
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Wirtic, ErtcH ALFRED 3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

WoEHLER, JOAN LEE 2-3 
Freshman, Sierra Madre 

Woop, Carroty DeEtoseE, Jr. 2-3 
Freshman, San Marino 

Woop, RatepH Moorg, Jr. 3 
Freshman, South Pasadena 

Wooprin, Loran DuANE 2-3 
Junior, Lompoc 

Wooprorp, DonaLtp GERALD 2-3 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 

Woopwarp, ARTHUR EUGENE 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

WooLevEeR, RutH ALICE 2-3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

WripE, RosaLig REINE 2-3 
Senior, South Pasadena 

WRIGHT, JOHN GALE 2-3 
Sophomore, Altadena 

WRISLEY, Bruce MANNING 2-3 
Freshman, Salem, Oregon 

WUNDERLICH, LILLIAN SUSANNE 3 
Special, Glendale 

Yost, Nancy CoLver 2-3 
Graduate, Glendale 

Younc, Cuartes Henry, Jr. 2-3 
Special, El Monte 

Younc, Donatp Gordon 3 
Freshman, Pasadena 

Younc, Erwin Donatp 3 
Freshman, Los Angeles 

Younc, Harvey Ettiott, Jr. 2-3 
Special, Glendale 

Younc, JosepH C. 1-2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

Younc, Witt1am Dwicut 3 
Sophomore, San Marino 

ZAMBRANO, IGNAcIO Epwarp 2-3 
Special, Los Angeles 

ZEH, EvELYN NINA 2-5 
Sophomore, Los Angeles 


CorNUELLE, RrcHarD CHARLES AS 
Pasadena 

CROISET VAN UCHELEN, RODERICK 
Irvinc AS 
Hollywood 

Crosspy, Harry Wixiitiams AS 
La Jolla 

DaniEL, RicHarp Herrick AS 
Beverly Hills 

Davis, DaLE Eucene AS 
San Francisco 

Davison, RicHarp DEean AS 
El Segundo 

De Marto, WILLIAM Frank AS 
San Fernando 

DESAUTELS, RoGER JosEPH AS 
Baldwin Park . 

Dixit, Rosert FLtoyp AS 
Los Angeles 

Dotan, GArwoop KeritH AS 
Los Angeles 

DryDEN, WILLIAM GEORGE AS 
Montebello 1 

Epwarps, WILLIAM Evan AS 
North Hollywood 

Erore, GEorGE ALEXANDER AS 
Etiwanda 

Evans, Barry Louis AS 
Los Angeles 
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Faranpa, Paut Leo AS 


Los Angeles 

Fink, Norman Stanrtey AS 
Los Angeles 

Foucner, Attan Gorpvon AS 
Northridge 

Fret, RrcHarp Hersert AS 


North Hollywood 

GaTEs, WENDELL Jor AS 
Los Angeles 

Goin, RicHarp Epwarp AS 
Los Angeles 

Gorvon, HuecxH Taytor AS 

* San Marino 

Haun, Rosert Dovcrass AS 
Los Angeles 

Hatn, Grrsert Netson AS 

* Los Angeles 

Hann, Rosert Lawrence AS 
Palm Springs 

HANSEN, ALBERT CHRISTIAN, Jr. AS 

- Arcadia 

“Hanson, James Gorpon AS 

~ Los Angeles 

diaRPer, Geratp Lee AS 

~ San Diego 

Heaven, Gtorce Henry AS 

~ Santa Monica 

Henry, Wactace Garpner AS 

Los geles 

HersHey, Ernest Atten AS 

~ El Monte 

Horsroox, RicHarp Epwarp AS 

F Berkeley 

Hotve, Lestrz Martin AS 

> Anaheim 

alowarp, Max “L” AS 

- Pasadena 

-lupson, James ALEXANDERT AS 

| Los Angeles 

ivcHEs, CiirFrorD Burton AS 

3 Beverly Hills 

:AcKson, RicHarp RupotepH AS 

~ San Diego 

TAMES, MoreEtanp Dapisman AS 

~ Los Angeles 

joHNs, Davip Dertnc AS 
South Pasadena 

joNES, RicHarp Davin AS 
Campbell 

30cH, Davin Henry? AS 
Santa Monica 

sEISY, Rogert Battey AS 
North Hollywood 

_EPace, Donatp Stacy AS 

> Twenty-Nine Palms 

.INDBERY, JoHN Rozert AS 

» Santa Barbara 


Lonc, JosEPH FinpLEyY AS 
Bakersfield 

Love, Frank Atten AS 
Bur bank 

LUNTZEL, JAMES ReIp AS 
Hollywood 

McBripnce, Crirton Ronatp AS 
Los Angeles 

McCtosxey, Paut Norton, Jr. AS 
San Marino 


- MacDoveat, Rospert Attan AS 


Montebello 

McLavcurin, Geratp Ross AS 
Canoga Park 

Martin, THomas Watter AS 
Riverside 

MattHEws, DonaLtp Fioyp AS 
Colton 

Meap, Joon Stantey AS 
Piedmont 

MicHets, FREDERICK Anson AS 
San Gabriel 

Miner, Donatp KeitxH AS 
Pomona 

Mincs, Turtry Ray AS 
Long Beach 

Moore, Joun Leo AS 
Los Angeles 

Moore, Rosert Lynn AS 
San Marino 

Morrison, Ropert ALLEN AS 
Alhambra 

Newman, Ropert Ernest AS 
Los Angeles 

O’Hara, Joun Francis AS 
Bell 


Oumer, Cart Ortro AS 
Roscoe 

OverHott, “E.” Lirewettyn, Jr. AS 
Los Angeles 

OveRToN, JouN Epwarp AS 
Santa Monica 

PatTerson, RricHarp Maynarp AS 
Los Angeles 

PEDERSON, STANLEY Jack, Jr. AS 
Los Angeles 

Purprrs, RicHarp CHartes AS 
“Long Beach 

PinkHam, Samuet Hates AS 
Santa Barbara 

Prentice, Hittyer, Jr. AS 
San Diego 

Price, Joun Davin AS 
La Verne 

RicHarps, Lynn Srepuen, Jr. AS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

RicHarps, Ropert Date AS 
Riverside 


RitcHey, Donatp Do 
s ere 
OBINSON, Tom W-. 
Glendale = 
Rocers, Earr “ASY s 
Beverly Hills 
SaMPSEL, Don Puan 
= Ontario 
CHAFER, Rupoip 
AS a J 


Los Angeles ; 

Scott, Rosgerr SHELD 
Ontario 

Scurtock, Rogerr A‘ 

an Diego 5 

Saas Jack James AS 
North Hollywood 

Sink, GLENN Taytor 
South Gate 

SMITTER, Yvor Hyarr 
Pasadena ; 

Sparks, Don Evcexe 
Canoga Park. i 

Spero, Kennets Rays 
Los Angeles 

STEVENS, JAMES Ricz. 
San Berna 

STOLLMEYER, Rosier } 
Glendale 

-Taytor, Puirire Orro 
San Diego 

TAYLOR, TERRENCE ‘Ne, 
Burbank 

Tuomas, Puirip Date 
Burbank ; 


Tissot, Ernest Eucex 
North Hollywood 

Tupor, Anpy AS 
Fontana 


_ VeEppER, JoHN Granam 


Claremont 
Ven Five, Rospert Jos 
Segundo 


Wane. Donne Le: 


ra 
Warpen, Donato AS 
Escondido 
Wa ker, Rosert Oris 
Manhattan Beach 
WEIK, JAMES FREDERIC 
Temple City 
WERTHEIMER, ARMIN | 
Beverly Hills 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM A 
Long Beach 
WILSON, Watter Scor 


Whittier ‘ 
Wricut, ALFRED Cav 
Long Beach 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
ached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
| Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
Jale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado. Boule- 
west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
lagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
way in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
‘midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
ty Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line 
gle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College sho 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below 


Admission of students - - - Chairman of Committee on Adm 
Alumni affairs - - - - - - «+ «+ «= 95  Allianiie 
Business affairs - - - - - - - Comp 
Catalogues and bulletins - - - - - = Secretary of the I 
Public events and lectures - - - - - = Director of Thorn 
Scholarships, employment and student aid - - Director of Stude 
Student Affairs - - - - - - - + = = Dean of the! 
Summer Session - - - - - = Director of the Summer $ 
Transcripts of Records, ete. - - - - - - = = = Re 
Veterans’ Affairs - - - .- + + + « = Dean o 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1947-1948 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 18, Thursday - SEPTEMBER 19, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 22, Monday: Classes begin. 


NovEMBER 27, Thursday through NoveMBER 30, Sunday: Thanks 
Vacation. | 


DECEMBER 20, Saturday through JaNuARy 4, Sunday: Christmas Va 


January 19, Monday - JANuARY 20, Tuesday: Comprehensive Ex 
tions. 


January 21, Wednesday through January 29, Thursday: Final 


examinations. 


JANUARY 27, Tuesday: Commencement. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


FEBRUARY 5, Thursday - Fepruary 6, Friday: Registration. 
FEBRUARY. 9, Monday: Classes begin. 

Marcu 25, Thursday through Marcu 28, Sunday: Easter Vacation 
May 31, Monday - June 1, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations 
June 2, Wednesday through June 11, Friday: Final course examin 


June 14, Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION - 1948 


June 21, Monday through Juty 30, Friday. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is an independent, co-educational college of d 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Pre 
byterian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and genii 
of a non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its charter. TI 
College reports annually to the Board of Christian Education of tl 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. concerning both its financial conditic 
and its academic program, even though not organically connected wii 
that church. The College cordially acknowledges its gratitude to this chur: 
for its aid in founding and in fostering care, and appreciates the reco: 
nition accorded the College by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) f: 


its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was “) 
secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a cultu: 
that is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an objective, tht 
expression of purpose guides the plan of study and the life of the Colle;. 
Occidental is concerned with developing the best interests of the student}; 
with promoting their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-beir. 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the func- 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bacher 
of Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be foud 
full details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergradue 
and graduate study. 


The College has a faculty of approximately seventy-five members. ” 
normal times the student body is limited to eight hundred in number. Tit 
number has been temporarily increased for the year 1947-48. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading Eatiotl 
education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Association of Ami- 
can Universities; its women graduates are admitted to membership in ie 
American Association of University Women; and by authority of the Ci: 
fornia State Department of Education it has the right of recommendig 
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andidates for elementary and secondary teachers’ credentials. The Delta 
‘hapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental 
‘ollege in 1926. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the responsi- 
jlity of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, 
nd in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitu- 
on and by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the super- 
ision of joint faculty and student committees. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
rent of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
yembers. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
_ssociation and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
t large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general 
versight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its 
nances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the busi- 
ess center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual advantages. 
s large and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the 
college to be free from the noise and confusion of the city and to 
ve its life in an environment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, 
ecause of its proximity to Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advan- 
iges enjoyed by a metropolitan college. It is also within close reach of 
ich centers of research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson 
bservatory of the Carnegie Institute. 


 Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of modern 
pe. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
umpus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed 
nce the College moved to its present location in 1914. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* | 
FRANK: Ni, RUSH eccccceccsuoo siete Leesa aac oe ee Presid 


Harorn..C. McC ethane. ee First Vice-Presid: 
STUART CHEVALIER. “UD. ee Second Vice-Presid 
Prep F oNMCDAIN. S00 ee Treasurer and Assistant Secret 
DAN S. HAMMACK ..n220-n oo ieceecti eee hecatenaneceemorereeneaneaanaee a --Secrete 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Jeep, W, BURNS sic ——ceecfo an cecciesnndnicgensoce ein ote leg rr Los Ange. 
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Artuur W. Burtt, M:Dil ole Long Bec 


Stuart. Cuevarier, LL.D. 30.0 Pasacn: 
Haroun C; McCuriian.. 2.6202 San Man 
Wm. H. Scuucnarpt, LUD. Beverly Ill 
Term expires 1951 | 
KL. CARVER: 0... icc San Man 
Rosert G.-CLELAND, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D....:.......... Pasacn 
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*For the calendar year 1947. 
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a FR a Bel-Air, Los Angeles 
6 6 RRR OD RS en -Pasadena 
a SSSI el a South Pasadena 
ETE ODS “he 3 es et Eo ie San Marino 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1948 
SO AE Ss ae Los Angeles 


Term expires 1949 
OCS 18 0 Laguna Beach 


CETIOTCCOOMERY. <n ci cacec coc tecc bec eecctecue ee Glendale 


| ‘ STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* | 
Executive: Mr. Rusu, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. CHEVALIER, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. 
damMack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McCiLeizian, Mrs. NEwcomps. 


Degrees: Dr. BuEtL, Dr. BLAKE, Mrs. HeEIneEMAN, Mr. HuNTSBERGER, 
31sHop STEVENS. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. BLAKE, Mr. CHEvALieER, Mrs. HEINEMAN, 
“iiss Mumrorp, BisHop STEvENs, Mr. Younc. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. McCLeLian, Mr. Carver, Mr. CHeEva- 
ER, Mr. RusH, Mr. Younc. 


Financial Planning: Mr. Mriciar, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McCLetxan, Mrs. 
(HORNE, Mrs. Toit. 


| Grounds and Buildings: Miss Kettocc, Mr. Barp, Mr. Bett, Mr. Car- 
eR, Mr. McCoy, Mr. Scnucuarpt, Mrs. THORNE. 


_ Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. CuHevAier, Mr. Huntspercer, JUDGE 
UANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER. 


| Library: Mr. Montcomery, Dr. CLeLanp, Mrs. Hetneman, Miss KEL- 
.o¢G, Miss Mumrorp. 


Nominations: Mr. Hammack, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Mrtrar, 
3isHop Stevens, Mrs. Tout. 


Pensions: Mr. Caevaier, Mr. Hammack, Mr. ScHavrr, Mr. Younc. 


Public Relations: Mr. Kenyon, Dr. BraHaAms, Mr. Carver, Mrs. HEtn- 
“MAN, Mrs. McBripe, Mrs. Newcomps, Mrs. THORNE, Mrs. Tout. 


Religious Life: Bishop STEvens, Dr. BLake, Dr. Brauwams, Dr. CLE- 
AND, Mrs. HEINEMAN. 


Student Interests: Mn. HUNTSBERGER, Dr. BRAHAMS, JUDGE LANDRETH, 
4. Montcomery, Mrs. Newcomp, Mrs. Tott. 


ee 


'For the calendar year 1947. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1947-1948 

ArTHuR GarpINer Coons, Ph.D., LL.D... Presid| 
Rosert ELpior Fitcu; Ph.D. 2 Dean of the Fac 
FRED FreNcH McLain, A.B........-......<.--.2---13:---ustsie rr Comptrol: 
Joun H: McCoy; 'M.S...220.22..,.<2 Assistant to the President and Direttor| } 
Public Relati:: 

Eeisie May SMITHies, M.A. 222.52 scatcenstp sp ee Dean of Wonr 
BENJAMIN Hays CuLLEY, M.S.__...2002220..----------- Dean of Men and Director) 
Student « 

FLORENCE NoRMA BraApDY, A.Bio..c2.2.0c.2c2.2.----ceecencosee-ceeesee ee Registu 
ELIZABETH. JOHNSTONE McCLoy, M.S......--2.:.2-:01----eenens-tcs-<0 Tory 
WALLACE (MOORE, Ph)... 22 x Director of the Summer Sess 
JANET Dy HOI, ALB. eas, Manager of Residence, Office Manayr. 


and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Truse: 


LAURENCE, RUSSELL Cook, M.A._...c0.-3.0 ae ee Director of Publity 
and Publicatin: 


JaMEs ENGLISH; A. Bis ei ee Alumni Secreir) 


C PARDEE: ERDMAN, McA, (SiR BO) on 2 ee Assistant in Public Relati 


a 
a 


=>, 


: ; : | 
MarcueriTE VANDEVER, A.B. Director of Vocational Guidance and Placenn 


~~ 


PEON TTINGKR ase ena see Director of Belle Wilber Thorne i! 


FACULTY 


~ With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The 
year of the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments 
and academic rank indicated are for the academic year 1946-1947. Marginal 
references as follows: (*) on Jeave of absence for the year; (**) on leave 
of absence for first semester only; (*) appointment for first semester only; 
(2) appointment for second semester only. : 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927)............-.---------- President of the College and 
Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College. 


MomeereecuioT Fitch (1938)................-.2.--.---- Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1929, 
Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


[Hamers K’ ALEXANDER (1936) ...............---.------------ Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ...........------------0--00+- Director of Athletics, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 


Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Se Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., 1925; M.A., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1936, University of Southern 
California. 

‘AMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935).............-.- Professor of Romance Languages 


oe 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of Cali- 
ornia. 


‘ERNON LeRoy BOLLMAN (1936) ........+--.--s++c2ssce-seeese-se---e- Professor of Physics 


B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute 
of Technology. 


PRPERANTIEY (1930) ._...-..---.-.-0----------cce---neeo--o--- Professor of Chemistry 


AB., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, 
California Institute of Technology. 


PERICHOUSE. 00.0. ican eset Professor of Psychology 
BS., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 
EANGHE BROCKLEBANK (1935) ...-.-5-:----a-cce--eccecccececoeecceeoeooeee Teacher of Piano 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 
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Cnanies N. Burt (1946) oo Special Appointment, Department 
Romance Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinat 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


Hitpinc Bror Carison (1944) ...............-. Associate Professor of Pacha 
Ph.B., 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. 


Rosert Guass CLeLAnp, (1912) W320 Professor of Histc 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College: A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton Universi 
Wiehe 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


ALBERT. GROISSANT (LODE) ona snananstononantceel Associate Professor of Engl! 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 
BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1943) _W0..002.....--00-+- Dean of Men and Instruc: 
in Mathemai: 


A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California. 


\ 
Epmunp A. CyYKLER (1944)........Associate Professor of Instrumental Mui 
A.B., 1926, University of California; Ph.D., 1928, University of Prague. 


Greorce: Martin. Day , (1923) -... 2.0: cs. -2n tee Professor of Sociole: 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Soutlr 
California. : | 

POY DENNIS LOGO E octet site taeectes Instructor in Physical Education c« 


Coach of Football and Swimm: 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


LAURENCE DE RyckeE (1943)...........2-..-- Assistant Professor of Econore 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of il 
fornia. 


*Henry CHasoT DIECKMANN (1938)....Associate Professor of Matheméc 
A.B., 1925; LL.B., 1928; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., 1937, University of California. © 


GLENN S. DuMKE (1940) -.WWW0... eee Assistant Professor of History ™ 
Political. Scive 


A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of Califii 
at Lbs Angeles, 


Ceci. Letts. Dunn’ (1942) 2 eee Associate Professor of Econoiic 
A.B., 1930, University of Southern Cailfornia; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Clareor 
Colleges. 

Joun Jenkins Espey (1938) .........-.------------ Associate Professor of Eni 
A.B., 1935, Occidental College; B.A., 1937, B. Litt., 1938; M.A., 1941, Oo 
University. ; 

Hazec EvizapeTa Fievp (1927) <0... eee ee Professor of Bio 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; }.D 
1927, University of California. | 
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\usTIN E. Fire (1946) ............ Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
AB., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; 
PhD., 1939, Stanford University. 

[ARGERY FREEMAN (1940) W.-W... eeocoeseoe Assistant Professor of Religion 
AB., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


iORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940)............ Associate Professor of Speech 
M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


uta BEAL GARNETT (1944) 0 seesesscseeeesseseeesseeeeseeeeeeeee Teacher of Voice 


‘AROLD GEBHARDT (1942)..._..By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute, 


Wem GLOYN (1946) _.........._..._.. -Associate Professor of Philosophy 
AB., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 
1982; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 
MarsHALL GREEN (1946) By Special Appointment, Department of English 
B.S., 1920, Oregon State College. 
iSGmmeeAARDY (1923) .2..2-.....-.-.-22-.-.. Norman Bridge Professor of Hispanic 
American History - 
_ A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
_ University of California. 
(cHARD HarsH (1941) ...WW..2..2.......... By Special Appointment, Department 
of Psychology 
 AB., 1940, Occidental College. 
ALTER EARLE HarTLEY (1926)..........- Director of the Department of Music 
and James G. Warren Professor of Organ and Theory 
| AB, 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 


\EBECCA Merueway (1047)..............-.. Teacher of Instrumental Music 


‘ROLINE Emerson Hopcpon (1923)............ Associate Professor of Hygiene 
| | and Physical Education 


| A.B. 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 
(MPBELL HotMeEs (1942)........ By Special Appointment, Department of Art 


|RCY HAZEN HOUSTON (1928) ..0...------occocccescceceeeoe- Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 
Intis Haney Jones (1946)........... By Special Appointment, Department of 


History and Political Science 
A.B., 1926, University of California at Los Angeles. 
(once PAYTON JorDAN (1946)...............- Instructor in Physical Education, 
Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 
LLIAM CLAYTON KAUFFMAN (1945) \.....:cccscecoccscoeoe-e-- Instructor in Speech 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California. 
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ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925).............-- Associate Professor of Educat 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of Califor 
Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) .W..W..2..-------c0----000 Professor of Phy: 


B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technolog 


KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) .....-.----.--202-~-2ececsceseeoees Professor of Engi 


A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933, M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph 
1947, Sar University. 


JOSEPHINE LAUE (1946) ....W...002....--..-- By Special Appointment, Degien 
of Educa 
M.S., 1937, University of Southern California. 

Cora Burt Laurmpsen (1946) 2.22 oer Instructor of 4 
A.B., 1937, Occidental College. 

CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923).............-.--------.---Professor of Spe 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State yee ae Ph.D., 1932, University of Sout: 
California. 

Norman Scott MacDonatp (1946)..........-. Assistant Professor of Chem 
A.B., 1938, Western Reserve University; M.Sc., 1940; Ph.D., 1942, Ohio % 
University. | 

CLARENCE STEPHEN MARSH (1945) .Wu00.........-:ceosesceceeees Lecturer in Hagen 


By Special Appointnir 
A.B., 1910; M.A., 1920, Northwestern University; LL.D., 1934, Yankton Colle;. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCLoy (1924) .......----22--2--- Librarian and Instru 
in Lib:r 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


*GrEoRGE McAFEE McCune (1939).............----- Assistant Professor of His 
and Political Scivc 
A.B., 1930; M.A., 1935, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1941, University of Califaai 


JoHn Witit1am McMENaMIN (1946)..........-..-.------- By Special Appointnn 
Department of Bing 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946, University of California at Los Ane 
RaymMonp Goss McKELVEY (1939) -...W0022.2.2------nee-eceeee Associate Professc 0 
History and Political Sein 

A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. | 


James FRANKLYN MEap (1944) _W000022..0.-- Assistant Professor of Chem 
A.B., 1938, Princeton University; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Techn og! 


LAWRENCE ConrAD MENDENHALL (1946)..........-..-- By Special A ppointi?ni 
Department of Sje¢ 
A.B., 1924, University of Minnesota; M.S., 1929, University of Wisconsin. — 
Lois Etsa MEssLER (1938).......- Instructor in Physical Education for W ne 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College. 


Poon-Kan Mox (1944) ....Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Cour 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia Univers’ 


~ 
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Warttace H. Moore (1946) .................--- Professor of Education and Director 


of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1923, Davidson College; Ed.M., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1936, Har- 
yard University; Ph.D., 1937, Stanford University. 


\GeraRD F. W. Muxpers (1942) ................... Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1934, University of Utrecht. 


‘CHARLOTTE FELDMAN MULLER (1947) ......Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1941, Vassar College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1946, Columbia University. 


See). INEUERBURG (1946) _......-.----------.-nnen----- By Special Appointment 


Department of Geology 
AB., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles. , 


Me IPEDAL: (1943) 0... cle ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Physics 
B.M.E., 1929; M.M.E, 1930, Cornell University 


JUBERT C. NoBLE (1944) -....... Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


| A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 
_ 1931, Columbia University. 


Mrmr ys (1946)... ate eco ee Teacher of Voice 
' AB., 1898, Beloit College. 

Marvin K. OPLER (1946) .....W2..222..-2..0----000- Associate Professor of Sociology 
| A.B., 1935, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 1938 Columbia University. 

MEE ORGES (1946) ons eecatececceceeceeeeeee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Mathematics 

B.S., 1938, M.S., 1941, Illinois~Institute of Technology. 
MEURCELL (1945) 20a ee eee By Special Appointment, 
| , Department of Education 


te Peete eaten By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1938, Blufton College; Ph.D., 1934, Sorbonne. 

wuRA K. Ricwarps (1944) ....By Special Appointment, Department of English 
. AB, 1919, Carleton College. 


PURCELL Scuuse............By Special Appointment, Department of Psychology 
| B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 


FAMED IVMIARTIN SELLE (1923) ....................--.--------.---- Professor of Biology — 
BS., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 

' University of Southern California. 

MMPDERRANO (1946)... ee By Spectal Appointment, 


Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1927, University of Madrid; B.D., 1939, United Evangelical Seminary; 
| M.A., 1931, University of Barcelona; M.Th., 1939, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


WORRONSDEVERANCE (1946) 2202s By Special Appointment, 


Department of Economics 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1945, Stanford University; LL.B., 1946, University of 
Southern California. 


JarIsTIaN Peter RicHARp (1946) 
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Evsig May SMITHIES (ios Sat beavis aethlnen encuentro Dean of Wom 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. | 
LEONARD D. STEIN (19405) ....-.---2---2---sc--ss-nncercteecscececseotenetenes Teacher of Pia: 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. | 
“ROUSE. STONE CLOW) seers eres Associate Professor of Mu: 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B. Mus., 1933; M.A., 1936, University of Southe 
California: | 
"HOWARD O:-SWAn' (1954) 200 Ure oe Associate Professor of Church Mu: 


and Director of Choral Mu: 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


ETHELS TAYLOR (1926). oe 0 Sg eee Associate Professor of Germ 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


EVELYN FLacc THOMPSON (1944) __..W...22----:2:2-0-- By Special Appotae 
Department of Englh 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 
} 
Cart FREDERICK TRIEB (1928)......A4ssociate Professor of Physical Educatin 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern a 
Ph.D. 1943, Stanford University. 


Patricia McGratH WHITE (1942)............-......- Instructor in Departidins) 
Physical Education for Worn 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. =. | 


J; Donarp Youne(1936). 2222602. Professor of ri 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton Univerty 


ASSISTANTS 
2Davip CoLe (1947) __...........- Graduate Assistant, Department of Payehole 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles 
Grack FRANKLIN (1943) .....2..202.-01---10-1- Curator, Department of Chemir) 
1CHARLES Myers (1946).......... Graduate Assistant, Department of Econoiic: 


A.B., 1943; M.A., 1947, Occidental College | 


*ROBERT PoLKINGHORN (1947) _._... Graduate Assistant, Department of Phric: 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College 4 


MARGUERITE VANDEVER (1946) ...........-.------- Graduate Assistant, Departke 
of a 
A.B., 1946, University of Southern California 
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FACULTY EMERITUS 


Witt1aM Gordon BELL (1909)... Professor of Romance Languages, 
Emeritus 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


EvperT Epwin CHANDLER (1909) __............ Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 


duen Sears LowTHeER (1924) .................. Professor of Classical Languages, 
: Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


logan Amos Pipa (1911).......... Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


Aanrin JAMES STORMZAND (1926)............ Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


joy AnprEw THompson (1920)......0.0.0.0..... Associate Professor of English, 
Emeritus 


A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago, 


PROMOTIONS EFFECTIVE JUNE 19, 1947 


Glenn S. Dumke, Ph.D., to Associate Professor of History 
Charles N. Butt, M.A., to Instructor in Languages 
Campbell Holmes to Instructor in Art 

John William McMenamin, M.A., to Instructor in Biology 
Antonio Serrano, M.Th., to Instructor in Languages 
Gordon B. Severance, LL.B., to Instructor in Economics 
Evelyn Flagg Thompson, M.A., to Instructor in English 
Purcell Schube, M.D., to Lecturer in Psychology 

Richard Harsh, A.B., to Lecturer in Psychology 


i 


David Cole, A.B., to Special Appointment, Department of Psychology 
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NEW FACULTY MEMBERS FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1947-194¢ 


Rocer K. BuRKE (1947) 2222 Instructor, Department of Physic, 
Education for M 


B.S., 1942, Springfield College. 


RoBert HInNSHAW (1947) ..........------------ Lecturer, Department of Psycholog 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1944, Princeton University. | 
PAUL POHNSON (1 O41 isco catego eae Assistant Professor of Mathemati 
M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Tec 
nology. 
Rosert E. KEtty (1947)...........-..---- By Special Appointment, Department | 
Educativ, 

A.B., 1928, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S.Ed., 1937, — | 


SA athern California. 


Mary Lancrorp (19477) .......--.-------- By Special Appointment, De partment : f 
Modern Languag; 


ETHEL P. A. LEAFGREEN (1947)........ By Special Appointment, Departme’ 
of toa 
B.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California. | 


*Joun E. McDowE Lu (1947) ............ By Special Appointment, Department j 
Payeholo, 


A.B., 1930; M. B.A., 1932, Stanford University. 


Howarp JounstonE McMurray (1947)........ Professor of Political Scien 
and Chairman, the Curriculum. 
Applied Politics and Econom 

A.B., 1936, M.A., 1936, Ph.D., 1940, University of Wisconsin. 


Guy ©. OmeR (1947). os cee Assistant Professor of Physs 
B.S.E.E., 1936; M.S., 1937, University of Kansas; Ph.D., California Institute { 
Technology. | 

ConsTANCE M. PerkKINs (1947) ...0000W2....22.----------- Assistant Professor of a 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. ) 

RicHarp Frost ReEatH (1947)........ Assistant Professor of Political Seiere 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1943, University of Wisconsin. 

Duane Rosinson (1947)............---- By Special Appointment, 

Socioloy 

A.B., 1935; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1945, Colum” 
University. 

Epwina J. SnipER (1947)..........--.... By Special Appointment, Devan 

Educatin 

A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern Californ. 

Mirtam TAYLOR (1947) uw... By Special Appointment, Department f 

Educatin 

B.Ed., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. ; 
IncrAM P. Watters (1947)........ Assistant Professor of Instrumental Mui 


AB., 1943, East Carolina Teachers College; M.A., 1945; M.M., 1946, Eastnn 
School of Music. 


a 


*Second semester only. 
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ASSISTANTS 
ack Gorpon BELL (1947)............ Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
AB., 1946, Occidental College. 
AURA CHASE (1947) ore reeceneeneeene= Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 


AB., 1946, Occidental College. 


‘LARENCE Mason Harvey (1947) Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
AB., 1942, Occidental College. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1947-1948 


Admissions: Brady, Carlson, Culley, Kinney, Smithies. 


Advisory: Coons, Fitch, Culley, Smithies, Bollman, Brighouse, McKel- 
ey, Moore. 


Assembly: Swan, Coons, Freestone, McDonald, McKelvey, Noble and 
..S.0.C. representatives. 


Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Culley, Dennis, Fitch, Jordan, Kirkpatrick 
nd A.S.0.C. representatives. 


Audio-Visual: Butt, Bickley, Bollman, Croissant, Hare, Lindsley, Mc- 
iain, Moore, Selle. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Alexander, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, 
tumke, Dunn, Fitch, Gloyn, Hartley, Hodgdon, Kurtz, Lindsley, McKel- 
ey, Moore, Opler, Selle, Smiley, Trieb, Young. 


Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dumke, Fitch, Kurtz, Moore. 
Health: Field, Burgar, Dennis, Freestone, Hodgdon, McLain, Miller, 


camilton. 

| Library: Young, Croissant, Day, Fife, Houston, McCloy, Taylor. 
Men’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Croissant, de Rycke, Hardy, Mc- 

‘enamin, and A.M.S. representatives. 


| Religious Interests: Noble, Dunn, Freeman, Gloyn, Kirkpatrick, and 
cudent Church representatives. 


_ Scholarships and Student Aid: Alexander, Brady, Culley, de Rycke, 
itch, McLain, Smithies. 

Student Conduct and Scholarship: Fitch, Brady, Carlson, Culley, Linds- 
y, Mead, Smithies. 


Student Life: Noble, Butt, Culley, Fitch, Freeman, Smithies, and 
S.0.C. representatives, 


Summer Session: Moore, Brady, Brighouse, Croissant, Fitch, Kinney, 
CKelvey, Selle, Swan. 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, McCloy, Messler, 
id A.W.S. representatives. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


| 


CAROLYN, J AVARS;, ACB. ucsncsalnp- geese sce eee Registrar’s Office Assista 
PS ARAGE BALLOCA Bois ce Secretary to the Department of Mus 
Wiriuuiam ‘E. Brock, 'M.A., C.P.A. 02 -Accounta: 
Frank E. Contier, A.B... micealiac heres BSS Superintendent of Groun: 
AUMAAGREAGER, (BiG. aie. Manager of Bookstore, and Manager ' 
Student Activiti: 

MARY (CRONIN 2.00) os. t-c nce eee eateonaensinns dnvnarn epee ecenen a Office Assista: 
OPENER Be 2 hilly gol I a enn mee ae Secretary to Alumni Secreta; 
ERNST AAD AVIS ihe ccriewcacr teria roger Office Assistant in Charge of Maili; 
GLADYS DONALDSON: 2. o.oo. eccoeceoctaccsosesseowtscitbentud ae ge Office Assistat 
PIORTS) WONLEY Ss. 270 ie ee Secretary to the Manager of Residen> 
and Office Managr 
PUNMELET Ry LIUDING -ooccontnsccenasssvecterati poe cease ante Registrar’s Office Assistat 
EVELYN -F; GREER; A.B. Sa Secretary to the Dean to the Facuy 
Henry Harotp Hare, A.B.......Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenare 
Oxvive: Hurcuison,, A:B..0.. 140 Secretary to the President, al 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trusts 

WEART HATS JERFS.0 cc oo ee Registrar’s Office Assistit 
ISABELLE KEAGLE... -.-.....----.0--2----- Assistant Manager, Freeman College Unin 
PRAROK EN TIER 00020 ee eee Assistant to the Director of Publicy 
KATHRYN ECR ERNANG ci geceeonee tees Secretary to the Dean of Wom 
Bois .L, KuyRENDALL. or Secretary to the Department of Educatin 
Jean K. MATTHEWS. .....---<2:ce-cse----cc00 Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hl 
Dons McKee; A Bie. 4 dee Registrar’s Office Assistit 
Crancy Morrison, B.5..-2 3. nt ak Manager, Freeman College Unin 
BSTHER PIERCE SS. ee Registrar’s Office Assistot 
IMPURE RAT coc coriiceo acheter iretenencae Office Assistant, Freeman College Unin 
JanetTe A. REED.................. neta: Cashier and Secretary to the Accountit 
P.M. RICHARDS. ....22-----cccseeeeceeeceeeeeecsceeeeseses tess Assistant to the Accountat 
VASE SHOCKLEY. A. Bo fic ey ee ee Registrar’s Office Assistut 
GreorGINA SKJEIE, A.B..................--.----- RRO p Secretary to the Chaplin 
MARIE STEVENS 22005 .c ee Secretary, Veteran's Ofe 
ADRIENNE b. UCKERS AGB, Ja601 2 eee Office Assistant, Dean of Ivn 
ANN WHITAKER sc Gs 3 0 ee Secretary to the Comptro?r 
CHAR Lotte I. Octicon, A.B.....Secretary to the Dean of Men and Directovf 
Student Aid and to the Director of Vocational Guidance and Placemt 
THELMA G. WILSON...............-.-.--- Secretary to the Department of Psycholsy 


*As of July 1, 1947 
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AIL TON, MD necator ceneen device College Physician 
DRS College Physician 
SIE Re Consulting Psychiatrist 
EN ooo Serco meecenccdcnncdcbntcecdzunen Resident Nurse 
PC Se Assistant Resident Nurse 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Bere OROWER, B.S. in 1.5.22. eect ecc ences eee Library Assistant 
| CET a Order Librarian 
SS EUS Head Cataloger 
Tocca coneccecennnencerenecetenoesee Periodical Librarian 
DUEERRDNER. A.B...............................-..-.-------- Reserve Room Librarian 
| 0 SR a Loan Librarian 
is sein 1.5... Reference Librarian 
IVER, A.B. _.......00.02... 0c cee en General Library Assistant 
| SS ee Library Assistant 
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I HISER Watchman 
| Carpenter 
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ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION. CENTER OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


TRAL QUADRANGLE, SURROUNDED BY CLASSROOM, LIBRARY AND RESIDENCE © 


OV Dae 


4 


WITH MUSIC CHAPEL AND STUDIOS AT LEFT 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, OCCIDENTAL’S MAIN AUDITORIUM 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
in the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this 
hillside situation. 

The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings and 

several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Little Theatre, the 
Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six 
tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
facilities. All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious 
and pleasing. 
Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for four dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. Hunt and Chambers, college architects, 
planned and engineered the project. Paul E. Spencer, ’29, was the con- 
tractor. 

THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 
the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


JoHNson HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los An- 
geles, who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In 
Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approxiately thirty 


faculty offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


\ Fow er HAtt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories 
and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial 
Museum of Natural Science is also located in this building. Erected 1914. 


feat BE Mary Norton Ciapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
im memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 


rooms. Erected 1924. 


a: James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a resi- 
dence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a 
te to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. Erected 1914. 


ERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
€rous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
Dullding which combines many modern features of student housing and 


provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 
Res BERTHA HaArTON Orr HA tt, the first unit of the group of residences 


hay 


‘or women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty women. Erected 1925. 
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Grace CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for wome 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was ma 
possible by gifts from Mrs .Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Pr 
fessor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy wome 


Erected 1927. 


Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 0 
Haines, his wife, cae have long been friends and close neighbors of t) 
college, is the Pird of the residences for women. This building accomm 
dates. seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 


HELEN G. Emmons MEMoRrIALt is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memo; 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor i 
ness. Erected 1936. 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the ioc 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hil 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, soci! 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club roo. 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty frien; 
of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


THE Music Buripinc, providing departmental offices, practice roo 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thor: 
A cditoriuma:) The building and its equipment are the gift of several friens 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected j 
Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wife. In addition to te 
auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, pri- 
tice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilits 
for the Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organs 


the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected "192. 


THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE, located above the women’s residence qui: 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Montery 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 


A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location an 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of arci- 
tecture. Erected 1932. 


Tue RESIDENCE FoR THE DEAN oF THE Facutrty is built in the Amé: 
can Colonial style of architecture and is located north of the women’s ri- 
dence halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. | 


THE Women’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equipmt 
for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices of the Pept 
ment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. | 


THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in hoor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium ha a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football fid, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for physi al 
training and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. | 
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Tae ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a first-class basket-ball floor and offices 
for the Department of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed 
from gifts by Alumni and the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. FieLp MemoriAL BUILDING and the TaYLor Swimminc Poo. 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms, 
Jaundry rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is 
protected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
729, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 


_ There are six TENNIS CouRTS on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees, and one the 
gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


Tue HittstpE THeEatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of 
the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade 
Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it 
is Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
approached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


THe Epwarp Hayes Morse MemortaL OBSERVATORY is the gift of 
Mrs. Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome 
housing a 15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric 
‘driving mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian re- 
flector, and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the 
Morse collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 


__ The Federal Public Housing Authority has erected three fourteen- 
‘family apartment dwellings on the campus for the use of married veterans 
and three units for single men. The College operates these buildings for 
the government, and the contract states that the buildings must be dismantled 
when the emergency need is over. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of app 
cants each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admissi: 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selecti: 
is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, interes: 
scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, ai 
decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combining ¢ 
of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration h; 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and nc. 
resident students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Adm. 
sions will be glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparatii 
for college work or plans for college courses. 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application for 
provided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: | 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small pl- 
tograph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for goiz 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as ie 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of two dollars mit 
accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundal:. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of studes 
seeking admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissi(s 
asks for detailed records of high school work together with complete tras- 
scripts from all institutions attended after graduation from high schoe! 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the cari- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these st: 
ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of .¢ 
school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a referee 
of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possile, 
is familiar with Occidental College. | 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advan‘d 
standing, are required to take aptitude tests. Residents of Southern Ci- 
fornia may take these tests at Occidental College on dates announced e’h 
semester. Special arrangements may be made for administering tests!o 
applicants from other areas. A fee of one dollar is charged for these tes. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and perscal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 14 
physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the Collze 
before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
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The date for selection of new students is announced well in advance 
of the opening of each semester. Upon notice of acceptance, deposit of 
$25.00 is required. In addition, students accepted into college halls of resi- 
dence are required to deposit $15.00 toward room rent. These deposits 
‘are applied toward fees for the first semester of attendance. In case of 
‘withdrawal, full tuition deposit and $10.00 of the room deposit will be 
refunded provided written notice of cancellation is received in the Regis- 
trar’s office one month prior to the beginning of the semester. No refund 
will be made after that date. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is 
recommended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school 
programs to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the student’s 
proposed field of concentration in college. 


Grades of “A” and “B”, or their equivalents, in high school subjects 
are interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
no student can hope to receive favorable consideration of an application 
for admission who does not present approximately a “B” average from high 
school. In addition, students seeking to transfer with advanced standing 
are expected to present college records of “C” average or better, together 
with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously 
attended. Both grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude 
tests are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and 
promise. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classi- 
fication for work completed at other institutions is provisional during the 
first semester of attendance. 


In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
(committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular 
Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution of 
recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with 


‘satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the 
Registrar, 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 


admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 56-59 of this 
catalogue. 


| 


| 


| 
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ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be 
so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in pl 


all degree requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in at. 


tendance at another institution within two years of the date of his appli. 
cation. Special students are subject to all the rules and regulations whict 
apply to regular undergraduate students. | 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will bh 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing admis 
sion to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the ad 
mission of a Student from ’a ‘nont -English speaking country until there ha 
been presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts o 
record and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence tha 
the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carn 
college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either i 
regular standing or as special students, following procedures outlined ii 
preceding paragraphs. They are advised to arrange for aptitude tests an’ 
await reports on test results before completing formal applications. 


Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service edu 
cational experience, including both formal study and informal learning 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondenc 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of suc 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 


Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true cop 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Committe 
on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably i i 
person, with the Dean of Men. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee 
which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by 
the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from endowment 
and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are 
interested in the type of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body 
fee, and certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day 
of registration. Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service 
fee of $2.00 is charged. Other fees are payable as indicated. The College 
reserves the right to change any of these fees on one month’s notice should 
economic conditions make it necessary. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


SESE LE lc ce ce cs eee $225.00 
RS OS ena cea aetna tine cones ose 200.00 
5 RES cc ey a 7.50 
Tuition, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit —.......... 19.00 
Tuition, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit -.................. 16.50 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) -...............-..... 2.00 
Aptitupe Test (Required of all new students) .........0.00---.. 1.00 
SUMMER SEss1on—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 
RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
RS Fn eee Acer pte ene optll dae $290.00 


BEEMMEORESIDENCES _....; sareaenagil.axsad.oaullaoad... 310.00 
(A deposit of $15.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


—_—— 


Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, in- 
cluding privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, the 
artist and lecture series, admission to all athletic and forensic contests, and graduation. 
This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
to the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund 
thus created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student 
Body. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President 
of the College. Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is 
available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course ...................-. $1.00 to $15.00 
ART CREATIVE, ‘per course (2250 2 2e 3 oY eee 4.00 to 6.00 
CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT .........0004..0 0 2 5.0C 
EpUCATION—Atdio-Vistal © cc.:..:-cocec-+-0----o0-+- <4 15.0( 

Practice Teaching, per semester ......-..-..J.-++.--::-. a 25.0( 
ENGHISH (Acs dU Ui aetna. al aol 6.00 to 12.0 
HuMANITIES: 1,2, per semester 2.2..200002.-14...4.2) 220 1.0( 
LancuacEs, Lower Division courses except German 5 and 6........ 2.0( 
Music, APPLIED—Individual Instruction .2...,0...2. 2 60.0( 

Practice Fees (0.0.0 ce rr 5.00 to 9.06 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, per semester_-....2-.-..-.-2--:.:+s:¢-.02-- ee 5.0( 


SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE, Department of Education .................-.... 5.01 
AUDITOR’S FEE, per unit: | 
LECTURE COURSES 2.20.22 4/0 3S 8.0 
CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit —........... 19.0 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ....-..-.-.-. 2.0 
CREDIT BY SPECIAL EXAMINATION, per COUISE ..........-----------eeeee-eee-=- 5.0 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...........----- $1.00 to 3.0 
Excess Units—Beyond Study List Limit, each .........02... ---- 16.5 
‘EXCUSE FROM ASSEMBLY—late request --.4¢-..----2-sc-0---)- ee 2.0 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 
and Pre-Nursing Courses ....2.:0..2.-c.00.2.-2.+---->--0: 5.0 
PuysicAL EXAMINATIONS—Late: | 
First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION .......2....0...2 2 LC 
Eacoh WEEK THEREAFTER 2.00. 00.0)) 0.0. oh a] 
REGISTRATION, late, per day 0.0... 1. 
TEACHER'S CREDENTIAL: PEE (---03.-3------cs-ceeesovseen eo th pl 
Tuests For M.A. DecrREE, binding fee, per copy —-..-..-------------- 4.( 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy”---- 1 
VOCATIONAL “TEST 0.25.0 ---csetcccpecateceo--+ a0 ode see. me 
Women’s: Gym Suiticcsiasnt. esse ue al e be 3.( 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to College ha 
been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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REFUNDS 
Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
College for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
heen established in order that the College and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $25.00. 
Withdrawal within four weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
Jelermines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Scholarships at Occidental College include a limited number of com. 
petitive awards to new students, both freshmen and junior college trans. 
fers, and to students in course. These awards, designated as Honor Scholar. 
ships and Achievement Awards, are given in recognition of academic at- 
tainment and promise as indicated by scholastic records and aptitude 
test scores, outstanding personal qualifications and student activity records, 
They involve no obligation for repayment. | 


Awards are made also from endowed scholarship funds and special 
scholarships, some of which are subject to restrictions established by the 
donors. | 


Prospective students who wish to ask for scholarship consideratior 
should indicate their requests on applications filed with the Committe 
on Admissions. Students in course, other than those who qualify for Hono: 
Scholarships, should file applications with the Committee on Scholarship: 
and Student Aid. Dates for selection of scholarship recipients are an 
nounced each semester. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS: ‘Ten awarded by the Committee o 
Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholarship Fec 
eration, with special consideration of academic achievement. Valued fror 
$225 to $450; for two semesters. 


Juntor CoLLecE Honor ScHowarsuips: Four awarded by the Con 
mittee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma Sigm! 
Valued from $225 to $450; for two semesters. 


Honor Scuotarsuips In Courses: Awarded by the Committee on Scho 
arships to the three students in the freshman, sophomore and junior classé 
who attain the highest academic rating for the semester in their respectiv 
classes. Valued at $225 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, othe 
wise, $112.50; for one semester. | 


ACHIEVEMENT Awarps IN Course: Awarded by the Committee ¢ 
Scholarships on the basis of achievement in academic work and stude' 
activities. Valued at $112.50 if the recipient lives in a college dormitor) 
otherwise $56.25; for one semester. 


Donor ScHotarsuips: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarshi) 
according to the terms of the gift. Valued from $100 to $450. | 


MINISTERIAL GRANTS: Awarded by the Committee on Scholamims | 
children of the manse. Valued at $112.50 per semester if the recipient ¥ 
in a college dormitory; otherwise $56.25 per semester. 


;CHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The following endowed funds are held by the Board of Trustees or 
ther agencies in behalf of the College, the income therefrom being avail- 
ible for scholarships under the terms of each fund for students of promise 
ind financial need. The administration of these grants is under the Fac- 


ilty Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


| 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $8,571, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Schol- 
arship of $1,900, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark. 


The Horace Cleland Scholarship of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O. Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided equally 


_ between men and women. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. 
and Mrs, Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man 
preparing for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is 
held in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 


young man and young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


The Frederick A. Stebler Scholarship of $2,800, established by Fred 
Stebler of Riverside, in honor of his son Frederick A. Stebler, ’39. 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,225, established 
by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer 
of the 22nd Marines, killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably 
for entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 
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In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr. and: Mrs.. Robert Ju. ..-:..:0:-.sa1..4:t.- th. shentsheain hela $ 2,000 
Bonsak, Louise and:..Mariam  <-..u.---2:-.2----0--0o}e--c-ssveyeteenpracnse ee 10,000 
Boyd, “Dr. Edwin Forrest (22 0020..2.20.2-2 eee an 
Glark!'Atina “B.S 1,500 
Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years 

and then available for scholarships .....:.-.....-..-<.ccc-cctisme oe 
Dimmoick <Pramd . ce.--2o: anes anne enn be ctne tanenwn ged tse ae nale oncende eee ee 1,000 
Files (Find) \oo.cesecscccnecnneteeceveeecettecsen gp neoss inhcemss en Es Csnmmae tgs en epee 1,000 
Hoover, Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover: ................2. 0 5,000 
Locke... JamesiNi i.e... J eadabernbereleeniibedlob-nscbeassss2bent aS er 750 
Newell, J.: M. ands Ella’ EB. i020 cil shen.a hae 2,500 
Parsonage Fund sejcsssscsers--h ese els Lis te ea 1,000 
Parsons, A. Ps: Fund ooo eee cneiigrin aac 5,000 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover ........---..-.-..... 664 
Shipman Fond) .0.02i).-2..0000.0,205 12, ole 1,000 
Taylor, Mary J—A fund of $10,000 Pe to annuity: 2... eee 
Whyte, Isabella .c..----2--n-n-cecnseeseeasideeenennteninenenena deste nteest ann 14,000 


In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches oe 
funds of $1,000 each: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian’ Church, Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica a 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana | 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS | 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALumni Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and a- 
cated by the Board ‘of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1946-47 this fund totald 
approximately. -.2s.cc-cusccsccocceca eleectbeencceliesdetn som centere ennnesceramehenesnnlseea ee $21,0 


Tue FeperaTep Aip Society ScHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of i 
Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need ..........-c---s:-scecss-csecsosensnsesnnenesemerees $0 


THe WILLIAM N. AND JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHo.arsuHip, established by the Jerie 
H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .....-.u...-.-..---.---ecscsssseseemees ee 4/0 


THe Rosert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN nice established y 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor2! 
English: 19243) noo soces ecco cc Sco cient mesenteric tte {25 


Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Councio! 
Occidental College to a woman of worth and need ..2.W.......-csceccececsceesemecnensensenenmmne —H 


Tue H. B. Sitrrman ScHoLarsHIP, received through the Board of Educatiog 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. Ac .c.cccesscccscecccssccecssnsssssessconsecsneesssnessnenseenmmanaeesnnns®®! 
al 


Tue Sicma AtpHa Jota Music ScHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occid'a 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha Jota to an upper ‘division music major of high mS! 
Clanship and meed .......c.-ceeaeensenennsntoncncninsucenebec aececeecesenentuberastescaatandaeesieensnsa steam 
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PRIZES 


PRIZES FOR OrATory: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by Dr. 
Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two oratorical 
sontests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World Peace; the other 
ipon The Relationship of Religion and Social-Violence. 


Tue Martin DWELLE KNEELAND Prize Funp. From this fund an 
mnual award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course 
o a student preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has 
hown good all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial 
issistance. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in 
eed of financial aid. and who expect to graduate from this institution. 
vuch aid takes five forms: Scholarships, achievement awards, grants of 
id, loans and employment. The student should understand, however, that 
‘e can not rely wholly upon any or all of these forms of aid to meet the 
osts of tuition and living. Freshmen or new students of advanced standing, 
efore enrolling, should have funds sufficient to defray expenses for at 
sast one semester. It is difficult for a new student to establish himself 
atisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is engaged in re- 
iunerative work. Experience has shown that most students who attempt 
» meet the larger part of their college expenses by outside work pay too 
eavy a price either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
cademic record. Some assistance should be available from parents, rela- 
ves or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly 
ndertakes the consideration of individual problems. 


Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the committee 
ad assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 


(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 
| (b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be with- 


fawn from any student who falls below an average grade of “C” in any 
(ee 
rm’s work, 


(ec) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the insti- 
tion, 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from the Col- 
g€ Is expected to confer with representatives of the Committee on Schol- 
ships and Student Aid before assuming any new financial obligation not 
‘hetpated at the time aid was granted. This includes pledging to social 
‘sanizations, membership in which increases one’s budget by approxi- 
ately one hundred dollars per year. 
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Grants oF Aip: A number of “Grants” are available to freshmen 
high character with good scholastic and citizenship records who have nc 
qualified for scholarship awards and who are in definite need of financig 
assistance. Only those students will be considered who give promise o 
success in college work and who intend to graduate from Occidental Collec 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on th 
college campus and in the nearby community. An employment gradin 
system is in effect on the campus and the employment grade of each studer 
worker is permanently recorded each semester in the college files. 


Non-InTEREST Bearinc Loans: Grants are available to a selecte 
number of students, primarily sophomores, who need financial assistanc 
on the basis of a statement of intention to repay as able after graduatio: 
The amount available each year depends directly upon the repayments fro 
graduates who have shared in the benefits of this revolving fund. TI 
fund is also supported by a yearly grant from the Occidental Alum 
Association. 


INTEREST-BEARING LoANS: Financial assistance is available to ah 
mores, juniors and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayal: 
and interest bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the note. T: 
committee may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfactory cé- 
lateral. Students who borrow from the loan funds agree to take no gre- 
uate or professional study except with the approval in writing of t 
Committee on Student Aid, until after the outstanding ba. hs 
been paid. | 

LOAN FUNDS | 

The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by ‘e le 

Board of Teusiped, and are administered by the Committee on Student A: 


Alpha. Sorority. cc... --csacnneccsecei-nnteg=rshcara conse scnasyhcvepg aunt ae $ 1,208 — 
Associated Men Students oc... -2-c.:cccc--c-csnecsonedecece-seeshae Jeg 100 
The John Willis Baer Memorial. ._..........03... 2:2... 2 2,025 
Frank: C2 Bolt sonnet decent o cee 
Mary E.: Brandt | ..:.-.05.62.44... dec A a err 3,500 
Thomas‘ G. Burt))2.055.....0i02 ee a ee eee woe 1,162 , 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark 2.2... ccceccccesteeeceeeteeeeenee 5,050 | 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Clube 5,622 — 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ---....2--..-.-.-ccecsscssceecseeeseeeoeee 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty | 
Women’s Club 2 Zoe! | 
George, BE. Dayton .c..c..2cc--nccxecctsccce nos sneecteensconevoectee ues 1,000 © 
Delta Omicron Tau Sorority 22....0.0..0000. 1,005 | 
Erdman Hall) iccn 2 aaicieiees, [ee ee a 125 | 
Nda: Fi eraser ot te he kee i ete 6,918 
Gecil .G, Gamble. oi ia. censuses cesec kak ccanchene cds ayoeecaeup ole ge 7,000 | 
DoW.’ Hanna College Clab® on ,U00 
Mrs. 40. SF" Johnson! 102 Oe eee 2,658 
Kappa Sigma Mothers’ Club 222.0. 425 | 
Knight, Mrs, Lora-C. 0c... .....-cencutsee: epicenter . 5,000. 


OAN FUNDS 


q 
! 


Memento end wEclizabethy MCB ride a2... <i necep-n-f ances ccenceoneecenencscsecenenceenenase 4,945 
AES Fas Dasani el A =e oy Re en 5,028 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus ~..0020220220 2... 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. -...002... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd -00.0.e.e.eene-ceeeeeeeeeceeeee eee 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble ....0.00020200 02 11,159 
ig ii si eset ab so tse ip ag Batak piety et . 89 
rans | Celta. CADET) wine ado nstbanerseirens+-norcens-dencennnanesun=cnashanaceane 750 
SPS nL To a il A lll eerie Sa, Se ae aaa 50 
nnnen RerOee tor 2. Fo Pe) SSA iY Oe see ee 240 
ermestonen © dun dations ).)..2..2200.4,2 1.) a a ds 1,113 
TMDL OTIS Oe gsi abet wegen ane n le Baral b, Melee cee ey | 5,000 
NRT Tac LTLOEPDISIONY | otc aga cafe cane ne cen geese sterg pu sda dee staan 1,750 
ae a a eo Ee NARA Oe aR oe een FORM Meh 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Bereneterian (Ghurcn),1. 20113028. allel. Sl 9,142 
SE USS Sas SEWN al SOON ie eee EO | SOE oe Pa 
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The following organizations have in recent years made loan funds avail- 
ble to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 


Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 
Pasadena Rotary Club. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the 


st of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding dif- 
rential between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the insti- 


Hon thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Two 
ndred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to 
> point where students of character and promise may receive four years 
| college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
ase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 


(ming the establishment and administration of these funds may be secured 
im the President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and obsery 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and withor 
the College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, hono: 
or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the Colleg; 
will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, includin 
suspension or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the rigl 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who h: 
outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to student organiz 
tions, or to others in the community. The College also reserves the righ 
without naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any stude 
whose presence, in the judgment of the appropriate administrative office 
of the College, has proved to be undesirable. | 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices © 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them i 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life inclu: 
the services of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of P:- 
chology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committe 
concerned with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fiels 
and major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning at- 
demic programs. 

The College maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Serve 
for the benefit of students and alumni. 


The vocational counseling service aims to assist students in their ff 
mulation of career plans and to provide reliable occupational informati'. 
A fee of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of psychological tests ad 


inventories used. | 


! 

The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing permantt 
positions, and in addition aids students who desire part time or sumr? 
employment. A specialized service is provided for those who wish to » 
tain positions in the teaching profession; complete records of the qualifiz 
tions of each candidate are assembled and mailed to school officials: 
their request or at the request of the candidate. A fee of five dollarsis 
chargéd for each year the registration for teacher placement is kept act? 


A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Na, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning ser’ 
men and women. | 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
lucation at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory ex- 
sriment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume 
s or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the 
‘oup aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the 
dividual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
] undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live in a 
sidence under college supervision. Information concerning residence facil- 
ies and regulations will be found on page 44 of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
mtered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
all, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama 
id lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


| Other social activities of the College are under the general adminis- 
ation of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regula- 
ons governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation 
ad administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
id representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
ils give consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting 
en’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
2 the campus will be found on pages 143-144 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


| The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
e in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a dis- 
actively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
at of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
m choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
.a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 
shment and expression of the religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held two days each week. Guest speakers of dis- 
iction share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. 
me of the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
pecially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
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The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Studer 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Studenj 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet fc 
frequent conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attenc 
the student conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the week 
just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year there al 
special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attentic 
to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles an 
Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious wor 
and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of i 
students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are a 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary — 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. | 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including ev 
dence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part : 
admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all studen 
at the beginning of each year.* Training in wholesome physical activi 
is provided by courses in the Physical Education department that strive | 
develop physical health as well as skills in various sports that may | 
enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness ] 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions 
the residence halls and fraternity ‘and sorority houses, by scientific planniy 
of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment, 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected | 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. | 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to t’ 
students within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the heal 
staff may be found listed on page 23 of this bulletin. | 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. He 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during dai’ 
office hours. -The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped 5 
a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmo; 
Memorial. furnishes care to students who are ill, subject to the followi; 


regulations: 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be chard 
a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents ' 
week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
je medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
: four days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, how- 
yer, will be charged $1.60 per day for meals during this four-day period. 
ervice for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students 
i residence receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right to 
ve preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
ites, 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


_ 6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
amediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
scome ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary 
re, , 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
ust be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of specialists; 
Jditional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical 
‘rvice beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and 
boratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treat- 
ents; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring 
mplete hospital care. 


| The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emerg- 
icies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a 
jarge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 
it if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


| The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, in the 
idence halls or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond 
‘st aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATION: 


The residence facilities of the College include seven residence hal: 
Swan, Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa and Armad¢ 
Houses. Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected hej 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of whh 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Din» 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and soi¢ 
dietetic principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of reside 
students are outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


MEN 


All non-veteran freshman men who are not living with their parents); 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the communy 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places appro. 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operec 
by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their jir 
ents or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervisn 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women u 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. | 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the fin; 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room rese/a 
tion inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basi:b) 
the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


~GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


A deposit of $15.00 is required for the reservation of a room an i 
applied upon the rental for the first semester. A refund of $10.00 wil: 
made in case an applicant gives written notice to the Registrar’s offic © 
the withdrawal of his or her application one month prior to the beginin 
of the semester. No refund will be made after that date. | 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent toth 
Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Wae! 
and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 
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All applications for admission of women for residence are considered 
» a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced 
ich semester. ) 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
ined a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
ithdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade 
yint average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have 
led application before the date set by the college for selection of resident 
udents. 


Continuance of men students in residence after the freshman year is on 
competitive basis. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 


IE a ee Sc ee $310.00 
I eg Ee a ea a 290.00 


hia ecko 3 5 pho Foods Sp Fads dudaaels evckt dean shlinenncboemebiac 2.50 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. 
ne College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for 
e laundry of bed linen and towels. 


| The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
ving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, and the day following Commence- 
ent. For the period between semesters the halls will be open and arrange- 
ents may be made for a limited number of meals in the dining room. 
uring the vacations when the halls are closed, provision for supervised 
‘sidence at extra cost will be made for those students who have adequate 
ason for remaining on the campus. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Unae -completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined dee the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 
given a pbunecare of registration showing the courses for which he js en- 
rolled. Students previously matticnlaleda who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 


day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS | 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed 
approval of his official adviser the course of study which he intends tc 
pursue. Both courses for which college credit is desired and audited course: 
must appear on this study-list. No student willie admitted fo any classe: 
or exercises of the College except as authorized by his Be of regis 
tration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may hx 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon a: 
selection has been made of the department in whcih a student is chiefly 
interested or intends to do his major work, advice should be sought fron 
the chairman of this proposed major department. [ 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult thi 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of thi 
upper division. | 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study- lis 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of tw 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor ma. 
a course be discontinued after the fourth gee of the semester withou 
incurring a grade of failure. | 


a 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in term 
of units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in t 
classroom throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one un 
when devoted to laboratory or field work. 
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Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
jmum, exclusive of physical education activity, for which a student 
‘register without formal permission through the office of the Registrar. 
uests to register for less than twelve units or for more than eighteen 
sranted only in exceptional cases and must be approved by appropriate 
ers of the College. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished 
k or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following 
ester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
lired of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required 
_ partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any 
ilar, mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such 
ciencies and disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one 
ar is charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make 
a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
cated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
ing; I, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
luate reports. 

‘An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
‘ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
‘ss or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
\ grade is given only with the written permission of the Dean of the 
ilty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor 
determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
lc method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than 
ay be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the 
+ of the semester in which it was incurred. 

‘A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
(calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
| Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the 
Suctor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the course 
| be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed within 
€pecified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the student’s 
1 anent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
on statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
td grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a 
itred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
4 grade. 
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GRADE POINTS | 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholarshi) 
of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each cours 
according to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of ( 
1 grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Conditio 
or Failure. A student’s grade point average is determined by dividin 
the total number of grade points which he receives at the end of a semeste 
by the total number of units for which he is registered in that semeste: 
No grade points are assigned for Physical Education activity courses, audi 
ed courses, or courses completed through independent study and examin: 


tion. 


An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in est 
mating this average. Upon the removal of an Incomplete, however, th 
student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade poir 


average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point ave 
age of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average ¢ 
the end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probatio 
is limited to a maximum of sixteen units. | 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of 
semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point ayerag 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. | 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may L 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committe 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee 0 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of ot 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an ind 
vidual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualificatio: 
become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be give 
by Occidental College for work completed at another institution by a st 
dent who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification can n\ 
be given a clear record for transfer. | 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student's entire cout 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departmen 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 
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Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
rvals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
he student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at 
ses and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing attendance and 
ining the penalties imposed for absences are published with the schedule 
lasses at the beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to with- 
v from the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dis- 
al. A student who discontinues his work without complying with these 
irements receives Failures for all courses in which he was registered 
ie time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registra- 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


Fresoman: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
| on pages 26-28. 


SopHomore: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction 
e lower division requirements outlined on pages 49-50. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the studey 
in the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as 
member of society. | 


tad 


: 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the stude: 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain has. 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation an 
communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, tl 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or mo; 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory person 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


| 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ¢ 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor | 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primar? 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, understar; 
ing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts pi- 
eram. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive stu’ 
in one or more areas of concentration. | 

Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1946 will folly 
degree requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the yer 
of their matriculation. Beginning with the freshman class entering 1 
September, 1946, each student will be expected to meet the followi} 
requirements in order to qualify for formal recommendation by the facu/ 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: | 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to & 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as * 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will ¢ 


credited toward the degree from any one department. | 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four f 
these units shall be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive; i 
remaining two units will be satisfied through completion of Social Scie® 


1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History and one in 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page Bt 


4. The completion of specified’ courses in physical education ay 
For women, a requirement of two hours per week is in effect througl 
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_ semester of the undergraduate course; for men, the requirement in- 
es three hours of activity per week during the four semesters of the 
xy division and the passing of a swimming test. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
3 per semester. 


Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
ses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
ester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
nination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the com- 
ensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least 
weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 
sted to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
‘ion requirements: 


Be erice 2. sk rie 9 ee 16 units 
SE ora Ee 12 units 
PMSA TCS se et nnn nn nko cnv cence ci cocccticecevcneoee-deosee 10 units 
Mees Gomposition  ..:..2:.00.0-.encc-cpeaseeeedet cena 4, units 
se a eae 4, units 
WEISS En a 8-0 units 
MIE IGESCUTG.. --..--ccnd coe ae neh teeenseae----- 40 units 
nn hanno ngage mppenetna inns --> 6-18 units 
fumeetalein Jower division ....)..........2.. 0. 64 units 


Oiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
Ten or spoken), English Composition and Speech. A student who demonstrates 
Hency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester course in 
y these subjects may register for the second semester of the course. Demonstra- 
nf proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of one of 
Ss subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting elective work for 
> Juired course. 


ren Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
ud ned until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
nN ectives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It 
ae however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 

} 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will } 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concer 
tration. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of th 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his majo 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major departmer 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for gener; 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall L 
distributed as follows: 


SociAL SciENcE: Throughout the four semesters of the freshman ar 
sophomore years. A course of four units per semester which integrat) 
history and the social, religious, economic, political and psychologic 
developments of man. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: Throughout the freshman year and one semest 
of the sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) scien 
courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion | 
Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronomy ; 
or Geology 30. 


HUMANITIES: Throughout the sophomore year. An integrated cour: 
of five units per semester in literature, art and music. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: Thistehad the freshman year, two units [f° 
semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as stat| 
above. 

SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, unl 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated above. 


Foreicn LAncuacEe: Throughout either the freshman or the = 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
cated above. A four unit course each semester in either written or spokn 
language unless the student can pass either an end-of-course examinati) 
In a language as given at Occidental College or a proficiency test showix 
superior achievement in any language not given in this institution. 


{ 

i 

BrBLicAL LITERATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore y'! 

unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated abo: 
Four units from Religion 1-22, inclusive. 


Eectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore yes 
to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a wh: 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the stude's 
proposed major subject or which best suit his individual needs 
interests. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students 
, have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degre of Bachelor of Arts 
utlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has 
red the upper division, provided this work completes the total required 
. minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper 
sion work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
ch will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall 
st one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his 
er division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the 
rman of the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
‘cements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 60- 


|. The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
‘‘s, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


I. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
‘, no less than 20 or more than 24 may be required toward the com- 
€2nsive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
lr in that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
nster of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 
eequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as 
ished in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The com- 


e pS examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 
od. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
k1 second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
el consideration is recommended by his major department. 


students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
w2 examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3. A student transferring, from another institution who is grant 
senior standing must include in his year’s program.of studies a minimu 
of 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must | 
in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semester 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of tl 
major group or department throughout all semesters of the upper divisio 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requir 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required f 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In gener; 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower divisi) 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department ; 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary f; 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarsh) 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of eai 
semester. . 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has enterl 
the upper division, may be made only with the permission of the Dei 
of the Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject becaie 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probatii. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
tion from the College. | 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent stry 
is offered to upper division students through the privilege of obtaing 
credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by such stuy- 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit may be o 
established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which is publis'd 
at the beginning of each term. | 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


| 
The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasize a 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desir:le 
preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Opportunity isi 
forded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suitecto 
students’ individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are sf? 
fied by various professional schools as a basis for graduate study. “§ 
gestions concerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various Vv 
tional and professional fields are included in departmental announcemi!s 
in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; 
dents interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as iii. 
cated. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree reque 
ments as outlined on pages 50-54. 
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Page 
| z Reference Adviser 

TS Eg a 75 Dunn 
Beer BU DAMIACAL 0.) 51 ot ensilet-duinab ual 71 Brantley 

Mining and Petroleum ....2...........0.:... 86 Smiley 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical........ 116 Bollman 
ign Service, Government Service or Law............ 120 McKelvey 
Fi el ea 82 Kurtz 
EE Sa ee Sees 97 McCloy 
Dentistry oye eeds--ciD, 67 , Selle 
stry and Religious Education .................2............ 106 Noble 
a i ie OE Sa MRE 100 Hartley, Swan 
et er Loh 82 a5:-s- reser cata 99, 67 Field 
Burr es Sci hooinice) tuiign yet 123 Brighouse 
feeeducation, Coaching .......................-...... 110, 113 Trieb, Hodgdon 
a ea 60 McMurray 
SINT eA Sy eal i SY a 128, 123 Opler, Brighouse 
a Fa a aah ence ie ie ane 78, 138 Moore 


It is strongly recommended that the four-year program leading to the 
ze of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering professional 
ols. On special petition, however, students who have completed the 
‘three years of their course at Occidental College in premedical, pre- 
il or prenursing programs may substitute credit from a fully accredited 
iol of medicine, dentistry or nursing in lieu of the fourth year of work 
ing to the A.B. degree. Full information concerning requirements for 
jf these courses may be obtained from the Registrar or from the special 
vers indicated above. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and inter- 
i: educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
n, emphasizing special opportunities which are not available in the 
Sar sessions. For example, intensive work is offered in audio-visual 
ution, with practical applications in nearby public schools. Special 
shops are featured in several departments, such as Education, Psychol- 
ynd the Social Sciences. A Music Camp affords an opportunity to inte- 
alclassroom work with actual performance. Standard courses in several 
Ic also are offered in the Summer Session. 


_ he 1948 Summer Session will open June 21 and close July 30. De- 
ile information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin. 
ib hed during the spring semester, which may be obtained through 
{lst addressed to the Director of the Summer Session. 


we 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which ac 
quate facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. Gene; 
policies have been established for the direction of work of high quality, b 
flexibility in the application of these policies makes it possible to ada 
the program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, intere: 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a foundati| 
for doctoral study at another institution, toward attainment recognized | 
the degree of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. | 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Co- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate star- 
ing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several depa- 
ments of the College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of Masr 
of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants’ for admissii, 
receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding gradue 
students and nominates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate studen: 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the Califora 
General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the degree r 
credential; and Special Graduate Students. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of 1e 
College and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committe 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seekig 
admission to graduate standing are advised to present their requests seval 
months in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow si- 
cient time for full consideration. | 


Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a foral 
application for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each applit 
not previously registered as. a degree candidate at Occidental Colleg/is 
asked to present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimateo! 
personal qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a sitll 
photograph and a two dollar application fee. Aptitude tests also are’ 
quired of all applicants for admission; a fee of one dollar is charged ot 
this service. Application and aptitude test fees are non-refundable. | 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from al: 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Universit 
necessary for admission to graduate standing. In exceptional cases pet!" 
of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to graduate study witho: 8 
bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses may be required ihe 
applicant’s previous work does not provide a satisfactory basis fort 
graduate study which he wishes to pursue. 
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GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
ndidates for degrees or teaching credentials may be admitted as graduate 
ecial students provided they meet general requirements for admission and 
-ovided their objectives for further study are approved by the Graduate 
ommittee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
rts or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the fol- 
wing pages. In exceptional cases applicants who fully meet specified grade 
pint averages may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy subject 
) presentation of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of Qualifying 
kamination or special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1947-48, candidates for the degree of Master 
’ Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
conomics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education for Men, 
olitical Science, Physics, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed 
so toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments 
; stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No 
edit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
fore the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


' An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
sgree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


' 1. A grade point average of not less than 2.5 for his entire under- 
aduate program. 


2. An undergraduate grade point average of not less than 3.0 in all 


oper division courses completed in the department of graduate special- 
ation. . 


3. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
‘gislature concerning courses in United States History and United States 
stitution (see page 88). 


_ 4. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
ualifying Examination. In the academic year 1947-48, this requirement 
Il be effective for students majoring in Economics, English, History, 
litical Science and Psychology. 


_ 9. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study. This shall include a 
t of proposed courses, and an outline of the proposed thesis, giving its 
‘Irpose and the method of investigation. It is expected that the course 
ork and thesis shall form an integrated whole. The Plan of Study must 
| approved by the chairman of the student’s major department before it 
| submitted to the Graduate Committee. 


Al 


: 
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The Plan of Study must include twenty-four units of graduate credj 
at Occidental College, of which at least twelve shall be in courses num 
bered 200 and above. The thesis may count for four units of credit. No 
less than twelve units must be completed in the major department; the re 
mainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department o 
from related work in other departments if the whole forms a consisten 
plan. Work may be done in connection with regular courses, or partly o 
wholly as research or special study carried on under the direction of th 
department. ) 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may hes 
meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the work require 
for the degree, including both course work and thesis, shall be complete: 
within a period of five calendar years. Because of the emphasis placed 0 
the quality of graduate work, however, not more than twelve units may b 
taken in any one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequent! 
to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward th 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study ha 
the approval of the Graduate Committee and provided all work, includin 
thesis, is completed within five years. The summer session program of | 
candidate for the degree of Master of Arts is limited to a maximum c 

four units, 

After a Plan of Study has been approved by the Graduate Commit 
it may be changed only with the permission of the Committee. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formal! 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate 
major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean of tl 
Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 1 Ti 
quirements: 


(1) The completion within not more than five years of the Plan « 
Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. It is expected that th 
thesis will indicate ability to correlate materials and to formulate and e 
press independent judgment, and that it shall be fully approved by tt 
major department before it is presented to the Graduate Committee fc 
final review. It is expected that there will be variations among the sever: 
fields of study concerning the length and organization of thesis materia 
and that each department shall be responsible for indicating the form - 
which theses are to be presented. 


A typewritten original and one good carbon copy of each thesis a 
proved by the major department shall be presented to the Graduate Cor 
mittee at least four weeks before commencement. If approved by the Cor 
mittee and the Dean of the Faculty, these two copies shall] be deposited wi 
the College Librarian. A fee of $4.00 per copy is charged for binding. 

(2) The passing of a final examination. In cases where the progra 
is highly specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the fin 
examination cover a broader field than that represented by research a! 
thesis. | 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Cre- 
ential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of not less than 2.5 for his entire under- 
raduate program. 


2.. An undergraduate grade point average of not less than 3.0 in all 
pper division courses completed in the department chosen for the teach- 
1g major. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in con- 
iltation with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the 
jairman of the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has 
een approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with 
ie permission of the Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
redential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the School 
f Education (pages 138-139). These requirements may be met in part by 
ie transfer of satisfactory records from other institutions. A minimum of 
ne-half of the work required for this credential must be completed at 
ccidental College. 


Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
itablished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of 
e departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, His- 
‘ty, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, 
‘hysics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
gree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
plication for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict be- 
yeen requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the 
‘mary objective as stated shall take precedence over other requirements. 
ae attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible 

‘complete requirements for both the teaching credential and the advanced 
‘gree within two semesters. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS | 
AND ECONOMICS 


Dr. McMurray, Chairman 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics emphasizes ad. 
ministration and public policy and affairs. By giving a new type of train. 
ing, combining practice with theory, to a carefully selected group of students, 
it aims to develop in these students a common understanding of the task 
which administrators must, accept today. The program is based on the 
philosophy that because modern political, economic and social relationships 
are exceedingly complex, their very complexity strains the cultural re. 
sources and institutions of our democracy. Corporate structure has become 
the dominant pattern of both governmental and private organization. Cor. 
porate action, public or private, easily may become, in fact in many case: 
has become, impersonal, conceived by many as free from moral and social 
consideration. Distinctions between public interests and private interest: 
are less sharp than formerly. The functions and relationships of govern: 
ment, business, and labor organization are more closely inter-related thar 
is commonly perceived. Our democracy needs to discover the proper func 
tions of all existing institutions of public or private origin. 


The preservation of democratic life within the next generation wil 
require every possible assistance to the end that the essential spirit anc 
purposes of democracy may permeate all groups. A passion for public servic 
evident in the patriotic fervor of war must be converted into a devotion t 
the public good in times of peace. There is a need for a realization of thi 
social significance of private judgments and of the individual and socia 
impact of the decisions of public officers. ‘ 


With these ideas to guide it, this curriculum centers on major problem 
of administration or management, seeking a linkage of the concerns of thre: 
important and increasingly related fields—business, government and or 
ganized labor. The program involves: | 


_ 1. A two year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senio. 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree, supplemented by a special certificat 
of completion to be awarded in September following the close of the senio, 
year. The course comprehends selected phases of history, social, political 
and economic thought, ethics, law, public administration, business adminis 
tration, labor organization, and industrial management. The formal cours 
work of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individua 
student by the chairman of this inter-departmental curriculum in consulta 
tion with the chairman of the department which the student has chosen a 
his major. It will be supplemented by an extensive reading program. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internshi 
plan under which he is assigned to work with agencies of business, gover! 
ment, and labor. This work experience is coordinated with a group semina 
program which simultaneously develops insights into the relationships bt 
tween the three fields. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is placed 0 
seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing capacit 
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or judgment making and for cogent argument in support thereof, as well 
on articulate expression, both written and oral. Several of the Seminars 
nvolve considerable field work and group projects. 


3. The group seminars as well as individual courses bring together 
vith the students lay fellows drawn from leaders in industry, finance, labor, 
wblic administration, the professions, and civic enterprises. This associa- 
ion of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs not 
nly assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through which 
he diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may be 
ought together and common grounds discovered. 


4, A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
egree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the 
ndergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
esearch in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
volicies for graduate work see pages 56-59.) 

__ For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
ult the Chairman of the Curriculum. 


SURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Proressor Harpy (of the Department of History) 
ProFessor Bickiey (of the Department of Languages) 
Associate Proressor McKeE vey (of the Department of Political Science) 
AssIsTANT ProrEssor DE Rycke (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 

1ose interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
atin American countries and the relations of the United States with these 
ountries. This major provides a suitable background for students inter- 
sted in business, government service, or professional work in Latin America. 
‘raduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts 
or work taken under this curriculum, subject to established policies for 
caduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 
_ MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the fol- 
‘wing courses: Economics 101-102; History 109, 110, 112 and 127; 
olitical Science 155.and 167; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected 
‘om the above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive ex- 
nination. Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen 
‘om Economics 140, 141; History 107-108; Political Science 156; and 
ammer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin 
merican Affairs. 


| Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4; Spanish 1-2S or 
2R, or equivalent courses. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION . 4 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. SociaAL ScIENCES: Economics, His. 
tory, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and 
Anthropology; I]. Humanities: Art, English, Music, Speech and Foreign 
Languages (Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian and 
Spanish) ; II]. MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology ‘and Geography, Physics and Astronomy; IV. Epucation ant 
PuysicaL Epucation; Library Instruction. | 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denote 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingen| 
upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructoi 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unles: 
‘the description of the course indicates that either half may be taker 
separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in term: 
of units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents eithe: 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. j 


Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring afte 
publication of the catalogue for 1947-48 will be announced in the class 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the openin; 
of the semester. | 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session ar' 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the sprin; 
semester, 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students am 
enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. | 
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2ROFESSOR YOUNG ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS 
Mr. Houtmes, Instructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
ind to develop an understanding and appreciaiton of the fine arts of archi- 
ecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts 
ducation. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses 
n creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
o art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed 
o meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelli- 
ent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, 
hose who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who 
atend to study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


_MAJjor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
wenty-unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four- 
nit sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form 
te basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units 
hall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser from 
ourses offered by the departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psy- 
hology, Physical Education, and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence 
rom Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
aore than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 
9-70, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 
UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


A practical key to the understanding and appreciation of the arts. 2 units, second 
mester, 


CREATIVE ART 


02. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION HOLMES 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of form, line and composition in charcoal, 

and color; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. Art 51 
prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semester. Fee 
ly materials: $4.00 per semester. 
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55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART PERKINS 


Fundamentals of color, pattern, lettering, layout and composition. Application) 
of modern design motifs and theories to practical problems in decorative and com- 
mercial fields. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. Art 55| 
is prerequisite to Art 56. (2 two- hour laboratory periods). (2 units per semester. Fee 
for materials: $6.00 per semester. | 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING HOLMES. 


i! 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to be- 
ginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING HOLMES 


A practical course in color, composition, and the handling of brush, palette and 
canvas in painting the living model and still-life. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour lab. 
oratory periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for 
models: $6.00 per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATERCOLOR HOLMES 
A practical course in color, composition, and the use of brush, colors and papei 
in landscape painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Kithei 


half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 pei 
semester. | 


73-74, ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARD! 
Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laborator: 


periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for material 
and models: $6.00 per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES : 


THEORETICAL ART 
106. FUNDAMENTALS OF AESTHETICS 
A’ study of the aesthetic theories and philosophies concerning the major arts an 
the relationship of different art expressions to society. 3 units. Not given in 1947-4. 
111. ANCIENT ART youn 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotami: 
Greece and Rome. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CHRISTIAN ART youn 


The origins and development of Christian art from the caveat of Rome to t 
end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second semester. 
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115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the great 
yainters and sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 3 units, first semester. 


. 


i21. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOUNG 


The rise of realism in western Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries, followed 
vy a consideration of the art of the Baroque period in Italy, Spain and the Low Coun- 
ries. 3 units, second semester. 


22. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 17th 
entury to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France and 
ngland. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48 


26. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 


A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from Colo- 
al times to the present day. 3 units, second semester. 


83-134. CONTEMPORARY ART PERKINS 


| __ A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emphasis 
| Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester, 


38. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 


The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of the 
tures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with special 
‘phasis on domestic architecture. 3 units, first semester. 


0. ORIENTAL ART 


YOUNG 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in India, 
na and Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48, 


- CREATIVE ART 


13. COLOR AND DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PERKINS 


Basic drawing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the ele- 


‘atary teaching credential. Open to sophmores, Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
tester, Fee for materials: $6.00. 


13-156. ADVANCED DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART PERKINS 


| Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; creative composition 
‘the major branches of design in textile, layout, package and other applied fields. 
requisite : Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory 
ods). 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per semester. 
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157. DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE 


An intensive course in planning and designing settings, costumes and lighting fo; 
the theatre; study of principal types of historic and contemporary production methods; 
preparation of a production book, and practice in model settings. Open to sophomores, 
Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 3 units. Not given in 
1947-48. Fee for materials: $4.00. 


161-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING HOLMES 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). FEither half may bi 


taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 pei 
semester. 


165-166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING HOLME: 


Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may by 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for models: $6.00 per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATERCOLOR HOLME: 


Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Hither half may be take! 
separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials: $6.00 per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARD’ 


Prerequisite: Art 73-74, (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be take 
separately. 2 units per semester. Fee for materials and models: $6.00 per semester. | 


t ~ 
195-196. DIRECTED READING | ‘THE STAF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open onl 
to Art majors after consultation with departmental chairman. LKither half may be take 
separately. 2 units per semester. | 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART . THE STAF 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upp 
division courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the fiel 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separa 2 uni 
per semester. Fee for materials or models: $6.00 per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


ROFESSOR SELLE PROFESSOR FIELD Proressor SMILEY 


Mr. McMenamin, Instructor 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation 
or the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to 
s cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
rofessions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
‘chnology, physiotherapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
's upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
‘ courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not 
ss than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
dicated in the following options: 


| In Generat Brotocy: - Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126, 212, 
d elective units; 


In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective units; 
In ZooLtocy: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 


octive units. 


‘e remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major 
viser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 
3, 104, 113; Philosophy 121; Physics 103; Psychology 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either (1) 
written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses in 
logy indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investigation 
‘1 written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


|. GENERAL BIOLOCY THE STAFF 


. A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by the plants 
1. animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and classification, 
i the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The laboratory work requires 
HY of selected types of animals and plants. This course or its equivalent required 
‘majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing or physical 
“Cation. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Lab- 
ory fees: Biology 1, $5.00; Biology 2, $7.50. 
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30. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY SELLE, MCMENAMI! 
A survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures an 

1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00, 

51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIEU 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. Intende 
for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equin, 
lent, (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIEL’ 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by di 
section of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratoi 
periods). 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biolog 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIEI 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detail 
study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of oth 
forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lc 
oratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


102. ALGAE AND ARCHEGONIATES SMIL] 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laborat:' 
periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. Not given in 1947-48. 


” 


103. INVERTEBRATES McMENAM! 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of 2 
various groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory period. 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


104. SPERMATOPHYTES . SMIL! 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of & 
seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semes’. 
Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


105. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY ) MCMENAM 


A study of the physiological processes in the flowering plants. (2 lectures d 
2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. | 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY _ SEIE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with spell 
reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial secti 
: 2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods), 4 units, second semester. Labora 
ee: $10.00. 
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07. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infection 
nd prevention. (2 lectures). 2 Units. Not given in 1947-48. 


08. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special reference 
9 the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lec- 
ures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 


12. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and animal 
ssues. (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
10.00. 


13. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laboratory 
ork consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entrance 
hemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 com- 
eted or in progress, or permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
riods), 5 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00. 

} 


4. NUTRITION : FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, the 
ysiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age levels, 
d an introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 


vemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 units, second 
nester. 


6. GENETICS FIELD 


| A study of principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man. (2 
(tures), 2 units, first semester. 


17. ENDOCRIN OLOGY MCMENAMIN 


The study of the endocrine glands and their functions with special reference to 


troductive physiology and the problems of growth and development. (2 lectures). 2 
uits, first semester. 


1}. BACTERIOLOGY SMILEY 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice in 
0 robiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 
‘ures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 


l/. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY SELLE 


Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in relation 
“heir environment. 2 units, second semester. 


=| 
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129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE STAF] 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units ma 
be counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per unit. Ba: 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of th 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students ma 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degre 
of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 112 
114, 116, 117. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward th 
secondary credential. With the approval of the instructor in charge, course 
numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. | 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit D 
semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per unit. 


THE STAI 


212. SEMINAR 
2 units, second semester. 
2900. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAI 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


ROFESSOR BRANTLEY ASSISTANT Proressor MEap 
AssIsTANT ProFessor MacDona.Lp 


The Department of Chemistry offers preparation in the specialized 
ranches of the subject which lead to engineering, teaching and research. 
o the student preparing for medicine or related professions, training is 
fered in the fundamental and applied branches of Chemistry which have 
ecome so basic to these professions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the 
beral arts student an appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, 
ethods and place of this subject in our present civilization. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 129 and two additional units from Courses 
I, 113, 115, 116. The remaining nine units may be selected, in consul- 
tion with the major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of 
ncentration: 


For Puysicat or INorcanic Cuemistry: From Mathematics 102, 
103, 107; Physics 107, 108, 109. 


For Orcanic CHEMistRY or BIocHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 
113, 114, 117; Physics 103. 


For Inpustr1AL CHEmIstTRY: From Mathematics 103, Physics 108, 
109 and selected courses in Economics. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive exam- 
tion through either of the following plans, selection to be made in the 
|ividual case by the departmental chairman: (1) A written examination 
sssing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of Chem- 
‘y-1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory inves- 


ition and a written report on this project. 


| Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, Mathe- 


tics through Calculus; Physics 1-2, 3, or equivalent: a reading knowledge 
} rerman. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, including 
latory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: High 
‘ l algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods the first 
7; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term). 5 units per 
"ster, Laboratory fee: $15.00 per semester*, 


a) 


1 teakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
al €mistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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15. GLASS BLOWING BRANTLEY. 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods). 2 units. Laboratory fee: $9.00. Not given in 1947-48, 


{ 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric 
analysis with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2, or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Lab- 


oratory fee: $15.00*. 


-30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE ; THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from 
the Alchemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend tc 
specialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory). 4 units, each 


semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS MACDONALI 

Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum product: 
gases, water, and fuels. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lal 
oratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $15.00.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MEA 
Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications i 


preparative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 thre 
hour laboratory periods). 5 units per semester, Laboratory fee: $15.00 per semester.* 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY Ee: BRANTLE 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laborator 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21; Physics 1-2-3; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 le 
tures and 1 three-hour laboratory period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $11. 

( 


per semester.* 


1 


11]. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY _BRANTLI 

An introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Che: 
istry including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: Physics 1. 
or equivalent; Chemistry 21 and 103. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. Not gui 
in 1947-48. 4 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory coue 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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13. BIOCHEMISTRY MEAD 


Lectures and recitations in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, 
ormones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures). 2 
nits, first semester. 


15. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 105 
r permission of instructor. (2 lectures), 2 units, Not given in 1947-48. 


16. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY . BRANTLEY 


An introductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the 
rotective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: Chemis- 
ry 111. 2 units, first semester. 


96. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR PRE-MEDICAL STUDENTS BRANTLEY 


An introduction to the physical chemical principles most frequently used in medi- 
al school. Lectures, demonstrations, and solution of many typical problems. Prerequi- 
ite: Physics 7-8, Chemistry 21 or equivalent. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48. 


99, ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE STAFF 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including the 
se of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the material 
‘resented in Courses 111, 113, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (1 
scture, five hours of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $15.00.* 


30. ADVANCED LABORATORY II : THE STAFF 


Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $15.00.* : 


GRADUATE COURSES 
‘Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
aculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be 
llowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
faster of Arts for Courses 111 and 113. Course 116 also may be credited 
yward the secondary credential. With the approval of the instructor in 
aarge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified_ 
miors. 


01-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to be 
Tanged, each semester. Laboratory fee: $7.50 per unit.* 


See 


\ breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in Chemistry; 
he unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MACDONAL 


Lectures on applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms « 
organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor, ( 


lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLE 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to th 
problems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5-101. (3 lectures). 3 unit 


first semester. 
207. CHEMISTRY OF MEDICINAL COMPOUNDS aN 


Lectures and recitations in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship by 
tween chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-10: 
(2 lectures). 2 units, second semester, 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLE 
An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a sy, 
tematic study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth and sixth groups of the periodi 
systems, Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 
212. SEMINAR | THE STAF 
Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units each semester. 


9900. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAF 


2 units. 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory cour: 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. | 
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ECONOMICS 


SSOCIATE ProFEssor DuNN Proressor Coons AssIsTANT Proressor De RYCKE 


Mr. SEVERANCE, Instructor 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
ature and development of economic systems, their institutions and function. 
t offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business 
nd public economic policy, and which afford a background for careers in 
usiness administration, public service, teaching or research. The economics 
najor also prepares students for graduate work in any of these fields. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in con- 
ultation with an adviser from the department. Twenty-four units shall be 
n courses offered in this department and must include the following: Eco- 
iomics 101, 102, 120, 131, 132, and Social Science 119. The remaining 
welve units required for the major may be selected in consultation with 
he major adviser, from additional courses in Economics and courses from 
ther departments. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
pecified above, and supplementary study under the direction of the major 
dviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4; Economics 5-6, or 
quivalents. 


See pages 60-61 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
urricula in Applied Politics and Economics and Latin American Affairs. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


6. ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


A study of accounting principles and practices. The subject is presented as a 
‘pe of scientific method useful in analyzing and interpreting business and economic 
ita, problems and conclusions expressed quantitatively. It is designed as a tool sub- 
ct useful to the student of engineering, law, science, or social service as well as to 
€ major in economics. Emphasis is placed on the corporate form of business organi- 
tion; the fundamentals of cost accounting; the analysis and interpretation of ac- 


unting data; problems of valuation. 3 units per semester, Special fee: $2.00 per 
mester, 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY* 


A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
dustry, Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples, Open 
freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


—_ 


Jt the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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10. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES DUN 


A study of the distribution and use of the principal natural resources of t¢} 
United States, and the organization and processes of such major industries as aut 
mobile manufacture, coal mining, non-ferrous metals, oil, and steel. Lectures an 
1equired readings are supplemented by special studies and field trips in the Los A) 
geles industrial area. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, second semester, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES - 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE DE RYCK 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and fina 
cial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency conditions | 
the United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical bases { 
foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of forei 
trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6, 3 units p 
semester. 


105. PUBLIC FINANCE SEVERAN( 


A study of the financial problems of government, including the theory and pr: 
tice of taxation, the control of public expenditure, and the relationship of public fisc 
policy to economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY SEVERAN( 


A study of the relationship between business and government. The role of x 
ernment as a sponsor and regulator of economic activity is studied in relationship 
problems of agriculture, the railroads, other public utilities, and business monopoli| 
3 units, second semester. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE DE RYCI 


_A study of the organization and financial ‘policies of business enterprise, wi 
particular reference to the corporation as a business unit, and in relationship to g) 
ernment and social government. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units. Not given 
1947-48, | 


123-124. - ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. AND THE 
UNITED STATES DUI! 


A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the ind: 
trial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution of the Uniil 
States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part played by commer, 
transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to sophomores. Either half mi 
be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


131-132. ECONOMIC THEORY DUN 


The first semester of the course is a consideration of the nature of economic * 
ganization and economic science, and of the central problems of economics. It is § 
purpose to give the student a basic knowledge of fundamental economic princits 
which will enable him to deal analytically with the specific problems raised in ot! 
economics courses. Subject to permission of the department chairman, thig courses 
open to students who have had no previous work in Economics. The second seme! 
offers a survey of more complex methods of economic analysis and: extends to the ¢ 
sideration of the problems of dynamic theory. The course includes study of rect 
developments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as: the business cy” 
imperfect markets, and economic planning. 3 units per semester, 


sONOMICS yy 


10. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES DE RYCKE 


A survey of international economic policies in the modern period. The course 
aces the growth of those forces, economic, social, and political which relate to modern 
nomic organization, and analyzes the various schools of international economic policy. 
units. Not given in 1947-48, 


41, ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY DUNN 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, 
cialism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within 
ich. 2 units. Not given in 1947-48. 


46. TECHNIQUES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SEVERANCE 


Critical study of the bargaining strategy of unions and employers, with emphasis 
on practical aspects of wage negotiation, strikes, lockouts, conciliation, mediation, 
bitration, and grievance procedures. 2 units. Not given in 1947-48. 


17-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS SEVERANCE 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, un- 
aployment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problems; pro- 
ysed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, employers and govern- 
ent. While some time is given to historical aspects, the main emphasis is on current 
‘oblems, developments and proposals. 3 units per semester. 


\9. LABOR LEGISLATION SEVERANCE 


_ A critical review of state and federal labor legislation, particularly with reference 
laws affecting wages, hours, the supply of labor, and police power regulations of the 
veral states. Analysis of legal rights and remedies available to employers and unions, 
cluding the boycott, picket, injunction. Specific analysis of legislation, including the 
ir Labor Standards Acts, the National Labor Relations Act, the War Labor Disputes © 
st, as well as pending state and federal labor legislation. 2 units. Not given in 1947-48. 


| 
| 
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| GRADUATE COURSES 

| With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
ynal work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
raduate Study. Courses 105, 106, 132 and 141 may be taken by graduate 
adents for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
‘gree of Master of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified 
‘niors may enroll in graduate courses. 


/]1-212. SEMINAR IN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS THE STAFF 


Particular attention is given to fluctuations in economic and business conditions, 
id to problems related to monetary and credit systems. 3 units per semester. 


16. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 


(A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the 
‘ssical school to the present day. 3 units, first semester. 


0. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
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Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION : 
Proressor Moore ProFessor Srncra) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINNEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR Hopepo 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TRIEB Miss Smituies, Dean of Wome 


By Special Appointment: Dr. Niveaes Mr. Ketiy, Miss Purcett, Mrs. LEAFGREEN, 
Miss Sniper, Mrs. TAYLor 
Audio-Visual Coordinator: Mr. Butt 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose profession: 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of th 
State of California. The courses offered are for the most part those ind 
cated by the State Department of Education as recommended or require 
for the various teaching credentials. Requirements for teaching credentia 


4 


are stated on pages 138-139. | | 


MAJoR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elemei 
tary Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of whic 
twenty-six units shall be in Education 101 or 106, 110, 117, 135, 136, 13) 
162 and 198. The remaining ten units shall include Art 153, a course | 
Music, a course in Physical Education, and other courses selected in co 
sultation with the major adviser from additional work in Education « ( 


related subjects. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology I. | 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based ¢ 
the courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. In ad 
tion, candidates for the elementary credential must give evidence of the 
proficiency in the statutory school subjects. | 


i 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology I 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLA 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modes educational practice } 


a democratic society. 3 units, each semester. 
| 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 


Identical with Social Science 119. 3 units, each semester. Special fee: $2.00. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAR 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the prests 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. 3 units, each semester. — 


. 
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0, EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 


A general course dealing with problems of learning, individual differences, mental 
velopment, and personality. 3 units, each semester. 


7. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY MOORE 


A study of the relationships between the school and the community, the economic 
d social backgrounds of school populations, current social trends and issues as they 
ect education, democratic ideology and the school, and education as a social Cinenen: 
units, each semester. 


9, PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION — MOORE 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education. 2 units, each semester, 


7. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNEY AND SNIDER 
A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite 


ignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollment subject to ap- 
wal of instructor. Open to seniors or graduate students only. 3 units, each semester. 


8. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB AND HODGDON 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, 
hh observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 
the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
',00 


). METHODS OF TEACHING SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL SELLE* 


Problems related to the teaching of high school sciences, including General Sci- 
2. 2 units, second semester. 


3, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT SINCLAIR 


_ Application of scientific psychology and mental hygiene to problems of social 
(istment and individual guidance. 2 units, each semester, 


)-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
| KINNEY AND TAYLOR 


i Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 
éors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per semester. 
tal fee: $25.00 per semester. 


4. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
| 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY AND TAYLOR 


| A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching procedures 
nie various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent periods of observation 
€ted to class discussion. 5 units, each semester. 


4. CHILD DEVELOPMENT TRIEB 


__A study of the mental and physical growth and development of the school child. 
} its, second semester. 


| 
( the Department of Biology. 
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144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY | 
SCHOOLS SMITHIES AND CARLSON’ 

This course deals with the philosophy, problems and organization of guidance j, 

the secondary school. Principles and techniques are used to gain a_hetter understandin 
of human relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjusj 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, wit) 
emphasis upon the directive and the non-directive procedures, are introduced. 3 unit: 
first semester. | 


145. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS : i 
Identical with Psychology 145. 2 units, first semester. Special fee: $3.00. 


150. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM SINCLAI 


A study of modern elementary school curriculum with special emphasis on methoc 
of curriculum construction. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1947-48, 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION MARS] 


A consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence trend 
and of resultant ideas and practices now current in elementary, secondary and high 
education. 2 units, each semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION BUT 


A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual educ 
tion and ways of using audio-visual materials. A study of sources, the use of catalo; 
in the selection of materials and the needs for new materials. Training in the use | 
audio-visual projection and recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Speci 
fee: $15.00. 


195-196. DIRECTED STUDY IN PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION THE STAI 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to pre 
tice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite peri 
scheduled. Open only to those doing practice teaching. 2 or 3 units, per semester. 


198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART PURCE!] 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. 2 units, ea) 
semester. Fee for materials: $2.50. | 


199. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
’ AND LANGUAGE LEAFGRE] 


Methods in teaching social studies and language in the elementary school, inclt- 
ing lesson planning and review of subject matter. 2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of t? 
Faculty and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive cre'! 
toward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary C: 
dential for Courses 101, 105, 106, 110, 117, 119, 133, 142, 144, 160 al 
195-196. In addition, Course 150 may be credited toward the advanced 
gree and Courses 127, 129 and 162 toward the credential. With ? 
consent of the instructor qualified seniors may enroll in graduate cours: 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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6. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY, MOORE AND SNIDER 


Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including inci- 
ntal study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 


dents who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. 
ecial fee: $25.00. 


2. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Independent reading or field studies, with conference on special problems. Open 
second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2 or 4 units, each semester. 


J, SECONDARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION MOORE AND KELLY 


A study of the practical problems of administration in the secondary school and 
ir relation to the theory of school administration. 2 units, first semester. 


). THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


_ Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


82 ENGLISE 
ENGLISH 
Proressor Kurtz Proressor Housto 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ESPEY 


Miss THompson, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. RicHarps 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training 
the use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical ar 
artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of English ar 
American literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural rel 
tionships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literatur 
(3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a fundamental ct 
tural background for subsequent preparation or experience in various voc 
tions and professions, as Journalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, t 
Law, the Ministry, and such other professions as might profit from a Be: 
eral training in this field. 


MAJOR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Er- 
lish 101B, 130, 139, 145 and either 151A, 151B or 153. In addition, eai 
major shall select at least twelve units from English 124, 128, 129, 1., 
135, 136, 137, 144, 155, 167, 168. Courses selected shall form a coherit 
pattern of study of both men and periods. The remaining units shall e 


chosen in consultation with the major adviser from related fields of sty 
such as Art, History, Music, Philosophy and Speech. 


Twenty-four units in English, including Courses 130, 139, 145 ed 
either 151A, 151B, or 153, together with courses selected by the individ y 
student in consultation with the major adviser, will form the basis of '¢ 
comprehensive examination. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


A. ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


Required of all students whose work shows deficiency in the essentials of im 
position. No credit. Special Fee: $6.00 to $12.00. 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION RICHARDS, THOMD. 


Required course for those who have not been exempted through a profic 2° 
test at the beginning of the freshman year. 2 units per semester. | 


| 
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'.52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the de- 
rtment. 3 units per semester. 


-62. JOURNALISM 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Either half 
y be taken separately. This course cannot be offered as a prerequisite for upper 
ision courses. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


t 


_ Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 1-2, 51-52, or their 
wwalent. (Course 52 may be in progress.) 


k 
ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The Theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 
B—Expository writing. (Required of majors. Offered second semester). 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 
D—The informal essay. 
| E—Critical writing. 
) F—Short story writing. 


G—Versification. 


One of the types is offered each year. 2 units. 
| 


l| ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

) A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of Eng- 
1 2 units. Not given in 1947-48. 

2. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER ESPEY 
The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales and 
- oilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester. 
% DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA KURTZ 


From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis on the 


ethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. 2 units, first semester. 


IC 
as ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY KURTZ 


lh Survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with chief 
4 on to Spenser, 2 units, second semester. 


a 
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130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTO? 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical ani 
social background of the period. 3 units, second semester. ! 


132. SHAKESPEARE . HOUSTO) 
Intensive study of two plays. 2 units. Not given in 1947-48. | 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY | ESPE 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poeti 
and prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY KURI 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose write 
of the period. 3 units, second semester. | 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD ESPI 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; oth 
writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, second semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUST(/ 


The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth centu. 
3 units, first semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD ESP? 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers.3 
units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE . KUIZ 


A general survey of American literature to 1890, with a detailed study of importtt 
writers. 3 units, first semester. | 


151A-151B. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISS/T 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attentioit 
modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Either half may be taken separay- 
3 units per semester. | 


153. MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISS\T 
A study of the main novelists and currents of the 20th century. 2 units, ch 
semester. 


HOUSIN 


155. LITERARY CRITICISM | 
d toshe 


A study of the principles of literary criticism, particularly as applie 
analysis of poetry. 3 units. 
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1-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. This course not acceptable 
credit toward a major in English. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


7-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 
A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. Either 

f may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 

5-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
- semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division courses 
we 110, except 161-162, may be credited as graduate work toward either 

General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. Course 
) also may be credited toward the General Secondary Credential. With 


‘consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
TSes. 


-212. SEMINAR ; THE STAFF 


_ Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 


‘| THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


PROFESSOR SMILEY = pvp i tnegeneemmeteieneccners , Instructor 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology and Ge; 
raphy: (1) to present the natural background to philosophy, history « 
economics; (2) to give the college student some immediate contact wl 
the methods and ideals of science; and (3) to provide the requisite train; 
in the upper division for advanced work leading to the graduate schools) 
to professional work involving geologic data and methods. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses distributed: 
follows: twenty units in this department including Geology 115-116, 1 
118, 122, 123, 124 and two units from Geology 113, 126, 129- 130; 1 
remaining sixteen units shall be selected in consultation with the mio 
adviser from additional courses in Geology, Chemistry 101, Economics 1 
102, or equivalents. 


The comprehensive examination for majors in. this department a 
be either (1) a written examination based on Courses 1-2, 3-4, 115-6 
117-118, 122, 123 and 124; or (2) investigation and written report 3 
special project in the field of Geology. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 1-2, 3-4; Che 1 -2; and 2¢ 
nomics 131. 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged t ti 
clude Physics 1-2 in their undergraduate program. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES : 


1-2. GENERAL GEOLOGY SME 


- Lectures with assigned reading and laboratory work on physical and hia ‘ic 
geology. Required for major in geology. No credit for Geology 1 without comy'ti 
of Geology 2. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips). ins 
per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per semester. 


3-4. MINERALOGY 


Crystallography and blowpiping; determinative mineralogy. No credit for Glo 
3 without completion of Geology 4. (1 lecture and 2 two-hour laboratory ee 
units per semester. Laboratory fee: $6.00 per semester. 
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-16. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


A survey of world geography based upon Goode’s Atlas and re 


quired readings. 
(2 lectures). 2 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48, 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


A survey course of physical geology. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory ‘period 
field trip). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 1-2 is prerequisite to all upper division courses 


3. GEOLOGY AND GEOMORPHOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 


Special attention is given to California. (2 lectures), 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1947-48, 


116. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 


ectures). 2 units per semester. 


“118. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


_A review of the geologic deposits of economic value. ' Prerequisite: Geology 3-4. 
‘ectures), 2 units per semester. 


.. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY 


Systematic study of invertebrate fossils of special importance in stratigraphy. (2 


(res and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
(0. Not given in 1947-48. 


) PETROLOGY 
Sight and microscopic determination of rock specimens with instruction in the 


éf the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 3-4. (2 lectures and 2 two- 
ulaboratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $12.00. Not given 


“ FIELD GEOLOCY 


Instruction in the methods of field work with preparation of maps and sections, 


€quisite: Plane trigonometry. (1 four-hour laboratory period). 2 units, second 
nter, Not given in 1947-48, 


€ STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 


_A study of the Spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. (2 lectures). 2 
il second semester, Not given in 1947-48 


$30. sPEcIAL PROBLEMS 


-Imited to seniors, 


, Individual investigation by qualified students. 2 units per 
er, 


| 
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AssociATE PrRoressoR DUMKE ProFressor CLELAND~ PRoFEssoR Hay 


By Special Appointment: Dr. Mox 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training 1 
the understanding of social organization in the present and the past. Soic 
knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of judgme 
on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in i 
department provide a desirable introduction to specialized training in x 


professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Tree 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twit 
units shall be from this department, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 4 
105, 106 which are required for the comprehensive examination. The: 
maining sixteen units may be selected, in ‘consultation with the mo 
adviser, from Political Science 155; Art 111, 115; Economics } 
106; Geology 115-116; Philosophy 101-102, 121; and approved cou 
from other departments. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Social Science 1-2, 3-4. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are refire 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 61. — 


All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of Califa 
are required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to comple 
course in American History and one in the provisions and princip| | 
the United States Constitution. This requirement is satisfied through fei 
Science 2 and 3. Students registered prior to September 1946 who © 
pleted History-Political Science 1 may fulfill the remainder of this rei! 
ment through either Social Science 2 or History 105; those who come! 
History-Political Science 2 may satisfy this requirement through Hto 
115; those who have completed neither History-Political Science 1 1" 

- or equivalents, may take either (1) Social Science 2 and 3, or (2) Hite 
105-106; or (3) Political Science 152 and either History 105 or 106 


| 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Social Science 1-2, 3-4, or 
quivalent. 
01. ANCIENT HISTORY DUMKE 
A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. Open to 


phomores. 3 units, second semester. 


{ 


)2. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES DUMKE 


This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fourth to 
e fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


)3. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 3 
uts, first semester. 


4. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. 3 units, second semester. 


15. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 

rough the Civil War. 3 units, first semester. 

16. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 


‘ie. 3 units, second semester. 


7-108. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA CLELAND 


2 units per semester. 
) 


.9. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 
A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 


\ld, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and eco- 
tnic development. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


1). RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


2 units, second semester. 
Il. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 


l A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
ted States and the Far East. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48. 
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112. HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 


2 units, first semester. 


114. AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE_ 


Background and survey of the war; postwar planning. 3 units. Not given E,| 
1947-48. 


115-116. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE © CLELAND 


A study of the development of England and the British Empire with special) 
reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
and culture of the United States and modern civilization. 2 units per semester. 


117-118. HISTORY OF CHINA . MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest 
times to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the 
Chinese people. 3 units per semester. 


119-120. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN | 
THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK 


A study of the contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural 
infiltrations and influences throwghout the course of history. 3 units per semester. 


123. HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA MOK 
A study of the history and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonia) 


policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. 3 units, firsi 
semester. 


124. THE POSTWAR FAR EAST - MOK 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history. and current problems. ‘ 
units, second semester. 


127. GEOGRAFICA ECONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA HARD) 

A description of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish 
This course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. 2 units, firsi 
semester. : 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAF! 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units péi 
semester, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate student | 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 0! 


| 
. 
| 
| 
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Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper 
division courses in this department. _ 


911-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY HARDY 
2 units per semester. 
913-214. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


Supervised individual research in late medieval and modern European history. 
2 units per semester. 


990. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


HUMANITIES 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the departments of Art, 
English and Music. 


‘1-2. THE HUMANITIES THE STAFF 


The historical approach to the study of literature, art and music, with emphasis 
on understanding and appreciating the characteristics and interrelationships of these 
humanities in various world epochs as a part of man’s cultural heritage. 5 units per 
semester. Special fee: $1.00 per semester. 


2 
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LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic’ 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reason. 
able mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division | 
courses of which fifteen units must be in-each of any two languages chosen | 
for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses out- 
side the department as may be advised in each individual -case by the group 
committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. 
The minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper 
division courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; 
the remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, ' 
105-106, 125, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105: 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 125, 195-196. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 


semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 


receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 


103 to 196, inclusive ! 


i 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
|-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or the 
Gospels. 4 units each semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Mes 
PrRoFEssoR BICKLEY 

AssociaTE PROFESSOR TAYLOR AssociATE Proressor FIFE 

Mr. Butt, Instructor Mr. SERRANO, Instructor 

By Special Appointment: Dr. RicHarp, Mrs. LANGFORD 

FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

L-2R. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for 
French IR without French 2R. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


1-25. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


| Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


| Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-tech- 
nical fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and 
composition. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students 
‘ntering with 3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units 
ler semester. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
bove 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


01-102. ADVANCED FRENCH FIFE 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lec- 
irés in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


33-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE THROUGH THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIFE 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 
“ance as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 
eformation; the age of Classicism; philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists and artists 
\ the eighteenth century. Attention of students taking this course is called to English 
6 and 137, Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE RICHARD 


Victor Hugo and the age of Romanticism; Balzac and the age of realism; literary — 


tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine arts of modern France. Prerequisite: 
French 101-102. 3 units per semester. 


125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES : FIFE 


French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French. Re. | 
quired of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major. Pre- 


requisite: French 101-102. 3 units, one semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF. 
Individualized study, supplementing others offerings in the department. 2-4 units | 


per semester, 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach) TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, | 


conversation. No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester, Special 
fee: $2.00 per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAYLOR | 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN _ TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, con- 


versation. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students enter- 


ing with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take German 
4. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


¢ 
j 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 


3 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


} 
| 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
times to the present. 3 units per semester. 
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105-106. GOETHE’s FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units 
per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


107-108. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 


Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; 
study of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1947-48. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 
Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN (Reading Approach) FIFE 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Italian texts. No credit 
for Italian IR without Italian 2R. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $2.00 per 
semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


1-25. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN (Speaking Approach) FIFE 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred Bear ites. No credit for Italian 1S without Italian 2S. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $2.00 per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN FIFE 


Designed for music majors and minors. Does not fulfill college language require- 
ment. No prerequisite. One semester only. 2 units. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


RUSSIAN 
| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
U-2R. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) DAY* 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. 4 units per semester. 
No credit for Russian 1R without Russian 2R. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


}-4R. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN (READING APPROACH) LANGFORD 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non- 
echnical fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammer and compo- 
ition. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 3 units per semester. Special fee: 
2.00 per semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


-2R, ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 
Danish IR without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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1-28. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per semester, 
Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (READING APPROACH) THE STAFF 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Span- — 


ish in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school — 


Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expected to 


take Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. Special fee: $2.00 per semester. 


3-45. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (SPEAKING APPROACH) BICKLEY _ 


A continuation of Spanish 1-2S. Conversation based on life situations and Spanish — 
and Spanish-American culture and civilization. Introduction to formal grammar; com- | 
position. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2S or equivalent. 4 units per semester. Special — 


fee: $2.00 per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH BUTT 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lec- | 


tures in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization 
as reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, — 


and drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. | 


3 units per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN SERRANO | 


A study of the literary movements of the nineteenth century and the literary 
tendencies of the twentieth through the works of representative Spanish authors; the | 
fine arts in modern Spain. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY | 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works from | 
the time of the Conquest through the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES BICKLEY 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Spanish. 
Required of candidates for the secondary credential offering Spanish as a major. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 
Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units’ 
per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC oy, /nstructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary 
credential (see pages 138-139) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY McCLOY 
A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 


library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of 
classification; the making of bibliographies. 2 units, second semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


ProressoR ALEXANDER ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JOHNSON 
Mr. CuLttey, Instructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
- fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary 
mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) 
| to give preparation to those students who look toward professional mathe- 
| matics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, or 
| in industrial applications. 


MAjoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, 
twenty-one units must be in Mathematics, and shall include courses 101, 
102, 103, 107, 108, 199 and either 105 or 106. In general, the remainder 
of the major work should be taken outside the field of mathematics in 
accordance with programs planned in individual cases by consultation 

| with the major adviser. 
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A major in this department also requires, as a comprehensive exam- 
ination, the completion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral 
and written reports. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 4 and 5. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 


Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may — 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-112, in- 


clusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


]l. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE STAFF 


A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unprepared — 
to enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who have a | 


good background of high school mathematics. 3 units, each semester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY THE STAFF 


The study of trigonometric equations and identities, with applications involving 
the use of logarithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry and Course I, 


or equivalent. 3 units, each semester. 


{ 


3. COLLEGE ALGEBRA THE STAFF . 


Algebra beyond the basic minimum included in Course 1. Prerequisite: Course 1, 


or equivalent. 2 units, each semester. 


4. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF © 


Plane and solid analytic geometry, with associated topics. Prerequisite: 4 years — 


of high school mathematics, or courses 1 and 2. 5 units, each semester. 


5. CALCULUS I - THE STAFF 


Differential Calculus and an introduction to integral calculus. Prerequisite: Course 
4. 5 units, each semester. 


ll. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depreciation, — 


valuation of bonds, and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half years of high 
school algebra. 3 units, Not given in 1947-48. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. CALCULUS II THE STAFF 


Integral calculus and certain topics in advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course o. 


3 units, each semester. 
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102. CALCULUS III ALEXANDER 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 101. 3 units, first semester. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 
A study of ordinary and partial differential equations, with applications to prob- 

lems in geometry, physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 5 units, 

second semester. 

105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 
The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 

mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, second semester. 

106. COMPLEX VARIABLES ALEXANDER 
Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 

to conformal mapping and to the evaluation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 

and 101. 2 units, first semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS : CULLEY 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numeri- 
cal and algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. 


| Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three, and N dimensions; 
transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, second semester. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon their 


f logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 108. 2 units. Not given in 


_ 1947-48. 


' 199. SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 


| 2 units, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


WaLter E. Hartiey, Director of Department and James G. Warren 
Professor of Organ and Theory 


BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 

Resecca W. HatHaway, Teacher of Cello 

Cora Burt Laursen. Instructor in Music -" 
LEONARD STEIN, Teacher of Piano 


Howarp S. Swan, Associate Professor of Church Music and Director 
of Choral Music and ,Teacher of Voice 


IncrAmM P. WALTERS, Assistant Professor of Instrumental Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The 
curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual in. 
struction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other instru- | 
ments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organiza-' 
tions. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential part of 


the program of this department. 


mMAjoR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not 
less than twenty-three units shall be from this department, with the re- 
mainder selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from Music and 


related departments. 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 100, 104, 
105, 109-110, 113, 125-126, 125L-126L, 111 or 211; REcom- 
MENDED: Music 108, 211 or 212, 117 or 217; six units from 


upper division courses in Aesthetics, Art, Literature or Languages.’ 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 100, 108, 109- 
110, 113, 117, 125-126, 125L-126L, two units from upper divi- 
sion applied music; RECOMMENDED: two additional units from’ 
upper division applied music; Music 102; eight units from upper 
division courses in Aesthetics, Art, Psychology or Languages. 


(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL ENSEMBLE: REQUIRED: Music 101, 
102, 108, 109-110, 113, 117, or 217, 171-172, 214 or 215 or 216; 
RECOMMENDED: two additional units from upper division applied 
music; Music 125-126, 125L-126L; five units from Aesthetics, 
Art, Languages, Psychology, Speech. 


| 


MUSIC 101 


(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE: REQUIRED: Music 
100, 102, 108, 109-110, 113, 125-126, 125L-126L, two units from 
upper division applied music; RECOMMENDED: Music 105, 117, 
or 217; two additional units from upper division applied music; 
six units from Aesthetics, Art, Languages, Literature, Psychology. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options, and on 
demonstrated musical ability. As evidence of this ability the student must 
either present an original manuscript composition in larger or cyclic form 
(A), or program a satisfactory recital (B), or train and present in concert 
an ensemble group, either choral (C) or instrumental (D). 


Prerequisite to the major and to any upper division work except Courses 


109-110 and 121: Music 11-12 and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
| plete a minimum of forty hours in Music, including requirements for a 
| major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is required 


also for this credential, including Education 206. For further information, 
see pages 138-139. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3. SOLFEGGE AND VOICE LAURIDSEN 
: Elementary theory, music reading and dictation; vocal technics, This course, or 
| equivalent, is required of all candidates for the General Elementary Teaching Creden- 


| tial. Enrollment limited to students who are candidates for this credential. No credit 
| toward the degree for Music majors. 4 units, each semester. 


18-19. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION LAURIDSEN 
Scale structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 


_tones from printed score and in scoring melodies heard. Work in two parts, and simple 
‘triads, 2 units per semester. 


11-12. Harmony LAURIDSEN 


Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 units per semester. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY LAURIDSEN 


_ Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. Pre- 
requisite: Music 11-12. 3 units, first semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to any upper division work except Cdeinsess 109-110 and 121: Music 
11-12 (Harmony) and an elementary knowledge of piano. 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS AND FORM LAURIDSEN > 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions; enharmonics; structural analysis, from 
simple song forms through sonata. Prerequisite: Music 11-12 and 13. 3 units, second 
semester. 


101. CHURCH MUSIC «SWAN 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at des 
ignated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 4 units, first semester. 


102. CHURCH MUSIC | , SWAN 


Choral conducting and accompaniment; choir organization. 2 units, second se- 
mester, 


104. COMPOSITION - HARTLEY 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song | Prerequisite: 
Music 100. 2 units, first semester. 


105. COUNTERPOINT HARTLEY. 


i 


Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 2 units, second semester. 


108. CONDUCTING ; WALTERS 


Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in their 
practical application. 2 units, second semester. 


109-110. HISTORY OF MUSIC AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnings of 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 


111. COMPOSITION 2 HARTLEY 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prerequisite: Music 104. 
2 units, first semester. 


113. INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


Interpretation of music in theory and performance; its bases in experience and 
musical structure. Practical applications and demonstration. Prerequisite: Music 13 
and 100 or equivalents. 2 units, first semester. 


MUSIC 103 


— 


117. MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES 


Their relationship in the development of the symphony. Prerequisite: upper divi- 
sion standing. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


121. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY WALTERS 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school 
repertory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Music 3 or equivalent completed or in 
course; candidacy for a state teaching credential, 2 units, first semester. 


]22. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY WALTERS 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school reper- 
tory. Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential; 
Music 11-12; membership in an ensemble. 2 units, second semester. 


125-126. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and_ transcriptions. 
Prerequisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units per semester. 


125L-126L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 125- 
126 or in progress. I unit per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved 
by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
'students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
i dential for Music 109, 110, 113, 117, 121, 122, 125, 126 and courses in 
| Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 113, 117, 125, 126 are accepted 
as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Qualified seniors may 
‘enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


209-210. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY AND STAFF 
The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; 


‘national music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Music 109-110. Either half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


211-212. comMPoOsITION SEMINAR HARTLEY 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal 
torms; advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 104 or approved equivalent. Either 
half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


213. INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


: Study in musical Esthetic and Criticism, related to music in performance. Com- 
Parsons discussed. Styles and Periods. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of 
‘mstructor. 2 units, second semester. 


104 MUSIC: 


214. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics of a 
ministry of music; administration of a graded choir program. Discussion and evaluation 
of various individual practices and problems. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 13, 101, 102, 
or equivalents established by examination. 2 units, either semester. "| 


215-216. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and special, 
in theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, relationships. 
Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 101, 102, or equivalents estab- 
lished by examination. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester, 


217. MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES 


The age of Bach and Handel as related to the humanities. Prerequisite: Music 
109 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. | 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in Applied Music for credit toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membershiy 
in the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unii 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group; 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteer 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in the 
oretical music. | 


MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s office. 
One half-hour lesson, weekly ...2..........-..-----:-:-200-++++ pte $60.0( 
Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano | 
One hour daily (five days per week) ............-..------- inte tae 7.91 
Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ | 
Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ...........-.--.---------- soca ON 
Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 50 


Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ...............-.-- dele 0 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment 5.0 


MUSIC 105 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51-54. PIANO BROCKLEBANK, STEIN 


61-64. ORGAN HARTLEY 
71-74. VOICE SWAN 


81-84. VIOLIN 
85-88. CELLO HATHAWAY 


For rules governing individual credit in Applied Music, see page 104. 


91-92. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
91C-92C. VOCAL ENSEMBLE GROUPS SWAN 
95-96. ORCHESTRA WALTERS 
95C-96C. BAND WALTERS 


97-98. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
(2 units per semester). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


151-152, etc., PIANO; 161. ORGAN; 171. vorcE; 18]. vioLIN; 185. CELLO. 
For rales governing individual credit in Applied Music, see page 102. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


251-252, etc., PIANO; 261. ORGAN; 271. voice; 281. VIOLIN; 285. CELLO. 
| For les governing individual pradit in Retied Music, see page 102. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division 
1 upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the De- 
vartment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of performance 
s much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will 
’e accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests 
aust be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. 


Po 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
acilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of 
ees listed on page 104. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


AssociATE ProFEssOR GLOYN PROFESSOR FiITcH AssocIATE Proressor Nose 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 
and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 
ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, beauty 
and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understanding 
of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philosophy 
and religion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. | 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the comple- 
tion of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are 
to be chosen from Religion 1-22 inclusive. The other two units are incorpor- 
ated in the social science requirement of the first two years. Students com: | 
pleting requirements effective prior to 1946-47 will take any one course from 
Religion 1-22 inclusive, and the remainder of the requirement from any other | 
courses in Philosophy or Religion or from Music 101. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, 
of which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, in- 
cluding Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve 
units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. | 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and | 
121, together with other courses from this department as included in indi- 
vidual programs approved by the major adviser. : 

Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 
Pod 220; ) 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, 
twenty-four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philos- 
ophy 101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 101 
and courses selected from other departments in consultation with the 
major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Litera- 


ture of the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


l. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 
philosophic method. 3 units, first semester. 


12. ETHICS GLOYN 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 
and goals. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


25. LOGIC GLOYN 


A study of the rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic— 


the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second 
| semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 

A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th cen- 
tury, showing the development of European thought through the work of the principal 
Philosophers. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION GLOYN 


_ _ A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. Par- 
ticular study of current philosophies of religion. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48. 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND GLOYN 
A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, eco- 

nomics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of 

these fields. 3 wnits, second semester. 

131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY MOK* 
A study of the more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian phil- 

osophies which have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per semester. 

145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 
A presentation and analysis of the outstanding developments of American phil- 

osophic thought in the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 

147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY GLOYN 
Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy 

of history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1947-48. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequi- 
site: Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


~ 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special | 
attention to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible 
for our day. 4 units, each semester. | 


‘1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testament is 
studied for one semester; the New Testament, for one semester. For 1947-48, open to 
Juniors jand Seniors only. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


2]-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 
A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester 


and of the New Testament for one semester. Either course may be taken separately. 
4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


122. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION NOBLE 
A study of religious faith, belief, experience and practices in terms of psychological 

understanding. 3 units, first semester, 

128. THE WORLD’S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present expres- 
sions. 3 or 4 units, first semester. 


153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES NOBLE 


A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 
church in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 


The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 
by Christian groups to current social problems. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 
__A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideelogies and 

social movements. 3 units. Not given in 1947-48. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


AssociATE PROFESSOR TRIEB ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mr. Dennis, /nstructor Mr. Jorpan, Instructor 
Mr. Burke, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education for Men has the following 
functions: (1) To give students an opportunity to acquire skill in a 
variety of physical education activities through the medium of the required 
service courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and 
competition in the intramural and intercollegiate sports programs; (3) to 
provide professional training for students who desire to secure teaching 


credentials in Physical Education. 


GENERAL COURSES 


Men students are required to take an activity course three hours week- 
ly throughout the lower division. All men also are required to pass a 
swimming test for graduation. Upon satisfactory completion of these re- 
quirements, credit of two units will be granted toward the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts. 


1-2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FRESHMEN THE STAFF 
3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE STAFF 
92. FIRST AID DENNIS 


Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. : 
60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE DENNIS 
2 units, each semester. | 


70. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


2 units, second semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES | 


MAJOR: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in con- 
sultation with the major adviser and including Physical Education 102, 
103, 106, 108, 113-114, 129, 130, 131. | 
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The comprehensive examination will cover twenty-four units in Physical 
Education from courses 102, 103, 106, 108, 113-114, 129, 130 and 131, and 
twelve units from additional courses specified by the departmental chairman 
in individual cases. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L, and 113; 
Psychology 1; Physical Education 1-2, 41-44, 52 or 60, and 70. 
_ All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education major, as out- 
lined above, not less than fifteen units in Education, including Education 


105, 119, 128 and 162. For further information concerning this credential 
and the General Secondary Credential, see pages 138-139. 


4]. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE A. STAFF 


1 unit, first semester. 


42. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE B. STAFF 


I unit, second semester. 


43, PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE C. STAFF 
1 unit, first semester, Not given in 1947-48 


44. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE D. STAFF 
1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


102. COMMUNITY RECREATION DENNIS 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units, 
second semester. 


103. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


\ 


5 units, first semester. 


108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY TRIEB 


__ The effect of exercise on the human body; the study of joint and muscle action 
with special reference to the prevention and correction of physical defects. 3 units, 
irst semester. 


10. scHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 


The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in ele- 
‘Aentary and secondary schools. 5 units, second semester. 
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113-114. METHODS IN COACHING DENNIS 


Methods in coaching and organizing athletics, with practice in coaching and of- 
ficiating. 3 units per semester. 


129. CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting corrective physical 
education for individuals and groups. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


An historical approach to the comparative study of educational philosophies as 
reflected in contemporary concepts and practices in physical education. 3 units, first 


semester. 


131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION TRIEB 


The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the 
secondary level. 3 units, second semester. 


191. PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Special problems in physical education based on field observations, or related to 
practice teaching. Credit to be arranged, each semester. . 


\ 


195-196. DIRECTED READING TRIEE 


Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. | 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students ma) 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degret 


of Master of Arts for courses 106, 108, 110, 129, 130, 191, 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ie TRIE] 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. cy | 


911-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIE) 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAF 


4 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


ASSOCIATE. Proressor Hopcpon 


Miss MEssLer, INSTRUCTOR 
Mrs. WHITE, INSTRUCTOR 


The Department of Physical Education for Women has three separate 
and distinct functions: (1) To give to all students an opportunity to 
acquire skill in a variety of physical education activities which should 
help maintain health on a high level and provide for self-expression in 
wholesome and satisfying group and individual activities; (2) To provide 
professional training leading to the Special Secondary Credential in Physical 
Education; (3) To provide opportunity for those interested in physical 
education activities to acquire techniques and principles which will enable 
them to better serve their communities as leaders of young people. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in con- 
sultation with the major adviser. Physical Education 102, 103-104, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 129, 130, and 131 should be included. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be 24 units includ- 
ing Physical Education 103-104, 109, 111, 129, 130, and 5 units from addi- 
tional courses specified by the department staff for each individual. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L and 113; Psy- 
chology 1; Physical Education 64, Physical Education 52 or equivalent. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses out- 
lined above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 119, 128, 
162, and must obtain the American Red Cross Water Safety Certificate. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Sec- 


ondary Credential, see pages 138-139. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Courses 106, 108, 
110, 111, 129, 130, 191, 195-196. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Women students are required to take an activity course twice weekly 
during each semester of attendance. Upon satisfactory completion of this 
tequirement, two units of credit will be granted toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. | 


The activity requirements for women may be satisfied by the election 
of any one of the activities listed each semester in the schedule of courses, 


with such restrictions as the department and the College Health Staff may 
mpose. 
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2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


3-4. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SOPHOMORES THE STAF 


2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


141-142. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR JUNIORS THE STAFI 
2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


143-144. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SENIORS THE STAFI 


2 hours of activity each week throughout the year. 


52. FIRST AID MESSLEF 


Red Cross standard and advanced courses, 2 units, each semester. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE HODGDOD 


2 units, each semester, 


64. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDOD 


A study of the functions and contributions of Physical Education and its relation 
ship to the total Education program. 3 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. COMMUNITY RECREATION HODGDO? 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units 
each semester. | 


| 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, : 
SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLE} 
2 units per semester. | 


106. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDO! 
Prerequisite: Education 105. 2 units, second semester. | 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY | 
LEVEL | HODGDON, MESSLER, WHIT: 


Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary school: 
3 units, each semester. 


| 


108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY HODGDO. 


The effect of exercise on the human body; the study of joint and muscle actio 
with special reference to the prevention and correction of physical defects. 3 unit 
first semester. 


109. HYGIENE AND METHODS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION | 
FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL ’ HODGDO 

A presentation of basic hygiene materials with adaptation for health instructi¢ 

at the secondary level. 3 units, first semester. | 
| 
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110. SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS HODGDON 
The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in ele 

mentary and secondary schools. 3 units, second semester. 

111. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE DANCE WHITE 
History of the dance, rhythmic form and analysis, dance composition. Prerequisite, 


one semester of modern dance. 5 units, first semester. 


112. METHODS IN SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS HODGDON 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for different 
grade levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, each semester. 
129. CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON 

Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting corrective physical 


education for individuals and groups. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON 
2 units, first semester. 

131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION HODGDON 
The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the 

secondary level. 3 units, second semester. 

191. PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION HODGDON 
Special problems in physical education based on field observations, or related to 


practice teaching. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING HODGDON 
Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Credit to be arranged, 
zach semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR BOLLMAN _ PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OMER 


By Special Appointment: Mr. NiPepAu 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to 
meet the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the out- 
standing principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic con- 
cepts of astronomy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in 
physics which provides preparation for advanced work in physics and engi- 
neering. The course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of 
medicine and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to that 
profession. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
plished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics and engineering 
for those who intend to continue their studies after graduation. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Phys- 
ics 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113-114, Mathematics 101, 103, 105. 


The comprehensive examination in this department takes the form of 
a special investigation, with written reports, in the field of physics. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics 
through Integral Calculus. 3 | 

Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 


Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 4 

| LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 

(1-2. ASTRONOMY | 
A course designed for science majors who wish to have a knowledge of astronomy 


The motions and physical characteristics of the heavenly bodies are treated in detail 
(3 lectures). 3 units, per semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


| 
30. ASTRONOMY OME! 
A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphé 


sis on the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lecture 
and 1 two-hour group laboratory period). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $3.06 


| 

| 

| 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 30, 
Physics 30, 51-52 and 61-62. Trigonometry is prerequisite to Physics 1. 


1. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of particles, 
elasticity, hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three semester 
course in physics designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period). 3 units, 
each semester. 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. To be 
taken with Physics 1. (I two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, each semester. Labora- 
tory fee: $5.00. 


2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, 
and sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period). 3 units, second semester. 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. To be 
taken with Physics 2. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, second semester. Lab- 
oratory fee: $5.00. 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lec- 
tures and I two-hour problem period). 3 units, first semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. To be 
ee with Physics 3. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, first semesetr. Laboratory 
ee: $5.00. 


8. MEDICAL PHYSICS OMER 


A study of the basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, 
ound, light, radiation, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations and 
‘plications to medicine and medical research. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory 
veriod). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per semester. 


0. PHYsIcs BOLLMAN 


A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics 
a which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The course is 
esigned expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group labora- 
MY period). 4 units, each semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 
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51-52. TECHNICAL DRAWING NIPEDAL 


A basic course in the use of instruments, geometric construction, projections 
and principles of dimensioning. The second semester is devoted to Descriptive Geom- 
etry. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 
per semester. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill 
presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended 
to furnish the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and 
repair physical apparatus. 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $10.00 per semester. 


: UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses 
except Physics 100-103, inclusive. | 


100. Pptysics FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS - BOLLMAN 


A course dealing with the concepts of general physics with special emphasis on 
the problems of the high school teacher. Prerequisite: Physics 30. (3 lectures). 3. 
units, second semester. 


101. RADIO | BOLLMAN 


A relatively non-mathematical course in the fundamentals of radio. The course: 
is particularly designed for students who plan to enter some phase of radio broad- 
casting or fields in which electronic devices are widely used. Prerequisite: Physics 30. 
(2 lectures and I two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$5.00. 


102. souND 


The theory of the production, propagation, and absorption of sound. Physics of 
hearing and of musical sounds. Acoustics. Prerequisite: Physics 30; trigonometry is 
desirable but not required. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


103. BIOPHYSICS KIRKPATRICK, 


A course treating the applications of physics to biology and medicine. The course 
deals primarily with apparatus and techniques. Prerequisite: Physcis 7-8. (3 lecture 
and. demonstration periods). 3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 | 


105-106. optics KIRKPATRICK. 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement 
of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (3 lectures 
and I two-hour laboratory period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00 per 
semester. Not given in 1947-48. = 


107. ATOMIC PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
trends of modern physics. Selected experiments in modern physics. (2 lectures and I 
two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. Not given 
in 1947-48, | 


108. ELECTRONICS BOLLMAN 


A study of the principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes and 
gas discharge tubes in communications, physical research, and industrial control devices. 
(= lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, second semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.00. 
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109. ELECTRIC CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMAN 


Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, 
alternators, and tr nsformers. Experiments on circuits and machinery. (2 lectures and 
I two-hour laboratory period). 3 units first semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 


110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS z OMER 


Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Ap- 
plications of the laws of thermodynamics to heat engines. Problems and laboratory 
experiments relating to heat phenomena. 3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period. 


4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $5.00. 
11]. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS ; KIRK PATRICK 


A study of theoretical mechanics. Dynamics, statics, principle of virtual work. 
Mathematics 103 should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures). 3 units, first 
semester. 


113-114. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of all senior students in physics. Selected topics will be assigned to 
each student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports 
will be required from time to time during the year culminated in an oral and written 
report at the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week). 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per 
semester, Laboratory fee: $5.00 per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 100- 
111, inclusive. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses, 


201-202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE STAFF 


A course in the mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory of light. (3 lectures). 3 units per semester. 


203-204. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS THE STAFF 


| An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical 
ohysics. Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advanced 
dhysical theory. Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures). 3 units per 
emester, Not given in 1947-48. 


205. ELECTRIC WAVES THE STAFF 


Electromagnetic theory and wave propagation. Maxwell’s Equations applied to 
oroblems in ultra-high frequencies. 2-4 units, first semester. 


11-212. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 units per semester. Lab- 
Tatory fee: $5.00 per unit. 


) 
90. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Credit of 2-4 units each semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AssociaTE ProFessor McKELVEY Proresson McMurray 
AsSISTANT PROFESSOR REATH 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, jour- | 
nalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert con- 
sultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for — 
zations of both a private and public character. } | 

Masor; Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall in- 
clude at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division 
courses in this department or related fields. 

Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Codes 
151, 152, 154, 155, and 159, together with courses selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. 

See pages 60-61 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics and Latin American: 


Affairs. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Social Science 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE ~ MCKELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain European 
democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemma 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sopho 
mores. 3 units, first semester. | 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES McKELVE} 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Open t 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW REATE 


The American Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Suprem 
Court. Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, an¢ 
civil liberties. 3 units, first semester. 


154. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATE 

A study of the significant political thought developing from the Greek city state 
the Roman Empire, the Medieval state, and the Modern state. 3 units, first semestel 
155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS McKELVE! 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law and 01 
ganization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics 0 
contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, first semester. ) 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKELVE’ 


An examination of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy i 
developed, and an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy 
3 units, second semester, 
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157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics as ‘“‘the study of influence and the influential,” 
with emphasis upon the devices by which in all societies the “few” control the “many,” 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. Book 


fee, $3.00. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES MCMURRAY 


Principles and problems of American political parties, their history, structure, 
and methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasis on parties as social 
institutions for crystallizing public opinion and translating it into public action. 3 
units, first semester, 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION MCMURRAY 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the place of 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first semester. 


160.! PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION McCMURRAY 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an an- 
alysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and 
the public employee. 3 units, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW SEVERANCE* 


A survey of business law including Partnerships, Corporations, Negotiable In- 
struments. 3 wnits, second semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE SEVERANCE™ 


Elements of jurisprudence with attention to the judicial organization, law of 
contracts, agency, and sales. Administrative law and some aspects of international law 
are also considered. 3 units, first semester. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT MCMURRAY 
A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local sub- 
divisions, with special emphasis on California. 3 units, second semester. 


164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND PROBLEMS 
OF CITY PLANNING MCMURRAY 
A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 


services, Special emphasis is given to the rise of planning in the development of Ameri- 
can cities. 3 units, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS REATH 


Discovery and critical analysis of the elements which constitute the American 
political tradition, from the Puritan theocracy to the contemporary service state. 3 
umts, second semester. 


166. PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT MCKELVEY 


Problems and techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, 
emphasizing past, present, and emerging efforts at international organization and ad- 
_ministration. 3 units, second semester. 


eo 
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167. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA MCKELVE! 
A selective and comparative analysis of current political processes in certain o 

the Republics of Latin America. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1947-48. 
195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAF] 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 unit 
each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate student 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion o 
additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committe, 
on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either thi 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for an’ 
upper division courses in this department. | 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MCKELVE" 

A study of the problems of creating public opinion and organizing public actio: 
through propaganda and pressure groups. 2 units, first semester. 
252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATI 


Reading and discussion of the actual writings of the leading political philosopher: 
Prerequisite, Political Science 154. 3 units, second semester, 


253. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS MCKELVE 


Prerequisite, Political Science 155. 3 units, second semester. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY McMURRA’ 
Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum o 0 
Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. | 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CARLSON 
Dr. HinsHAw, LECTURER 
Dr. Scuuse, LECTURER 
Mr. Harsu, LECTURER 
By special appointment, Mr. Core, Mr. MacDoweEi 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. 
Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s back- 
ground of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural con- 
tribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation for the 
professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, personnel 
and public administration, and clinical and consulting psychology. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 
teen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either 
from this department or from related courses in other departments. In 
making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire 
to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that some of 
the best psychological insights will come from the work of other depart- 
ments. Three suggested programs are listed below. Other options may be 
developed by students with special interests through consultation with the 
departmental adviser. : 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 
126, 130, 133, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other 
courses in psychology and from: Biology 113, 116; Education 133; 
Philosophy 142; Social Science 119; Sociology 123, 151, 152, 153; 
Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 130, 131, 
145, 146, 147, 211, 241. Additional courses should be chosen from 
other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 133, 

_ 195; Philosophy 142; Social Science 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 
162, 163-164; Speech 101-102, 105-106. 


PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 145, 
146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses in 
psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Philosophy 
142; Political Science 160; Social Science 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination will emphasize the interrelationships 
among the courses selected by the individual student in fulfillment of the 
twenty unit minimum in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ol. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STAFF 
An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, vocational 


guidance and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No 
credit. Fee for materials: $5.00. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 


The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social problems — 


of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of modern 


scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. Fee 


for materials: $5.00. 


- UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON © 


Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units | 


? 6 


first semester. 


105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY COLE | 


The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 3 
units, first semester. 


121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON > 


- The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, muscles 
and glands as they relate to personality. 2 units, first semester. 


§ 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLEY”™ | 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions and 
with the social origins of personality. 3 units, first semester. 


124, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC AND ART BRIGHOUSE | 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 3 units, second semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW | 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of the- 
oretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. | 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
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130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of ab- 
normal and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. Fee for naterials: $5.00. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a 
discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 
units, each semester. Fee for materials: $2.50. 


133-34. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptual and 
motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester most of the 
time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence and personality. 
3 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $6.00 per semester. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 


Special research problems. Prerequisite: Courses 133 or 134. Credit to be ar- 
ranged. Laboratory fee: $2.50 per unit. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY CARLSON 


An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stress- 
ing problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PERSONNEL WORK MACDOWELL 


The principles, aims and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 
2 units, second semester. 


145. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE HARSH 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 
2 units, first semester, Fee for materials: $3.00. 


146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY _. HARSH 


Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 
2 units, second semester. Fee for materials: $3.00. 


147-148. CLINICAL PRACTICE CARLSON 
Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological 


inic; examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, per semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SCHUBE 


A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
abnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, first semester. 


161-162. psYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 


Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the 
recent past. 2 units, per semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the de- 
partment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and grad: 
uate majors. Credit to be arranged. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree 
of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 145, 
146, 147-148, 150, 161-162, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology and 


limited to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on important 
psychological experiments and problems. 2 units, each semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES é CARLSON 
An introduction to counseling techniques with special emphasis upon the directive 


and the non-directive procedures, supplemented by practice in both. Prerequisite: 
Course 130 and consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. Fee for materials: $5.00. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS CARLSON 
Supervised individual testing, with emphasis upon the Cornell-Coxe, Wechsler- 


Bellevue, and Terman-Merrill individual tests. Prerequisite: Course 145 and consent 
of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Fee for materials: $5.00. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 139 concerning ‘majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the departments of 
Economics, Sociology, History, Political Science, Philosophy-Religion and 


Psychology. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FRESHMAN SOCIAL SCIENCE: HISTORY OF SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL INSTITUTIONS THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at 
each historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political and psychological de- 
velopments. The work of the freshman year covers the period from Classical Greece to 
1870. Social Science 2 includes the study of the United States Constitution and meets 
the California State requirement in this subject. 4 units per semester. Fee: $5.00 
per semester. 


3-4, SOPHOMORE SOCIAL SCIENCE: PROBLEMS AND 
RESOURCES OF A MODERN WORLD THE STAFF 


Continuation of the course begun in the freshman year, covering the period from 
1870 to the present. Social Science 3 includes study of United States History and 
completes the California State requirements in this field. 4 units per semester. Fee: 
$5.00 per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
119. sTATISTICS THE STAFF 


Elementary statistical methods for students of education, physical education and 
the social sciences. The course embodies lectures, class discussion and_ laboratory 
practice. The methods studied include the collection and organization of data, the 
determination of averages, dispersion, and simple probability; index numbers, trends 
and simple correlation. Graphic presentation is emphasized; no special knowledge of 
mathematics is required. 3 units, each semester. Fee: $2.00. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS THE STAFF 


Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 


Fee: $5.00. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OPLER PROFEssor Day 


By special appointment: Dr. RoBinson 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers courses in a 
combined and unified field now recognized as part of modern man’s intel- 
lectual and cultural outlook. Both subjects aid in understanding the social 
scene, in reflecting on world and local history, and in weighing contem- 
porary social and cultural forces. Both are sciences, defined simply as (1) 
the study of society and culture, and (2) the study of man as a social and 
cultural being. These two fields together provide background in the pursuit 
of the following careers: (1) the growing field of social work, welfare 
administration, community organization and community planning; (2) the 
teaching of social studies; (3) graduate work and professional careers in 
anthropology, sociology, the field of human relations, or archaeology, 
museum administration and the like; (4) the social action aspect of reli- 
gion; and (5) specific interests such as public health and recreation, crim- 
inology, race relations, social psychology, and foreign and territorial 
administration. 


Mayor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields of Economics, Political Science, History and Psychology following 
consultation and approval of this department. Courses ordinarily required 
of all majors are 101, 102, 123, 124, 164; Statistics (Social Science 
119) ; one course in theory (156 or 159); and one course in social control 
or comparative institutions (154, 157-8). Courses with numbers under 
150 are intended for sophomores and juniors; those with numbers above 
150, for juniors and seniors. In general, courses should be taken in 
numerical order, those having related numbers being designed as a unit. 


_ Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper divi- 
sion course in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. MAN AND CULTURE (CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY) OPLER 


An introductory study of human society in the light of cultural evolution and 
cross-cultural analysis. Man’s physical and cultural past; his social life and relation- 
ships; his artistic, religious, political and economic institutions. Anthropology and 
modern life. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 
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102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ROBINSON 


The relations of modern social structures to human needs and capacities; forces 
which control or motivate institutions and the various processes of social change and 
accomplishment; the dynamics of such factors as population, religion, recreation, art, 
conflict and harmony. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


119. THE FAMILY ROBINSON 


The family, past and present; its changing functions, varying types, and modern 
problems. The social and psychological effects of family structures. 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1947-48. 


123. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY) OPLER 


A description of social and cultural processes in personality development. Group 
behavior in relation to culture pattern, crowds, public opinion, propaganda, and legal, 
ritual and social sanctions. The formation of attitudes, interests and deviant behavior. 
(Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related but supplementary course with 
main emphasis on experimental materials). 3 units, first semester. 


124. RACE AND MINORITIES OPLER 


A workshop or project course in applied anthropology. Processes of culture con- 
tact, effects of caste-class structure, and the variance between scientific knowledge of 
populations and modern prejudices and race superstitions. Relevant problems are sur- 
veyed in representative examples, and by project, in Los Angeles as a significant case- 
study. 3 units without project; 4 units with project involving supervised fieldwork, as 
participant-observer, in youth, recreational, or community organizations; second semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, law, 
religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and goals of social 
progress. Primarily a senior course. 3 units, second semester. 


156. SOCIAL REFORM AND SOCIAL THEORY DAY, OPLER 


A survey of reform movements, systems and theories of social reform, mainly in 
Europe and America; an evaluation of their merits and their respective application to 
problems of modern society. The impact of leading figures and theories in sociology, 
anthropology and psychology upon speculation, reformist movements and social plan- 
ning. 3 units, second semester. 


157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and move- 
ments with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions in Russia, China, 
Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences upon international relations. 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


159. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT OPLER 
A seminar or discussion type course in the history of sociology and anthropology 


as phases in the total development of social thought and action. Historical and con- 
temporary trends against a background of social forces. 3 units, first semester. 
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162. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved 
in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the 
planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting 
lecturers. 2 units, each semester. 


163. SOCIAL WORK AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION ROBINSON 


Past forms and current organization of welfare; the role of courts, relief, medical 
and mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under super- 
vision with participant-observer functions gradually developed into social research func- 
tions. 3 units, first semester, without project; 4 units with project. 


164. PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE (URBAN SOCIOLOGY) OPLER 


A study of the organization, effects and problems of city life; cultural conflicts 
and social control within the city; relationships of city to regional development. 3 
units, second semester, 


195-6. DIRECTED READING 3 THE STAFF 


Individual study under supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, 
such as: Archaeology, Peoples of the Pacific, Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child 
Welfare, Community Organization, Regional Human Geography. Elected only with 
approval of the major advisor. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate 
students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units per semester. 


ae 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


ProFessoR LINDSLEY ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
Mr. KauFrFMANn, Instructor 
Mr. Bett, Mrs. Case, Mr. Harvey, Graduate Assistants 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech 
is an expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the 
fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio 
broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from speci- 
fied related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the compre- 
hensive examination in each field will be based on the following courses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 119-120, 
140; 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107, 109, 111, 115, 116, 
119, 128. 


Because courses are given in alternate years the student should plan 
his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall 
be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from especially desig- 
nated courses in Art, Biology, Economics, History, Philosophy, Physics, 
Psychology, Sociology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may receive 
credit equivalent to six semester hours toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts through satisfactory completion of the summer session course of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified 
graduate students may receive similar credit for this course toward the 
General Secondary Credential. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. BASIC SPEECH - THE STAFF . 


Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first semester 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech habits, 
and drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phrasing, 
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and a sense of communicativeness. In the second semester the student advances to in- 
formational reading, the organization of subject matter and group discussion. 2 units 
per semester. Voice recording fee: $1.25 per semester. 


3... SPEECH MAKING MENDENHALL 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation 
of original speech material. Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, 
entertainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. ORAL READING MENDENHALL 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative read- 
ing: word meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The 
relation of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester, 


6. PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND GROUP DISCUSSION LINDSLEY 


Principles which apply to the government of deliberative assemblies. Experience 
in presiding over and controlling organization business. I unit, second semester. 


7. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE KAUFFMAN 


Survey of theatre organization. Practical work with stage properties. Elementary 
principles of set design and construction. The physical management of a play produc- 
tion. 2 units, first semester. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


A study of words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, pre- 
fixes. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique 
of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned 
by environment and the correlary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated 
personality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE 


Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 2 units, first semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC , FREESTONE 


One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
speech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of 
stuttering and delayed speech. I unit per semester. 


107. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis 
of subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. Prerequisite: Speech 3. 3 
units, first semester. 
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108. PERSUASION 


Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psycho- 
logical principles to the control of group behavior. Prerequisite: Speech 107. 3 units, 
second semester. 


109. ORAL INTERPRETATION I MENDENHALL 
Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, 

the drama, short-story. Prerequisite: Speech 4. 2 units, first semester. 

110. ORAL INTERPRETATION II LINDSLEY 
The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographical, 

philosophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 

2 units, second semester. 

111. ACTING KAUFFMAN 
Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional expres 

sion and control. 3 units, first semester. 

112A-D. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING KAUFFMAN 
Advanced principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 

lll. 3 units, second semester. Either half may be taken separately. 

114. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE KAUFFMAN 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social func- 
tion and significance: a study of various kinds of theatres. 2 units, second semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY FREESTONE 


A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective platform 
delivery. I unit, first semester. 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH MENDENHALL 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the evolution of 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. I unit, second semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


_ History and development of radio as a social intsitution. Commercial and edu- 
cational aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in announcing 


and acting. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. Fee for materials: $2.50 per 
semester, 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, 
sound effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. 3 units, per semester. Fee 
for materials: $2.50 per semester. 
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123-124. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


Study and construction of radio scripts «with special attention to radio drama. | 
Main types of radio plays and their format. Demands of the professional market. 2 units 
per semester. 


128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 
methods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester, 
Not given in 1946-47. 


130. FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned) 
by participating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural 
forensics. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. | 


140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE KAUFFMAN: 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned 
by participating in the public presentation of plays. Not more than one unit may be: 
earned in one semester. | 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by. the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may, 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Scondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101- 102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128 and 195-196. | 

| 
201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 

The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. 

The social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 


their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES ~ LINDSLEY 


Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field. Special problems for 
investigation and report. 2 units, second semester. Special fee: $7.50. | 


211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation 
Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. Special fee: $7.50. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


LIBRARY 


Miss McCtoy, Librarian 
Miss DIvELEY Miss Gay Mrs. HABERLY Mrs. Brower 
Miss GARDNER Miss Horr Mrs. TowNE Mrs. Espey 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 81,000 volumes, about 
3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 500 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It is a depository for United States 
Government Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to grad- 
uate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms 
and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of a 
given field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintained 
as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Room in 
Thorne Hall, mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection are to 
be found in the Art Department, and selected scientific journals are kept 
adjacent to the scientific laboratories where they may be used most 
effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the 
Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,700,000 volumes; the 
libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific research 
which are available upon application to the Librarian; and the world 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby 
San Marino. For those interested in technical research, arrangements may 
be made whereby the facilities of many special libraries of greater Los 
Angeles may be used by students of Occidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, containing over 900 vol- 
umes. Established 1930. 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architecture, 

tc, and a small working library in the history and practice of art. 


Established 1931. 
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The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph © 
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records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working | 


library of books on music. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased | 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Be | | 


by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The William Forbes Adams Collection consists of over S00) iam and | 
pamphlets on history and government collected by the late Ephraim Doug. — 
lass Adams of Stanford University, and his son, the late William Forbes — 
Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles. Established 1936. | 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by ' 
action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general - 


Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial 


Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of | 
Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California | 
History (1937). The Library totals about two thousand volumes and is — 
unusually rich in materials of the Mexican revolutionary period from i 


to 1920. 


~ 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items — 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs origi- — 
nally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, — 
05, and enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of | 


Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy 
presses. Although items are included from other parts of the world, spe- 
cialization is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of | 


California. Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes about 200 items of autographed - 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of 
Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these 
items. Established 1935. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
the College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 
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dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for 


the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. Emma 
B. Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance and 
development of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars 
as endowment. Established 1929. 


-The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond 
of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummond; 
to be used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


Liprary INstRUcCTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division course, 
the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facili- 
ties afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 
in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of providing | 
professional courses for students preparing to teach in the public schools — 
of California and neighboring states. It has been authorized by the State | 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the — 


following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) 
the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 


the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music | 


and in Physical Education; (4) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools where- — 


by excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An appointment Bureau is maintained for the service of candidates — 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. A special 


fee of five dollars is charged for this service. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


— 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 


tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, — 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of — 
fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in | 
addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, — 


and natural interest in the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the © 
School of Education and must file formal applications before beginning — 
upper division work. For special credentials in Music and in Physical — 
Education, applicants must consult the department concerned and must | 
file formal applications with this department as well as with the School — 


of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consulta- 
tion and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the 


department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program of | 


studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted’ 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 


Credential providing they meet the requirements of the College and of the | 


State of California. For further information concerning requirements for 
graduate study, see pages 56-59. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf 
of approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in the 
rinciples and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See History 
and Political Science, page 88). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college 
or university; completion of twenty-six units in Education, including Courses 
101 or 106, 110, 117, 135-136, 137, 162; completion of Art 153, a course 
in Music, a course in Physical Education, and the required lower division 
course in the Humanities; completion of electives chosen in consultation 
with the Chairman of the Department of Education. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 


in high school: completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, 
including Education 206 and 162. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; a grade point average of 2.5 in undergraduate 
work, one major and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a 
major in a field not commonly accepted for high school graduation and 
two teaching minors in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four 
units in graduate work including major department requirements and pro- 
fessional requirements as follows: a minimum of six units in Education 
in the graduate year; a minimum of eighteen units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education, including Education 119, 127, 162, and 206, or 
equivalents. For further information concerning requirements for graduate 
study, see pages 56-59. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty hours in the Department of Music, 
including requirements for a major in this department; completion of a 
minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 162 and 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 100. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on pages 110 and 113; completion of a minimum of 
fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 119, 128 and 162. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: An M.A. degree from an ap- 
proved institution; fourteen units of professional courses including Educa- 


tion 119, 160, 162 and 206. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
_ for participation in student government and campus activities. It provides 
also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student 


body. 


Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for | 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has. a member 
of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of — 
this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extra-curricular activities. | 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor. 
Spirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all. 
scholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest — 
principles of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and | 
responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student self-— 
discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises 
under the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a 
constitution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Committee which | 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; | 
the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications representa- | 
tive; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; and representa- 
tives from music, forensics, drama, and athletics. A representative from the © 
faculty, one from the alumni association, the editors of “The Occidental,” | 
“La Encina,” and “The Handbook,” and the Manager of Student Activities | 
also are members of the Executive Committee without voting power. The 
Committee meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote student 
activities on the campus, and reflect student attitudes on questions of ad- 
ministrative policy. The activities of the association are financed by a— 
student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this fee is required | 
of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. The fund thus created | 
is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. | 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS | 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated | 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and | 
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activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work.of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Council 
and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive 
Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college life. 
This is done through participation in the pre-registration program for new 
students and through a carefully planned sponsor system maintained 
throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students assume 
responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the annual 
Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests of the 
off-campus women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and an 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibiilty for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed. of one 
member from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Col- 
legiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Sec- 
tion of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. main- 
tains a scholarship fund, sponsors social activities for men, and assumes 
responsibility for special visiting days on the campus for men from high 
schools and junior colleges. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of seven representatives: the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, two representatives from the fresh- 
man class, and a representative of the off-campus men. The president is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is in part expressed 
through the Occidental Student Church which was founded in 1941 by a 
group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of ex- 
pression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church 
is governed by an elected body of representatives and every student is wel- 
come to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to provide 
students with a constructive religious experience that includes all phases of 
a vital Christian life. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening 
fellowship, vesper services, morning meditation and, under a commission 
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plan, emphases on stewardship, social education and action, and world out- 
reach. Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The 
church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council of 
Churches. It maintains an afhliation with the Siident Christian Association, 
the World Student Christian Federation and close relationships with various 
denominational youth programs. | 


ATHLETICS ae 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate and intramural sport for men and women. Opportunity is given 
for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water polo, cross 
country, and gymnastics. The College believes. in oad encourages all forms 
of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical develop- 
ment and well being of its students. | 

The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by shidefts ii any activities on or off the campus, or in travel 
to and from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. 
This applies to students training for athletics or participating in either 
intramural or intercollegiate contests of any kind or resulting from par- 
ticipation. in other events. Students who engage in such activities do so 
voluntarily and assume the risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations 
on pages 42-43 for more detailed statement of service and expenses. 

The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with 
other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for inter- 
collegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which or to 
all within the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented 
by extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tourna- 
ments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educational 
medium, and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, empha- 
sizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimu- 
lating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to these ends 
through a comprehensive intramural program each term in which the 
classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
semester three major three-act play performances. This schedule is supple- 
mented by a series of one-act programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 

Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet 
for advanced students who write and produce their own programs. 
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MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band, the Occidental Community Orchestra, the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs, are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each 
Glee Club has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an 
annual tour of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, 
especially quartets, are given every possible encouragement. The material 
studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and 
educate both participants and auditors, and to present the best of con- 
temporary, even local composition as well as classic masterworks; familiar- 
ity with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year sees the best original student manuscripts given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly during the 
school year. “La Encina,” an annual, is published each spring. Both of 
these publications are edited, managed and staffed by students and afford 
excellent opportunities for experience to those who are interested in journa- 
lism. The editor of “The Occidental” is elected by the student body and 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. The 
editor of “La Encina” is appointed by the Executive Committee. 

A “Handbook” of information is issued under the auspices of the 
student body. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 
9, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
of California, established in 1926. The members in course are elected 
on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral character. Not 
more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held at the end 
of each semester. Elections may also be made from Occidental alumni or 
others who have attained distinction in the field of liberal arts or in the 
learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, 
activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen Chapter 
of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at the end 
of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A 
specified scholarship standard, above the general student body average, 
must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less than five nor 
more than twenty members. | 
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Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and partici- 
pation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than ten members 
may be chosen each term. . 

Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and political 
science fraternity; Sigma Alpha Jota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national physical 
education fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students 
include the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Press Club; Laurean, women’s 
literary society; Cosmopolitan Club; Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Var. 
ronian, library club; Chemistry Club; Psychology Club; Women’s Athletic 
Association; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. The Freshman 
women and Sophomore women have organizations which promote campus 
activity and service. | 

Social organizations for both men and women are in existence on the 
campus. The men’s organizations are the fraternities of Alpha Tau Omega. 
Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The women’s 
groups are: Off-Campus Women, Alpha Sorority, Beta Phi Delta, Delts 
Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate 
work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidenta 
Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students whc 
have completed a year of work at the College are also eligible for mem 
bership in the Association. The Association, under the direction of the 
Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding o! 
Occidental and to strengthen the bond which exists between the College 
and its former students. It publishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alum: 
nus,” which has four issues per year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are 
organized in several different communities. One member of the Board o! 
Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for ¢ 
term of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni Asso 
ciation are more closely integrated through this representation . 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the Americar 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of similal 
groups throughout the country. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1946-47 


FIRST SEMESTER 


pre SEMESTER 


Men Women Total en Women Total 

Graduates ....... SpA GAP CORA LEE One be c0 15 45 39 19 58 
IEEE oo cicig'h co 0 c'cja's 0.6 o'e cls sins octice decee 147 92 239 180 119 299. 
ee eee eer 147 128 275 156 112 268 
EEE en y Spsachcacchseasecsnccsns 160 135 295 180 103 283 
TI yeh oS a a 167 88 255 140 86 226 
TEs vind s Bais 5b ocis'eie Secs nccscceees 66 5 71 54 8 62 
Tee RCGiStrationS ...........ccsccceces 717 463 1180 749 447 1196 
Total Number Individuals Registered Regular Sessions 1946-47: 838 495 1333 
Summer Session 1946: 252 189 441 
RoE: 1090 684 1774 

Less duplications of students in either regular session 1946-47: 138 41 179 
Net Total—June 1946-47: 952 643. 1595 


DEGREES AND HONORS 
HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1946-47 


Doctor of Laws 
CLARENCE ADDISON DYKSTRA 
ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


Doctor of Divinit 


Doctor of Letters 
WiturAm ME ttors HENRY 
E. Witson Lyon 


y 


Epwarp L. R. ELson 
Epwarp H. Jones 
Cram A. Morrow 


Doctor of Music 


Wittiam Raymonp KENDALL 
DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1946-47 


Master of Arts 
James ANTHONY Birp 
Date Netson Dunutap 


Bachelor of Arts 


MariLtyn FRANcES ADAMS 
Hoicer ALBRETHSEN, Jr. 
MarIANNE Louise ALBRIGHT 
J. WEsLEY ALDERSON 
Don C. ANDERSON 
WALTER APPLEMAN 
Ernest Martin AZEVEDO 
Wituram Lyman Barnes 
DALE WARREN BAUER 
Dorotuy ANN BAUER 
Epwarp JAcKson BECHTEL 
Genevieve M. BENNETT 
Roy Epwarp Brack, Jr. 
Betty Joan BLACKWELL 
Laura Marcaret Bozo 
Loutsr Rut Bonn 
Joun LEE BonHAM 
BaRBARA JEAN Borton 
Warren Cuartes Bowen 
Barsara Boyce 

BEATRICE Boyce 


WALTER Epwarp HopMANS 
CHARLES Lincotn Myers 


WILLIAM DorAN BRADFIELD 
GrorceE LANE BRAND 

Lois ANNE BUNDREN 
Dorotuy ALICE BuRSON 
ARTHUR FREEMAN Burt 
Amy Lou HA.LLBerc CALDWELL 
Ratpo Harvey CALDWELL 
LueLtta McBrive Carp 
MARJORIE KNIGHT CARNEY 
Nancy Jean CARSON 
BEVERLY FRANCES CATRON 
Henry WiLtson CHAPMAN 
RutH MARGARET CHRISTOPHER 
Epwarp L. CiarK, Jr. 
Wititram J. Ciark, Jr. 
Epwakp JosEPH CLOHERTY 
CATHERINE CLYMER 

Marre Louise CoLiins 
NorMAN VALE COoOLey, Jr. 
RoBerT JAMES COOPER 
Puitrp Rotanp Corrin 
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Mary ANNE CRISP 

THomas MELVILLE CROMWELL 
CHARLES RUSSELL CROZIER 
ANNE DEITIKER 

Harotp Matruew Dunn, Jr. 
KayYE CALVIN EBERHARD 

ANN EccLEs 

WittiAM FREDERICK EDWARDS 
CourtnEY Harry EIKENBERY 
Doris KATHARINE ELDRED 
Marygoriz ELEANoR ERLING 
Rosert Ray EVERETT 

Bruce ALEX FAIN 

Ricuarp Evans FARSON 
Rosert HutTcHIson FINCH 
James CuirrorD FINDLEY 
Haroitp GILMAN Foster, JR. 
VerRNA Iris GALE 

BEVERLY JEAN GALLEY 
ELIZABETH LOUISE GARCIA 
Joun SHANNON GEYER 
BEVERLY JEAN GILLETT 
JANIcE ELIZABETH GLOTFELTY 
Rogert ELxtiot GREEN 
BENJAMIN RUSSELL GUIVER 
Vircintia Louise GUNN 

Janis LARvE GurRNEY 
DonaLp WoopFrorp HAHN 
Howarp Dwicut HAHN 
LorrRAINE Mary HALLER 
Mitprep LuciLLE HAMMOND 
Puy.turs GENE HAMMOND 
PrisciLtLa JANE HANNAH 
June E, HARPER 

Mere A. HARTHORN 
Harotp VINCENT HARTSOUGH 


‘Hucu Rreynotps HASKETT 


Lois RutH HELZzER 
KeErrIGAN ANTHONY HODNETT 
RosaMonD HOLMES 
Lesuie M. HoLve 
BARBARA Conpit Hoprs 
Patricia JEAN HORRELL 
Rosert Hatt Howry 
Jean HoyNe 

Puytuis Hutt HUBBARD 
Homer ALDEN HuDDLESON 
Harriette Hunt 
Patricia JANE JAHRAUS 
Hucu STANLEY JENINGS 
Ratpu Norturup JONES 
Davi Dwicuot KARMANN 
Stanrorp NELSON KERR 
Betty Lou KNERR 
Rosert A. KOMOROFF 
RoBert EpwIn KRING 
Rosert LAIDLAW 
THEODORA LAIR 

James Brooxs LANDRETH 
HELEN JEANNE LAWSON 


DEGREES — HONORS: 


Howarp Francis LAYNE 
Epwarp WILLIAM LETHERS 
WILLIAM FREDERICK LICHT 
CLAIRE VIRGINIA LOMBARD 
BARBARA JANE McCLELLAN 
Marittyn Neva McCormick 
GILBERT G. McCoy 
MARGARET JANICE MAcDONALD 
AWANDA IRENE McGarvin 
Mary Lea McGILLivrRaE 
James RonatpD McINnTYRE 
JEANNE HawtTuorneE McKay 
Ann ELIZABETH MACLEOD 
Epwarp Biaxe McLeop, Jr. 
JeERoME Wittis MAcNarr, Jr. 
KATHERINE LOCKE MACPHERSON 
Nem. MANAHAN 

Mary Joan MANN 
Marcaret ANN MAULE 

Joun WARNE MERACLE 

Joun L. MILEs, Jr. 

RICHARD ENGLISH MILEs 
Rosert ARTHUR MILLER 
Wittarp Exzie MILLiKAN 
Lots ELAINE MONTGOMERY 
June Auprey Moore 

Jess Sytvanus Morcan 
LEONARD HERBERT MORGAN 
VINCENT VALENTINO MOTTOLA 
GERTRUDE MARIE MULLEN 
Harvey F. NELSON 

Witt1AmM Kiore NELSON 
MarcaArET ELIZABETH NEPTUNE 
Marysorize JEAN Nix 

RoBERT WESTON ODELL 
Rosert E. Ocie 

Davin BLAINE OSBORNE 
Joun OSTERMAN 

NADINE OSTLUND 

James Watson LOpDER PARK 
BARBARA JEAN PELL 
Atronso B. PEREZ 

MANUEL PEREZ 

MartTHA JEANNE PETERSON 
Marie ANNE PHILLEO 
CortnnE Louise PHILLIPS 
OutvE Maer BEACH PIERCE 
Max Merritt PoDLEY 

JEAN CAMPBELL PORTER 
Harry RussELL PortMAn, JR. | 
GEORGANNE MEREDITH PRENINGER - 
Joun BARTLE PRICE 

Joun Davin PRIcE 
Marve. Joan RECKLIES 
James Joun RITTER 
MarYALTA ROBINSON 
ARDENA FAE ROMBERGER 
Coius Incomar Rounpy, JR. 
CHARLES W. RUBSAMEN 
Mary ANN Rush 


| 


DEGREES-HONORS 
eee 


Rosert McWatry Russet, Jr. 
Jack De Less SAMUELSON 
MarK SAVILLE 
JANIcE Mary ScHILDWACHTER 
AuprEY ELISE SCHOTTKE 
Lynn Morcan ScHWARZMAN 
WituiAM Josery Scott 
JEAN ELLEN SELLE 
MariILyn CLAIRE SELTZER 
Raymonp W. SeE.tzer, Jr. 
Witma JEANETTE SHAW 
GrorciA LEE SHEHORN 
E. Roscor SHRADER, Jr. 
Hoyt Maney SmitH 
Jack Ronatp SmitH 
STANLEY BLAck SmITH 
Nancy Hatuaway Stapp 
Jean Exotse STEERS 
Epwarp Cart STEPHENS 
Harmon Norturop Swanson 
Rutu Byrp Tappan 
SHIRLEY ANNE TAYLOR 
Morton C. THompson 


Wittarp GAYLE THompson 
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MarILyn STRICKFADEN THROSSEL 


STANLEY E. Tiserc 
Forrest RoBert TUCKER 
ETHEL LorRAINE VALENTINE 
James C. Van Napa 
PHYLLIS WATERS VEIT 
Raymonp Lee VEeRNoY 
CAROLYN JEAN WALKER 
MARGARET FRANCES WALSH 
Jutta ELLEN WARNER 
WarrREN Brooxs WELLS 
VIRGINIA ELLEN WESTLING 
Ursan GeorceE WHITAKER, Jr. 
WILLIAM SANFORD WHITE 
Epity IRENE WHITNEY 
DoNALD FREDERICK WIECKS 
ELnora June Witcox 
RosBert ELwyn WILLIAMS 
WALLAcE Burns WILSON 
Duane L. Wooprin 
Rosatte ReInE Wripe 
Pau, JAMES XANTHOS 


_ SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1946-47 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1946-47 


_ During the year 1946-47 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter 
i Phi Beta Kappa: 


Epwarp JAcKson BECHTEL 

Dorotuy Auice Burson HELEN JEANNE LAwson 

Merton Kirk Cameron, Jr. Lois ELaine MontTcoMeEry 

Epwarp L. Ciark, Jr. . Harvey F. Netson 

Epwarp JosepH CLOHERTY James Watson Lover Park 

Courtney Harry EICKENBERY Marig ANNE PHILLEO 

Doris KATHARINE ELDRED Rutu Byrp Tappan 

VeRNA Ints GALE PHYLLIS WATERS VEIT 

JEAN Hoyne MarGARET FRANCES WALSH 
RosALiE REINE WRIDE 


Ratpw Norturur Jones 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
> reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
roa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
lendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado Boule- 
rd west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
e Eagle Rock “5S” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
‘oadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
til midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
bury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line 
Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
s Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 115]. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE | i 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. ) P| 
Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. | 
Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. | | 
Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below: 


Admission of students Chairman of Committee on Admission 


Alumni affairs Alumni Secretary 


Business affairs Comptroller 


Secretary of the Faculty 
Director of Thorne Hall 


Catalogues and bulletins 
Public events and lectures 


Scholarships, employment and student aid . . . Director of Student Aic 


Student Affairs Dean of the Faculty 


Summer Session Director of the Summer Sessior 


Registra! 
Dean of Mer 


Transcripts of Records, etc. 


Veterans’ Affairs 
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Published quarterly by Occidental College, 1600 Campus Road, Los Angele: 
California, and entered as second-class matter, August 19, 1926, at the Post Office a 
Los Angeles, California, under the Act of August 24, 1912. | 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is an independent, co-educational college of the | 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Pres. | 
byterian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and genius | 
of a non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its charter. The 
College reports annually to the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition 
and its academic program, even though not organically connected with 
that church. The College cordially acknowledges its gratitude to this church 
for its aid in founding and in fostering care, and appreciates the recog- 
nition accorded the College by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for 


its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was “To 
secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a culture ' 
that is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an objective, that 
expression of purpose guides the plan of study and the life of the College. 
Occidental is concerned with developing the best interests of the students; 
with promoting their intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well-being. ' 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the funda- 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bachelor 
of Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be found 
full details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergraduate; 
and graduate study. | 


The College has a faculty of approximately ‘ninety members. In 
normal times the student body is limited to eight hundred 1 in number. That 
number has been temporarily increased. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading national 
education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities; its women graduates are admitted to membership in the 
American Association of University Women; and by authority of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education it has the right of recommending 


| 
| 
| 


ORGANIZATION 9 


candidates for elementary and secondary teachers’ credentials. The Delta 
Chapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental 
College in 1926. 


The Faculty and administrative officers are charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, 
and in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the super- 
vision of joint faculty and student committees. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
Association and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general 
oversight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its 
finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the busi- 
ness center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain unusual advantages. 
Its large and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the 
College to be free from the noise and confusion of the city and to 
live its life in an environment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, 
because of its proximity to Los Angeles, Occidental possesses all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by a metropolitan college. It is also within close reach of 
such centers of research as the Huntington Library and the Mount Wilson 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institute. 


Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of modern 
type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
campus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed 
since the College moved to its present location in 1914, 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


FRANK Ni RUSH cece pee er President — 
Haroun Co McCLEnrAN 0 0000 First Vice-President — 
STUART ‘CHEVALIER (ELD Sk ee ee Second Vice-President — 
FRED (FM CLATN uke aoe ee eins Treasurer and Assistant Secretary — 
Dan: S.) HAMMACK..0.0000 Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


Jep. W. BURNS. ee Los Angeles 
CHArtes H. THORNE. 20 Pasadena — 
JAMES *G.\ WARREN 0 OE Los Angeles | 
Hues ‘Kk. Waker, D.D., GL:Ds. ee Los Angeles © 


Term expires 1949 


RrcH arp, Bara ee Port Hueneme > 
Mrs. IRENE’ TAYtor HEINEMAN...0/00020000 02 1 Glendale 
GLEN |E. HUNTSBERGER:. 0 Montrose | 
Haron .B.). LANDRETH.w0. eu Pasadena 
ARCHIBALD B. YOUNG .0.).00000 ua Pasadena 


Artuur W. BUELL; M.D. Long Beach 
STUART CHEVALIER, LL: Do. e -Pasadena | 
Harorp' C) McCietian. to San Marino 

Term expires 1951 | 
KD. CaRvER Se ee San Marino : 
Rogert G. Cietanp, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D....0 2 Pasadena 
Mrs. Eucimp W. McBripk eo ee Greenwich, Conn. | 
Miss ANNE MUMFORD..00000000800000 Uo Los Angeles 
Mrs. James G. NEWCOMB.......:0000000..0. i Pasadena 
Mrs, HALLetT: THORNE. 60 ee Pasadena 

Term expires 1952 | | 
EUGENE Carson Buake, -D.Dio Pasadena 
Dan /S; HAMMACK ius South Pasadena 
Raymonp G. KENYON San Marino — 
FRANK) Ni RUSH a South Pasadena 
Mrs! Maynarp J Totti ey a Los Angeles | 


*For the calendar year 1948. 
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Term expires 1953 


eM Yor LPs 100). LL) c 2 awe eee. gx el UN Rey A eete O Los Angeles 
PPOUISEMINC ETE OCG ori tee mit rth Ik OA er tee A Pasadena 
ETC Ch Yee emer mma, Wn Palo de ee re Nae Santa Maria 
POMPEO NC EVLIL YE ANC tc eet ane wee ee eae 0! Pasadena 
RR CHAT ERS 0 ee 2 EATS ol Alt Res ol Santa Barbara 
ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1949 
Ser Un re DRAHAMS< 1) 1) 0) ter Laguna Beach 


PTH VIONTCOMERY.5.005 co re Wy a eele t Glendale 


EN URS AVSONS ea CRE SE SOREN yi ee Ne tad! Sunland 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 
Executive: Mr. Rusu, Dr. Brake, Mr. CHEVALIER, Dr. CLELAND, MR. 
HAMMACK, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McCretian, Mrs. Newcoms. 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Dr. BLAKE, Bishop Bioy, Mrs. HEINEMAN, MR. 
HUNTSBERGER. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. BLaKe, Mr. CHevatier, Mrs. HEINEMAN, 
Miss Mumrorp, Mr. Younc. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. McCieian, Mr. Carver, Mr. CHEva- 
LIER, Mr. Rusu, Mr. Younc. 


Financial Planning: Mr. Mrccar, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McCiecian, Mrs. 
THorNE, Mrs. To tt. 


Grounds and Buildings: Miss KeEtLocc, Mr. BArp, Mr. Carver, Mr. 
McCoy, Mr. ScHucuarpt, Mrs. THorne. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HuNTSBERGER, JUDGE 
LANDRETH, Mr. SCHAUER. 


Library: Mr. Montcomery, Dr. CLELAND, Mrs. HemneMAN, Miss KEL- 
Locc, Miss Mumrorp. 


Nominations: Mr. Hammack, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Mc- 
CLeLLAN, Mr. Mivvar, Mrs. Tot. 


Pensions: Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HAmMAcK, Mr. Lawson, Mr. SCHAUER, 
Mr. Younc. 


Public Relations: Mr. Kenyon, Dr. BraHAmMs, Mr. Carver, Mrs. HEIN- 
EMAN, Mrs. McBripre, Mrs. Newcoms, Mrs. Tuorne, Mrs. Tout. 


Religious Life: Dr. CLELAND, Dr. BLAKE, BisHop BLoy, Dr. BRAHAMsS, 
Mrs. HEINEMAN. 


Student Interests: Mr. HunTsBercer, Dr. BRAHAMS, JUDGE LANDRETH, 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Montcomery, Mrs. Newcomes, Mrs. TOott. 


*For the calendar year 1948. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1948 - 1949 

ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ph.D., LU.D..u0022 2... eeeeeeeeeenneeeenees President 

Rosert Exur0T Fitcu, Ph.D. ee Dean of the Faculty 

Frep Frenco McLain, A.B..02 00. Comptroller 

Joun H. McCoy, MLS..................--- Assistant to the President and Director of 

Public Relations 

Evsiz May Smitates, MiAs 00 co Dean of Women 

BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY, M.S..........0....-..----.-00-- Dean of Men and Director of 
Student Aid 

FLORENCE NORMA Brapy, A.B,....0-.--..-..0--ccecccernsencetesescoeenen ce een Registrar 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE MCCLoy, M.S.....0...02..2..22c0.2cceccececseececeneceseeeseee Librarian 

Ginpert, BricHoust, Ph.D. iio ce Director of the Summer Session 

JANET Bo HOTA Biju ee Manager of Residence, Office Menage 

and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 

LAURENCE RUSSELL Cook)’ MiA le Director of Publicity 

and Publications 

JAMES" ENGLISH, AUB or ee Alumni Secretary 
C.:Parpes Erpman,’M.A:, S.TB. Assistant in Public Relations — 

MARGUERITE VANDEVER, M.A..............-..-...-. Director of Vocational Guidance 


and Placement | 


VIRGINIA SUTTON oe ee ae ern Secretary of Teacher Placement 
| 


LEON ETTINGER,A-Bio Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
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With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically. The 
year of the first appointment is given after each name. The appointments 
and academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1948-1949. 
Marginal references as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
_{*) on leave of absence for the first semester only; (7) on leave of absence 
for the second semester only; (a) appointment for the first semester only; 
(b) appointment for the second semester only. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927) ...W0.2......-..0----- -President of the College and 
Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College. 


MBER T SLLIOT PitcH (1938) -......5.-.-..01c cece ace ees Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1923, Yale University; B.D., 1926, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1929, 
Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 
*CHARLES K. ALEXANDER (1936) .WW0000022222--2------ Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1932, Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of Technology. 


JAMES MELVILLE ANDERSON (1948) ............ Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1943, Stanford University; Ed. M., 1946, Harvard University. 


WILL1AM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) Wo... .eceesceseceeeeees Director of Athletics, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Basketball and Baseball 

B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


ESS EU oy GEES PUES Se at iy ee Ae one WesCo Teacher of Voice 
B.M., 1927, Iowa Wesleyan College; B.M., 1930, Northwestern University; M.A., 
1943, Iowa University. 


JAmMEs GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) .............. Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

VERNON LEROY BOLLMAN (1936) ...........2..0.2-0.-sc-e0cce--e0---- Professor of Physics 


B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute 
of Technology. 


MMLEED BRANTLEY (1930))o.2:0....20.ec. eee eee cceen es Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, 
California Institute of Technology. 


SALBERT BRIGHOUSE.........-.....----.---------- Professor of Psychology and Director 
of the Summer Session 


BS., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


RrtaAE, BROCKLEBANK (1935) ..2o..-..2.-c0sascoecdeecoemresenenesseens Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 
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Rocer K. BuRKE (1947) ........-....20--0--0-—++- Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College. 


CHartes:N.. BUTT: (1940). 00 os ee Instructor, Department of Romance 
Languages, and Audio- Visual Coordinator — 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. | 


Rosert Grass CLetanp (1912) 0001 Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College: A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; — 
LL.D., 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


DAVip COLE (WS) as Instructor, Department of Psychology ! 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. © 


ALBERT ‘(GROISSANT, (1927) ou Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1943) __.....--...2.----.---- Dean of Men and Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California. 


Georce Martin Day (1923)... a Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern — 
California. | 

Roy DENNIS, (1935) cee es Instructor in Physical Education and | 


Coach of Football and Swimming | 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. | 


LAURENCE DE RYCKE (1943)...........220..--.--- Associate Professor of Economics | 


B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of Cali- 
fornia. | 
*GLENN (0. DUMKE (1940) 50 et Associate Professor of History 


and Political Science | 


A.B., 1938, M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at 
Los ‘Angeles. | 


Ceci“ Letrs: DUNN (1942) eee eee Associate Professor of Economics | 
A.B., 1930, University of Southern Cailfornia; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Claremont 
Colleges. | 

HAZEL BrizapeTe Fienp (1927) ee Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; i ae 
1927, University of California. 


AusTIN E. Fire (1946) ........... Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1939, Stanford University. 
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JaMEs CLIFFORD FINDLEY (1948) ...............2---.------- By Special Appointment 
Department of History 


A.B., 1947; M.A., 1948; Occidental College. 


Marcery FREEMAN (1940) .....00000000222 Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 
Norman WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940)............ Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of 
Southern California. 


HaroLtp GEBHARDT (1942)..._... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


Mee GLOYN: (1946) ooo.s cece ee Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, 
University of London; M.A., 1932, Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


meeooD Harpy (1923) ...........-...--:.-.:- Norman Bridge Professor of Hispanic 
American History 


A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
University of California. 


RieHArpD HarsH (1941) .............-....---.-- Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940, M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 
WALTER EARLE Hart wey (1926).......... James G. Warren Professor of Organ 


and Theory, Department of Music 


A.B., 1908; B. Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 
1924. 


Repecca HaicutT HatHaway (1947) ............ Teacher of Instrumental Music 
Cellist, 1928-40. San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Ropert HinsHAw (1947) .........-...----..---- Lecturer, Department of Psychology 


A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1944, Princeton University. 


CarotineE Emerson Hopcpon (1923) ............-...-....--- Associate Professor of 
Physical Education 


A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


MPETIAZEN HOUSTON (1928) .....-.--.-.-cccetee tients Professor of English 
A.B., 1903, M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 
PMESJOHNSON (1947) .._......-..-------00---- Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
GrorcE Payton Jorpan (1946)................ Instructor in Physical Education, 


Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925)........------- Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 
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Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) ...W0......---------c0+-- Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) ...-..-------0-+--e-neeeee-o-oees Professor of English 


A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933, M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 
1947, Yale University. 


SILVA “LAKE: (1948) 0 eee Se ee Lecturer, Department of Philosophy — 


and Religion 


A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, 
Brown University. 


FRANK L. LAMBERT (1948) ..........-.--.-----++--- Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 


Cora Burt LAURIDSEN (1946)...........-...----- Instructor, Department of Music 
A.B., 1937, M.A., 1948; Occidental College. 


ETHEL P. A. LEAFGREEN (1947)....... By Special Appointment, Department | 


of Education 
B.S. Ed., 1936, University of Southern California. 


2CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923)............-..-...... Professor of Speech | 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy (1924)...........0....... Librarian and Instructor | 
in Library — 


A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


NorMAN Scott MacDonatp (1946)............ Assistant Professor of Chemistry | 


A.B., 1938, Western Reserve University; M.Sc., 1940; Ph.D., 1942, Ohio State 
University. | 
Joun E. McDoweE tu (1947).................- Lecturer, Department of ek 


A.B., 1930; M. B.A., 1932, Stanford University. 


Raymonp Goss McKeELvey (1939).........2.....--.---- Professor of History aha | 
Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Joun Wittiam McMenamin (1946)........ Instructor, Department of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Howarp JoHnstoneE McMurray (1947)........ Professor of Political Science | 


and Chairman, the Curriculum in 
_ Applied Politics and Econaae 
A.B., 1936, M.A., 1936, Ph.D., 1940, University of Wisconsin. 


FREDERICK (Marvin) (1947) 03 ee Teacher of P. iano 
Curtis Institute of Music. 
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Witttam MELTON (1948) ..._.0.22222.0.0...-- Instructor, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, San Jose State College; M.A., 1948, Stanford University. 
Mors E1rsA MESSLER (1938)...............-..---...-200.--- Instructor, Department of 


Physical Education 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; M.S.Ed., 1947, University of Southern California. 


Poon-Kan Mok (1944)... Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


PWALLACE H. MOORE (1946) -.. 2-2 u2-u..----ceesscesseeeecees -Professor of Education 
A.B., 1923, Davidson College; Ed.M., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1936, Har- 
vard University; Ph.D., 1937, Stanford University. 

HuBerT C. NoBie (1944,)........ Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A. 
1931, Columbia University. 

MGVOMER (1947) 2 ieee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S.E.E., 1936, M.S., 1937, University of Kansas; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute 
of Technology. 

KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ..0222u.2-.teeeeee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 
1947, University of Wisconsin. 

MeanvIN K. Oprer (1946) ...................-...... Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1935, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 1938, Columbia University. 


ConsTANCE M. PERKINS (1947) -.W....-2.....sssssceoeo--- Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College, 


MEET ORGES (1946) «0... -eecccsecovecesescnetveceeeceue-e By Special Appointment, 
Department of Mathematics 
B.S., 1938, M.S., 1941, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


GENEVIEVE PRIGER (1948)... ceoeee rts By Specigl Appointment, 
Department of Education 


? 


A.B., 1942, Occidental College. 


SAMUEL J. PUSATERI (1948) ..................-.. Instructor, Department of Biology 
A.B., 1936, University of Buffalo; M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. 


RicHarp Frost REATH (1947)........ Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


Lura K. Ricwarps (1944) ....By Special Appointment, Department of English 
A.B., 1919, Carleton College. 


Metter (1943) By Special Appointment, 


Department of English 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


Duane Rosinson (1947)..............-- By Special Appointment, Department of 


Sociology 


A.B., 1935; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1945, Columbia 
University, 


| 
| 
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PERT ROTH (1947) oi. ee Lecturer, Department of Music, — 


Roth String Quartet. 


*PURCELA,, SOHUBE (1940) 000s, Lecturer, Department of Psychology — 
B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. | 
2RayMOND MARTIN SELLE (1923) .......-----.------------------- Professor of Biology : 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 


University of Southern California. 


Anronto SERRANO (1946).......nstructor, Department of Romance Language 
A.B., 1927, University of Madrid; B.D., 1939, United Evangelical Seminary; | 
M.A., 1931, University of Barcelona; M.Th., 1939, Princeton Theological Seminary, | 


Gorpon SEVERANCE (19406) .......----------------- Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1945, Stanford University; LL.B., 1946, University of 


Southern California. 


2JamEs HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......----c---csco-seeoe Professor of EAuenamD | 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


Este MAY SMITHIES (194A) .......-..--.--:csceenecceeecceeneeceseeceeees Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. | 


Epwina J. SNIDER (1947)..........-.-- By Special Appointment, Department of 
Education: 


| 


AB., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 
HERMAN J. SWEET (1948) .....-----------:-----eee-eeetterttttes? By Special Appointment, 


Ricuarp H. Swirt, Jr. (1948) .........-.---------- Instructor, Department of Ari 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. | 


ETHEL TAYLOR (1926) ..........---.--c--c-ceereecceeeseess Associate Professor of Germar 
AB., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. | 


Miriam BERTRAM TAYLOR (1947) .....--------------------0--- By Special Appointment 
Department of Educatior 
B.Ed., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. | 


Evetyn Fiacc THompson (1944) ..........-- Instructor, Department of Englisi 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. | 
Cart FREDERICK Tries (1928).........-.-.-- Professor of Physical Educatio: 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California 
Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. | 
Vernon A. UTZINGER (1948) .....-----------------e-----e- By Special Appointmen 
Department of Speec 

B.A., 1922, North Central College; M.A., 1929, Northwestern University. 
Incram P. Watters (1947).......- Assistant Professor of Instrumental Musi 


A.B., 1943, East Carolina Teachers College; M.A., 1945; M.M., 1946, Eastma 
School of Music. | 
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Patricia McGratH WHITE (1942)... Instructor, Department of 


Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


RoBeRT CARLETON WHITE (1948) _........... Instructor, Department of Geology 
A.B., 1942, Dartmouth College; M.S., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 
Mumma LOUNG (1936) cic Professor of Art 

A.B., 1919, Columbia University; MLA., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 
ASSISTANTS 
Jack Gorpon BELL (1947)............ Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1946, Occidental College. 
Laura CHASE (1947)................. Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1946, Occidental College. 
GRACE FRANKLIN (1943)... Curator, Department of Chemistry 


RicHarp O. Witson (1948)........ Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


FACULTY EMERITUS 


Wituram Gorpon BELL (1909).........02..... Professor of Romance Languages, 
Emeritus 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909).............. Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., 1906, University of Chicago. 


Hucu Sears LOwTHER (1924) ............-... Professor of Classical Languages, 
Emeritus 


A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 
JosepH Amos Prpat (1911)......... Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


Martin James StorMzAND (1926)............ Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ph.D., 1920, University of Chicago. 


Guy AnpRew THompson (1920)................-- Associate Professor of English, 
Emeritus 


A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard 
University; Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 
FRANK Jason SmiLey (1919)....Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 


A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard 
University. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1948 - 1949 
Admissions: Brady, Cole, Culley, Reath, Smithies. 


Advisory: Coons, Fitch, Culley, Smithies, Bollman, Brighouse, Moore, 
Kirkpatrick. 
Assembly: MacDonald, Coons, Freestone, Lauridsen, McKelvey, Noble, 
Mrs. White. : 
Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Culley, Dennis, Fitch, Jordan, Kirkpat- | 
rick, McLain, McMenamin. | 
Audio-Visual: Butt, Croissant, Hare, Lindsley, McLain, Moore, Omer, | 
Selle, Walters. | 
Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, Culley, 
Dunn, Fitch, Gloyn, Hardy, Kurtz, Lindsley, McKelvey, Moore, Opler, 
Selle, Swan, Trieb, White, Young. 


Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dunn, Fitch, Kurtz, Meee, 
Swan. 
Health: Kinney, Burgar, Burke, Field, Hamilton, McLain, Miller. 
Library: Young, Day, Houston, Fife, McCloy, Serrano, Taylor. 

Men’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Burke, Croissant, Severance, and 


AMS representatives. | 


Religious Interests: Reath, Burke, Johnson, Lauridsen, MacDonald, 
Perkins. 

Scholarship and Student Aid: de Rycke, Brady, Culley, Fife, Freestone, 
McLain, Smithies. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Fitch, Brady, Culley, Gloyn, Kirk. 
patrick, Lindsley, Smithies. | 
| 


Student Life: Noble, Culley, Fitch, Freeman, McMenamin, oa 
and ASOC representatives. | 


Summer Session: Brighouse, Brady, Bickley, Fitch, Hoit, McKelvey’ 
Moore, Reath, Swan. | 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, McCloy, Messler 
and AWS representatives. . 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


Ber) AYARS, A.B. Registrar's Office Assistant 
Merete DALTAW A.B... el Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
Mummery. DOCK. MLA). C.P:At ec -Accountant 
Be ELIUR RE ie ee Secretary to the Chaplain 
MEARE ren ee Office Assistant, College Bookstore 
MERE COLLIER A.B. oe Superintendent of Grounds 
nna CREAGER, B.S...........-.......-.-0----- Manager of Bookstore, and Manager of 

Student Activities 
SHEN ce INE SP Sa RENE ee one Office Assistant 
TL EA SERINE! Ban el ee ea Secretary to Alumni Secretary 
UITELCL DAL Yai fe uly fhe dee ooo tn Secretary to Department of Music 
SETA LDSON: / oeeettiiees veo 8 Su Se ee Se Office Assistant 
TUL Rt SS RS Registrar’s Office Assistant 
MUEOUATATREANKS). ooo soc cceecccecemeeceens Registrar’s Office Assistant 
BarBARA GOFF, A.B... Secretary to the Dean of Men and Director 


of Student Aid, and to the Director of 


Vocational Guidance and Placement. 
Henry Harorp Hare, A.B.......Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 


MUN TLILTON, 60220220. .oceeelce Secretary to Assistant to the President 
Mave HUTCHISON, A.B................-.—..--.~------ Secretary to the President, and 

Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
1 0 IR Registrar’s Office Assistant 
MBELLE KEACLE... 2. W...-....... Assistant Manager, Freeman College Union 
IN 9 RE Assistant to the Director of Publicity 
MPATHRYN FE. KERNAN...........-......---20c--c-o0ce0-00- Secretary to the Dean of Women 
Ye on a Office Assistant, Department of Music 
JEAN K. MATTHEWS................---.....-- Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 
EICISEE Ase enh ce ere Registrar’s Office Assistant 
@rANcYy Morrison, B.S........-.........-.--.-.-0----- Manager, Freeman College Union 
Memory MUNGER.............2.0- 00... Office Assistant to the Accountant 
REO OSHIRO o.oo. oo. coe nessa Office Assistant, Department of Psychology 
MIME HO Tiereval ted Ye) (i ion oy ee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
MPSATH oe. Office Assistant, Freeman College Union 
Meee A. REED... eee Cashier and Secretary to the Accountant 
BETIETERR DS eo Ne ty Assistant to the Accountant 
BERET ORNS TUR e ATHY byt ie OG Secretary, Veteran’s Office 
BMRGINIA SUTTON.............-....--0.--.-.-.- Secretary to the Department of Education 
MEANDA WHEELER. ooo. oenceae ens Office Assistant in Charge of Mailing 
Sy tal all OS Secretary to the Comptroller 
Bere Woop, A.B. Secretary to the Manager 


of Residence and Office Manager 
*As of July 1, 1948 
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HEAD RESIDENTS 


Carrie HAYDEN io Swan Hall 
Bess HuGHes, Assistant....2...2-cccc. 0. sonccic-s-ntcccouccencaseslaetenee cna mean Haines Hall 
MARY IMARSH: VA. Boh ae ae a NG) TE Libs cases or Erdman Hall 
Acnes Murray, A.B... 22. coe -Armadale 
CORINNE RUTHERFORD, \A.B...200--1000000i La Casa 
Iver’ EB. SK YEE. Wylie Hall 
Cora D. SmitTH, BS. Haines Hall 
Murien E. Swiri, Mu Asccsccc ccc ui oallo ecb cece Orr Hall 


HEALTH STAFF 


Erue.,M: Hamitron,'M-Doo College Physician 
Rictinp Mice, M.D College Physician 
H. Douctas EATON, 1, BD Ati ACE trea UE Ia BE Ue cS Consulting Psychiatrist — 
Rupy Ries Burcar, RON. Resident Nurse 


Vivien LAVELL, RN ee Assistant Resident Nurse | 


LIBRARY STAFF 


Livonta\M:: Brown, Bis 228 Ue Oe ae ae Secretary to Librarian 


BETSY (CONNERS oti 1) eh ae eR General Library Assistant 
Rura: Divetey, M-As ice ue Order Librarian ' 
Attce R. Espey, AsBo oo ese ty Periodical Librarian 
TIELEN( PRANGISI Cg Gs Bindery Department 
PRANCES |GARDNER,! Av Busi) oc Reserve Room Librarian 
ALICE Gay, B.S: in LS eee oe Head Cataloger 
CAROLE GRANT, Boe In Lee eee nc el Assistant Reference Librarian 
HELEN M. Krnpy, ABS SNA iG Reference Librarian 
MARJORIE Morratt, ALB set Bo ee Circulation Librarian 
JEWELL Morsey, AB Typist 
ELOISE TOWNE, A Bde 0 a ee Reserve Room Librarian 


MAINTENANCE STAFF 


| 
} 


} 
| 


JOHN BAKKER. 000 ee Engineer 
WintramM: Li Brocki Custodian 
Witttam. H. BURKBISER..o.0) Watchman 
Rey! GOMBSi Ne Custodian 
Perer "FH Cookio. 0c) Ge es Chief Carpenter 
Fpcar :B, CoURTER. 3 Electrician 
WrELtAmM CRONIN Custodian 
ALBERT; DEDRICKSON.i(0.00.00.0-.0¢1.-0--0 esis eee Carpenter 
CHARTES DELANGEY). sci) 2 Nh Carpenter’s Helper 
ALBERT Ru EWADD i ON Custodian 
Henry C. Gate Custodian 
FOREST GIST (200s ath i Control Supervisor—Men’s Gymnasium 
JOSEPH ‘JACKISCH (ee Custodian 
KENNETH | KLEVEN Ou Oo Mechanic 
FORREST”: LUCKENBILIS Painter—Foreman 


WILLiAm’ A. Moorb. 200 Custodian 
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TESA ek ASS AER Go a ge Chief Housekeeper 
ED DO le CIE ER Sa SL ee CS Painter 
SE PIE OANDERG Or oor ith ek ae cae Chief Engineer 
ANG SONNE OCB a 6 a DO sn el A a Chief Custodian 
EY TUITESE DE T00 ore aie cans Moet OO hed Ye oe aa fo. Plumber 
PUIIIERSEDL 002i Ji ol te ee Carpenter’s Helper 


NERO 3 C.1GX ANDER oy a osc cees else toe ie toee oes Bi eledecche Gardener 
MISEENITICM DOS hire cose ene ee es 8 Ps pk Gardener 
SMIEIICAI ACW Pe eee rn a Nr yi TR gor, Gardener 
MERE CREM neat. hd fhe A Le Ne Gardener 
SOT GO aE ISA le ae eae Truck Driver 
MCCURDY Otte ie Ne ae eh ae Gardener 
MEAUR LGN Mer cece ee CE eT re ge bs ae Gardener 
a ATES iat eed el SUS EES Sa ae a te Gardener 
BCCDUROUICE ce sya Nt ot ee Ue Gardener 


EY NNR aS i SR a Ch ct OU a Gardener 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres 
in the northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and 
midway between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this 
hillside situation. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings and 
several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the 
Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six 
tennis courts and two athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
facilities. All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious 
and pleasing. 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for four dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, 795. : 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- : 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and 
the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, *95. 


Jounson HAL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los An- 
geles, who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In 
Johnson Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approxiately thirty 
faculty offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


FowLer HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories 
and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial 
Museum of Natural Science is also located in this building. Erected 1914. 


THE Mary Norton Ciapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 
rooms. Erected 1924. 

James Swan HAL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a resi- 
dence hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a 
tribute to her husband. It accommodates fifty-five men. Erected 1914. 


Hersert G. WYLIE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is @ 
building which combines many modern features of student housing and} 
provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 

BerTHA Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences 
for women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty women. Erected 1925. | 


< 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE, CLASSROOM UNITS, THORNE HALL 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, NEWEST RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION, CENTER OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


HAINES HALL, RESIDENCE FOR WOME 


MUSIC PATIO, WITH MUSIC CHAPEL AND STUDIOS AT LEFT 


TAYLOR SWIMMING POO 
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Grace CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible by gifts from Mrs .Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Pro- 
fessor Erdman, and friends. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy women. 
Erected 1927. 


Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr 
Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of the 
college, is the third of the residences for women. This building accommo- 
dates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 


| HELEN G. Emmons MEmonriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor ill- 
ness. Erected 1936. 


_ Tue Ropert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
‘and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
‘and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty friends 
of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


Tue Music Buiipinc, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne, a trustee, in memory of his wife. In addition to the 
auditorium, seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, prac- 
tice and rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities 
for the Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is 


the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride of Pasadena. Erected 1938. 


THE PREsIDENT’s RESIDENCE, located above the women’s residence quad- 
Tangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 


AL 


_ A REsipENcE For THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adja- 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of archi- 
tecture. Erected 1932. 


iy, ‘ ° ° ° ° 
Tue REsIpence For THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY is built in the Ameri- 


can Colonial style of architecture and is located north of the women’s resi- 
dence halls in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 


Wes e oyeole ° 

|_| HE Women’s GymNnasIuM contains the usual facilities and equipment 
for Physical Education work and accommodates the offices of the Depart- 
Ment of Physical Education for Women. Erected 1922. 


"i _ Tue W. C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
ating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
aseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical 
ation and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 
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THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basket-ball floor and offices for the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts by 
Alumni and the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fretp Memoriat BUILDING and the TayLoR SwimMinc Poot 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms 
and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is protected from 
cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field 
Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. 
Erected 1930. 


There are six TENNIS CourRTS on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees, and one the 
gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. : 


THe Hitisiwe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of 
the Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade 
Orr, Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it 
is Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit 
approached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


THE Epwarp Hayes MorsE MEMorIAL OBSERVATORY is the gift of 
Mrs. Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome 
housing a 15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric 
driving mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian re- 
flector, and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the 
Morse collection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 


The Federal Public Housing Authority has erected sixty-four apart- 
ments on the campus for the use of married veterans and three units for 
single men. The College operates these buildings for the government, and 
the contract states that the buildings must be dismantled when the emergency 
need is over. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of appli- 
cants each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selection 
is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, interests, 
scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, and 

‘decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combining all 
_of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and non- 
resident students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions will be glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation 
for college work or plans for college courses. 


Not more than 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
‘September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Septem- 
ber and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. 
Formal application should be filed before March 1 for the fall semester 
‘and December 15 for the spring semester. 


Fach person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: 


I. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small pho- 
(tograph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
‘to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
‘college he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must 

accompany each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students 
‘seeking admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions 
/asks for detailed records of high school work together with complete trans- 
(scripts from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
‘date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these state- 
‘ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the 
‘school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference 
‘of the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, 
4s familiar with Occidental College. 


4, All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
‘standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories and 
physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the College 
before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 
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The date for selection of new students is announced well in advance — 


of the opening of each semester. Upon notice of acceptance, deposit of 
$25.00 is required. In addition, students accepted into college halls of resi- 


dence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room rent. These deposits | 


are applied toward fees for the first semester of attendance. In case of 
withdrawal, full tuition deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be 
refunded provided written notice of cancellation is received in the Regis- 


trar’s office on or before August first from fall semester applicants or 
January first from applicants accepted for the spring semester. No refund | 


will be made after those dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all ap- 
plicants for admission to Occidental College. Dates for the tests given by 


the College may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- — 
sions. These tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is 


charged; this fee is non-refundable. 

Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus 
for tests are expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, given each year in January, April, June and 


August in all parts of the United States and various foreign countries. First | 
selection of candidates for admission to the fall semester at Occidental Col- | 
lege is made during the month of March and applicants who wish to present — 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test are advised to take the test not later than — 


January. If preferred, they may take June or August tests preceding the 


work of the senior year in high school. Applicants for admission to the | 


spring semester should take April, June or August tests of the year preced- | 


ing their proposed date of entrance. 


In 1949, the College Entrance Examination Board will hold a complete | 


series of examinations on each of the following dates: 


Saturday, January 15, 1949 Saturday, June 4, 1949 
Saturday, April 9, 1949 Wednesday, August 24, 1949 


On each of the dates listed above, the schedule of tests will include 


Program 1, Program 2 and Program 3 which vary according to the appli- - 
cant’s preparation in mathematics. A candidate who is studying mathematics 


during the year in which he is examined should take the program which 
contains the highest level mathematical section for which his training has 
prepared him. A candidate who is not studying mathematics during the 
year in which he is examined should take Program 1 regardless of the ex- 
tent of his training. | 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains rules 
regarding applications, fees and reports; advice to candidates; lists of ex- 


amination centers; and other information. A copy of the Bulletin of In- 
formation is automatically sent to every candidate requesting an application © 


blank. 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance | 
Examination Board. Students who wish to take the examinations in any | 
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one of the following western states, territories and pacific areas: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Australia, 
and all Pacific islands except Formosa and Japan, should address their 
inquiries and send their applications to College Entrance Examination Board, 
P.O. Box 775, Berkeley 4, California. All others should write to College 
Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon re- 
quest. When ordering forms, candidates should state whether they wish 
forms for the January, April, June or August tests. Each application for the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test should be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 
All applications and fees should reach the office of the Board not later than 
the dates specified in the following schedule: 
January April June August 


For examination centers located 1949 1949 1949 1949 
In the United States, Canada, Series Series Series Series 
Mexico, or the West Indies.............. Dec. 25 Mar. 19 May 14 Aug. 3 

Outside the United States, Canada, 

Mexico, or the West Indies................ Nov. 27 Feb. 19 Apr. 16 June 6 


Belated applications will be subject to a penalty fee of three dollars 
in addition to the regular fee. Under no circumstances will an application 
be accepted if it is received at the Board office later than one week prior 
to the date of the examination. Candidates are urged to send in their ap- 
plications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks bfore the 
closing date, 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in turn, notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No 
action is taken by Occidental College without full information as indicated 
on page 27. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is 
recommended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school 
programs to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the student’s 
proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B”, or their equivalents, in high school subjects 
are interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, 
no student can hope to receive favorable consideration of an application 
for admission who does not present approximately a “B” average from high 
school. In addition, students seeking to transfer with advanced standing 
are expected to present college records of “C” average or better, together 
with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate institutions previously 
attended. Both grades in previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude 
tests are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation and 
promise. 
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No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classi- 
fication for work completed at other institutions is provisional during the 
first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular 
Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution of 
recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with 
satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the 
Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 56-59 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be 
so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full 
all degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in at- 
tendance at another institution within two years of the date of his appli- 
cation. Special students are subject to all the rules and regulations which 
apply to regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be 
evaluated in accordance with the established regulations governing admis- 
sion to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the ad- 
mission of a student from a non-English speaking country until there has 
been presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of 
record and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence that 
the applicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry 
college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in 
regular standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in 
preceding paragraphs. 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service edu- 
cational experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Committee 
on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably in 
person, with the Dean of Men. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee 
which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by 
the College. The balance of these costs is met by income from endowment 
and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are 
interested in the type of training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the 
schedules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body 
fee, and certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day 
of registration. Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service 
fee of $2.00 is charged. Other fees are payable as indicated. The College 
reserves the right to change any of these fees on one month’s notice should 
economic conditions make it necessary. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Pelion mriiicderotadiiate vein Cue Oh oN es ear ea NaS $250.00 
Bile Name raminieechiaoly vee ss ao kn ik ey 225.00 
RODENT LOUYSHEE* Se oi. urs ctw.) trusty! ieict Som ca 7.50 
Turt1on, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit .......... 20.00 
Tuition, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit .................. 18.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required. of all new students) _.................... 3.00 
APTITUDE TEsT (Required of all new students) _................... 2.00 
SUMMER SEess1on—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 
RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
Bre S RESIDENCES Naty eka rere nwt WR fe © Nin pet $305.00 


ee ONIGUINESTDENCES Winner fea ers tee oun dat net 325.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


"Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, in- 
cluding privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, admis- 
sion to all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the College, and graduation. The 
privilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures 
established for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 70% of 
Thorne Hall at each event. 


"This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
to the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund 
thus created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student 
Body. The budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President 
of the College. Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is 
available for general college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 


For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course ...........--.-------- $2.00 to $ 7.00 
CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT 2.000020 5.00 
Epucation-——Audio-Visual (200) C0 7.00 

Practice Teaching, (4 units) and Placement Fee ................-.-- 20.00 
Music, APpPLIED—Individual Instruction ....................2-0-:---0e-e0000-0000 60.00 


Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See Page 106). 
For each additional hour: 


Prano—-5 hours per week -.......-22-¢.---------:dle ee 7.90 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ...........--.-----csscsecene=0- 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ............-.. 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 


Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 
y p 8 p 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education ........ 5.00 
AupITor’s FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE, COURSES) ...6..0 10.00 

CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit .......... 20.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ...........--- 2.00. 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, (based on individual study), per course 5.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ..............-- $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unitts—Beyond Study List Limit, each ............ Rikseent sae.) 18.00 
EXCUSE FROM ASSEMBLY—late request ...........2.....-:ceccesceeeceeeeeeeeteeees 2.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 

and Pre-Nursing Courses ....0..00.0).0..0lic-cessocseceocteees 5.00 
PuHysicaAL EXAMINATIONS—Late: 

First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION .0.cc.0-:c20ss0-c-s-coce-qe-cbepateneeeeee 1.00 

Fach WEEK THEREAFTER 0.000080 00 ee 00 
REGISTRATION, late, per day ...-...:ceccccct ls sl La 1.00 
TEACHER'S CREDENTIAN Pere 0 ee BAM Lo 6 5.00 
THEsis For M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy ......------+--+--0---- 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy*.... 1.00 
VOCATIONAL Test) 20 ore  e 1.00 
Women’s’Gym Surtees 3.00 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to College have 
been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
College for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the College and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $25.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
determines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Scholarships at Occidental College include a limited number of com- 
petitive awards to new students, both freshmen and junior college trans- 
fers, and to students in course. These awards, designated as Honor Scholar- 
ships and Donor Scholarships, are given in recognition of academic at- 
tainment and promise, as indicated by scholastic records and aptitude 
test scores, and personal qualifications. They involve no obligation for 
repayment. 


Awards are made also from endowed scholarship funds and special 
scholarships, some of which are subject to restrictions established by the 
donors. 


Prospective students who wish to ask for scholarship consideration 
should indicate their requests on applications filed with the Committee 
on Admissions. Students in course, other than those who qualify for Honor 
Scholarships, should file applications with the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid. Dates for selection of scholarship recipients are an- 
nounced each semester. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN HONOR SCHOLARSHIPS: Ten awarded by the Committee on 
Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, with special consideration of academic achievement. Valued from 
$250 to $500; for two semesters. 


Junion COLLEGE Honor ScHoLarsHips: Four awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma Sigma. 
Valued from $250 to $500; for two semesters. 


HoNoR SCHOLARSHIPS IN CoursEs: Awarded by the Committee on Schol- 
arships to the three students in the sophomore, junior and senior classes who 
attained the highest academic rating for the preceding semester in their 
respective classes. Valued at $250 if the recipient lives in a college dormi- 
tory, otherwise, $125; for one semester. 


Donor ScHoLarsHips: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships 
according to the terms of the gift. Valued from $100 to $500. 


. MinisTeER1AL Grants: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships to 
the children of ordained ministers in full-time active service. Valued at 
$125 per semester if the recipient lives in a college dormitory; otherwise 
$62.50 per semester. 
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ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The following endowed funds are held by the Board of Trustees or 
other agencies in behalf of the College, the income therefrom being avail- 
able for scholarships under the terms of each fund for students of promise 
and financial need. The administration of these grants is under the Fac- 
ulty Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. 


An anonymous donor has deposited a fund of $19,050, the revenue from 
which is to be used to finance scholarships for students from the Department 
of Economics. 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $8,571, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Schol- 
arship of $1,900, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark. 


The Horace Cleland Scholarship of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T, Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O. Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided equally 
between men and women. 


The Raphael Herman and Norman B. Herman Student Aid Fund of 
$25,000, established by Raphael Herman as a memorial. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. 
and Mrs, Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man 
preparing for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is 
held in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 
young man and young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


The Frederick A. Stebler Scholarship of $7,900, established by Fred 
Stebler of Riverside, in honor of his son Frederick A. Stebler, ’39. 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,225, established 
by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer 
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of the 22nd Marines, killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably 
for entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 


The War Memorial Fund of $4760, established in 1947-48 in memory 
of Occidental’s World War II dead. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 


Blee, Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. ...0:----s2.2:.. 00s $ 2,000 
Bonsak, ‘Louise and Marian: i. 050 10,000 
Boyd, Dr. Edwin Forrest 22s c2c2-n-.0csscccte psc cee eet eee ma Sa 
Clark, Anna By iocc.cck a 1,500 
Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years 

and then available for scholarships ~.0........--......:sccecesseeseceeemeemeeeeeenes 
Dimmick \ Fan): jj eee ee 1,000 
Piles Fan.) oon eee ee ict atecte cea 1,000 
Hoover, .Martin, gift of Kate C. Hoover ........0 0. 5,000 
Locke, ‘James IN. sscsecscselstcccs cen ncecs ace atesecidenn Adee eb nail seep ane ce 750 
Newell, J... M.,and Ella Eo) one eee 2,500 
Parsona Fund } .scsceccnecsesccssbeptgeeneecetesstpadbeatutce sted sdudres catennat ales ne ela ee 1,000 . 
Parsons, H.: P.. Fund 2.00.00 ee ee 5,000 — 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover ...........2...2.-20-+- 664 
Shipman ‘Pun ) inosss. icc 1,000 
Taylor, Mary J—A fund of $10,000 subject to annuity ..........--...... 
Whyte, Isabella... ed ctmeentep sce asas coe 14,000 


In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches established 


funds of $1,000 each: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI Funp, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and allo- 
cated by the Board ‘of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1947-48 this fund totalled 
approximately tock ee a $14,000 


Tue Feperatep Arp SocteTy SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of the 
Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need.................::.csccecececeeesceeescesescesennenene $450 


Tue Wituam N. ano Jennie H. Goopwin ScHouarsuip, established by the Jennie 
H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training ...—..-..cccsccceces-eseecsescesseececeneeseseeneeene O00 


Tue Ropert Grant Martin GrapuatTe SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, established by 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor of 
Eriglish, | 1924-3) ccc c.-ccecocoscss-nnecoscnssem esentreewnasieonenptcnds tc clit aun $225 
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THE Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Council of 


Occidental College to a woman of worth and ROCCO eec os were. ban $175 
Tue H. B. Sriumman SCHOLARSHIP, received through the Board of Education of 
Seeesreosterian, Church ‘in’the U.S.A) a $50 


Tue Sicma AtpHa Jota Music SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occidental 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major of high musi- 
SRST ESIEEO etentee Tier are gee, ASN Nay OR a merit ie $125 


PRIZES 


PRIZES FOR OraTory: The sum of $100.00 is given annually by Dr. 
Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont to be used as prizes in two oratorical 
contests. One contest is to be upon the theme of World Peace; the other 
upon The Relationship of Religion and Social Violence. 


THE Martin DweELLe KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an 
annual award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course 
to a student preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has 
shown good all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial 
assistance. 


THE Frep H. ScHaver Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a 
trophy is purchased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking con- 
test held in conjunction with the college athletic program. 


Poetry Prize: A prize of $100 for the best poem written by an 
undergraduate student will be offered in 1948-49 and 1949-50 under a gift 
received from the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 


THe EvizasetH Davis Peters Memoria Music Prize: Given in 
memory of Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of 
friends in Burbank and Glendale. An annual award of $90.00 is made to 
the Music major who in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the 
most during the year to advance the ideals and the prestige of music on 
the campus. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in 
need of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institution. 
Such aid takes four forms: Scholarships, grants of aid, loans and 
employment. The student should understand, however, that he can 
tot rely wholly upon any or all of these forms of aid to meet the 
osts of tuition and living. Freshmen or new students of advanced standing, 
efore enrolling, should have funds sufficient to defray expenses for at 
east one semester. It is difficult for a new student to establish himself 
satisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is engaged in re- 
nunerative work. Experience has shown that most students who attempt 
© meet the larger part of their college expenses by outside work pay too 
leavy a price either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
cademic record. Some assistance should be available from parents, rela- 
ives or friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly 
indertakes the consideration of individual problems. 
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Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the committee 
and assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 

1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 

(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. | 

(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be with- 
drawn from any student who falls below an average grade of “C” in any 
semester’s work. | 

(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the insti- 
tution. 

2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from the Col. | 
lege is expected to confer with representatives of the Committee on Schol- | 
arships and Student Aid before assuming any new financial obligation not 
anticipated at the time aid was granted. This includes pledging to social 
organizations, membership in which increases one’s budget by approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars per year. | 

Grants oF Arp: A number of “Grants” are available to freshmen and | 
sophomores of high character with good scholastic and citizenship records — 
who have not qualified for scholarship awards and who are in definite need | 
of financial assistance. Only those students will be considered who give | 
promise of success in college work and who intend to graduate from Oc- | 
cidental College. | 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on the 
college campus and in the nearby community. An employment grading 
system is in effect on the campus and the employment grade of each student 
worker is permanently recorded each semester in the college files. | 

INTEREST-BEARING LOANS: Financial assistance is available to juniors — 
and seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable and interest 
bearing in accordance with the specific terms of the note. The committee 
may require the signature of a guarantor or satisfactory collateral. | 


LOAN FUNDS | 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the 
Board of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Alpha ‘Sorority, (cic. cctseccetocc-scoesstnetastenspbenapatatte\teaese sue) edu er ® lag 
Associated: Men Students 20.0001. G au Le 100 
The John’ Willis. Baer Memorial 2.00.00 2,025 
Frank GC. ‘Bolt ee 5,000 
Mary’ EB.) Brandt ..0.000 000. 3,500 
Thomas: G): Burtiiicc 3 ee 1,162 
James Ross '\Clark—Gift of Mrs. J.- Ri: Clark uo. 5.050 | 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club.... 5,638 | 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart -220....2--...sccsceccccececececeeeeeeeee 500 | 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty ) 
Women’s Club woo 2524 / 
George E. Dayton ............-...- Sépuonchgecce salt adupias ah 1309 a _ 1,000 | 
Delta Omicron ‘Tau. Sorority ..:.-.,--)-ts le jc en 1,005 | 
Rolla’ FP. Dennis. 2000 200 
Erdman Hall 0000. eee 125 |‘ 
Ida’ Be Frases ec Og 7,014 | 
Cecil).Ge Gamble 2 7,000 
D: W. Hanna .College Club 0.0 c ea 1,000 
Mrs, 0.'T Johnson — 2,658 | 


Knight, Mrs. Lora G2 o.oo er _ 5,000 
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PORCLIC EW Man? KlIZH DEL AMICILIGE® sic tesestectcdecteee Neszo—s-caceeneat lackey br eckescncsnns 4,945 
“ei Eee OP a 0 i WE ee antici te lalla fo Ula eli pe ties Seana ate) A inant . 5,028 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus ...................------------ 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. ...................... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd 20000... --secncseseceeeenees 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble ..........2222...---------:-0---000-++ 11,159 
Unc SUES ase. Spat laes Soe UES IAS EA aR RY a eae ease, eee yale e 89 
number anpat Delta Chapter) (i 750 
Phistyanimies Delta’ Mothers’Giub 721.0. e 32 ee 50 
TITS A GHGE SME TG UBM seh eee irk cai ies ads Soc gtk od pd gn ete p aden geile inne eh Bah 240 
ALORS ie BPS aE QA Tes FEN 9 Pp 0 eae a a or la em dyad Re MB Ve 1,113 
RAG Eos ak TE SC Et MS a Eg EAA. At a eet” MIR AEN, NO 5,000 
URI CGEIEY HIE Lae A OT DROT ee ces nS et ae Ue Na wensactatonyen nL tveenanetzpetlen dee 1,750 
TASER ad MFT fg 6 shea ie ilps Kae AA oe ea MORI SCORN aay oo ele PMP SN 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Sots lag ikon Behe Soh OH OGT ce) ty eALee sak Ie otal aR i A aang’ Raye fer ese or ee 9,174 
yey UME FSIS Gy. Oa) Sab 2! MP a OS BS i sly Le aN tv i nada aca 75 


Mac Innes Loan Fund: A fund of $1250 established by Dr. Ned D. Miller sa a mem- 
orial to Rev. John M. McInnes, and consisting of short term interest bearing loans of 
$25 or lses. 


The following organizations have in recent years made loan funds avail- 
able to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Pasadena Rotary Club. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the 
cost of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding dif- 
ferential between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the insti- 

tution thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Two 
hundred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to 
the point where students of character and promise may receive four years 
of college training. 

| The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information con- 
_ cerning the establishment and administration of these funds may be secured 
‘from the President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and without | 
the College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, honor, 
or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, 
will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including — 
suspension or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right | 
to withhold its degree or its diploma in the case of any student who has 
outstanding financial obligations either to the College, to student organiza- 
tions, or to others in the community. The College also reserves the right, 
without naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student 
whose presence, in the judgment of the appropriate administrative officers” 


of the College, has proved to be undesirable. 


| 
| 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in| 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include 
the services of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of Psy- | 
chology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees 
concerned with student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields 
and major department chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning aca- 
demic programs. | 


| 
The College maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students and alumni. 


The vocational counseling service aims to assist students in their for- 
mulation of career plans and to provide reliable occupational information. 
A fee of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of psychological tests and 
inventories used. | 


The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing permanent 
positions, and in addition aids students who desire part time or summer 
employment. A specialized service is provided for those who wish to ob- 
tain positions in the teaching profession; complete records of the qualifica- 
tons of each candidate are assembled and mailed to school officials at 
their request or at the request of the candidate. A fee of five dollars is. 
charged for each year the registration for teacher placement is renewed. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory ex- 
periment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume 
his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the 
group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the 
individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, 
all undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live in a 
residence under college supervision. Information concerning residence facil- 
ities and regulations will be found on page 44, of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Hall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama 
and lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general adminis- 
tration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regula- 
tions governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation 
‘and administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college residence 
halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting 
men’s and women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
on the campus will be found on pages 144-145 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion 
as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute to the en- 
richment and expression of the religious life of the college household, 


College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of dis 
tinction share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings, 
Some of the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service 
is held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen 
especially for their understanding of young people and their problems. 
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The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Students 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet for 
frequent conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attends 
the student conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks 
just preceding Easter and at other periods of the school year there are 
special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attention 
to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious work 
and worship. 


a a 


pet HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its 
students, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evi- 
dence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part of 
admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all students 
at the beginning of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome physical activity 
is provided through courses in the Physical Education department to develop 
physical health as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both 
in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning 
of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environment. 


- Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the health 
staff may be found listed on page 22 of this bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily 
office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped as 
a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmons 
Memorial furnishes care to students who are il], subject to the following 
regulations: 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be charged 
a late examination fre of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents per 
week thereafter until shis requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period 
of four days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, how- 
ever, will be charged $1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. 
Service for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students 
in residence receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if 
a temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates, 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 


5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary 
care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of specialists; 
additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical 
service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and 
laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treat- 
ments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring 
complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emerg- 
encies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a 
charge is made at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, 
but if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, in the 
residence halls or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond 
first aid treatment and treatment of minor injuries. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include seven residence halls: 
Swan, Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa and Armadale 
Houses. Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected head 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound 
dietetic principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence 
students are outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


There are sixty-four apartments on the campus for the use of married 
veterans and three units for single men. 


MEN 


All non-veteran freshman men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places approved 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated 
by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their par- 
ents or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision, 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reserva- 
tion inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by 
the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 
Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is 
applied upon the rental for the first semester. A refund of $20.00 will be 
made in case an applicant gives written notice to the Registrar’s office of 
the withdrawal of his or her application on or before August first by fall 
semester applicants or January first by those accepted for the spring 
semester. No refunds will be made after those dates. 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
Registrar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Women 
and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated, 
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All applications for admission of women for residence are considered 
on a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced 
each semester. 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
tained a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
withdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade 
point average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have 


filed application before the date set by the college for selection of resident 
students. 


Continuance of men students in residence after the freshman year is on 
a competitive basis. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 


BIETCSIOCTICOS Peet ciety nhl a rue UN wy ll i Up pote ss $325.00 
REPIOCHCCG MEM A a1 hth oA sume ic ee les ot ed ne 305.00 
AE aisha LM le A eae sn Ee 2.50 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. 
The College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for 
the laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day 
following Commencement. During the vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and health staff are not available when the 
residence halls are closed. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 


given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is en- 
rolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 


pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 


the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each | 


day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed — 


approval of his official adviser the course of study which he intends to 
pursue. Both courses for which college credit is desired and audited courses 
must appear on this study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes 
or exercises of the College except as authorized by his certificate of regis- 
tration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may be > 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon as 


selection has been made of the department in which a student is chiefly 
interested or intends to do his major work, advice should be sought from 
the chairman of this proposed major department. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 


chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the | 


upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in- 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two 


dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. | 


No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor may 


a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester without 
incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms 
of units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
classroom throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one unit 
when devoted to laboratory or field work. 


Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than 
twelve units or for more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional 
cases and must be approved by appropriate officers of the College. 


| 


| 
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If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished 
work or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following 
semester will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required 
as a partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any 
regular, mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such 
deficiencies and disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one 
to three dollars is charged for an examination given at an irregular time 
or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 


may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of 
passing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of 
illness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. 
This grade is given only with the written permission of the Dean of the 
Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor 
may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than 


_D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the 
close of the semester in which it was incurred. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure jf not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred, 


In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad. 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may he deferred (Def.) by the 


Instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the course 
Is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed within 
| the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the student’s 


| permanent record. 


Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 


written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a ‘Condition or a 
‘Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 


final grade. 
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GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholarship 
of the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course 
according to the following scale: Four erade points for each unit of A, 
three grade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, 
1 grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. A student’s grade point average is determined by dividing 
the total number of grade points which he receives at the end of a semester 
by the total number of units for which he is registered in that semester. 
No grade points are assigned for Physical Education activity courses, audit 
ed courses, or courses completed through independent study and examina. 


tion. 


An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti 
mating this average. Upon the removal of an Incomplete, however, the 
student’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade poin 


average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point aver 
age of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average a 
the end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probatior 
is limited to a maximum of sixteen units. | 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of | 
semester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point averag 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. | 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may b 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committe 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. : 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee 0 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of on 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an ind 
vidual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualification 
become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be give 
by Occidental College for work completed at another institution by a stu 
dent who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification can n¢ 
be given a clear record for transfer. | 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire cour: 


is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departmen 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 


| 
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Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at 
classes and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing attendance and 
outlining the penalties imposed for absences are published with the schedule 
of classes at the beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to 
the Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to with- 
draw from the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dis- 
missal. A student who discontinues his work without complying with these 
requirements receives Failures for all courses in which he was registered 
at the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registra- 
tion and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 27-29, 


SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction 
of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 50-52. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY : 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student 
in the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. | 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic | 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation and 
communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation of 
man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the’ 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more’ 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily, 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, understand-) 
ing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts pro- 
sram. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive study 
in one or more areas of concentration. 


Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1946 will follow 
degree requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the year 
of their matriculation. Beginning with the freshman class entering in 
September, 1946, each student will be expected to meet the following 
requirements in order to qualify for formal recommendation by the faculty 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 
credited toward the degree from any one department. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shal] be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive; the 
remaining two units will be satisfied through completion of Social Science 
1-2, 3-4 or History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History and one in the 
provisions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 88). | 


4, The completion of specified courses in physical education activity: 
two hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; 
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and the passing of a swimming test. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the 
two final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 


Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive 
examination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the com- 
prehensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least 
six weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is 


expected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


MocialLeociencer [eae serge! hc Pi LRU il 16 units 
ALLE a Per ae ete aD Oe Shay | N. 10 units 
or (beginning September, 1948) 
muctorve otavilization te 9.03. 4.4.82 10S 24 units 
UAE Ost Lpey hr avg 0s, SMR aL Ub Fn 12 units 
Broie lishie Gormmpositioniey i aie ae se 4 units 
CECE ee rea U Gee ek sel y ay 4. units 
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PASCAL PAUP AIION auia ee wile lel chk pl 4, units 
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'Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
_ (written or spoken), English Composition, Speech and Physical Education. A Student 
‘who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first 
Semester course in any of these subjects may register for the second semeter of the 
course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s 
study of one of these subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting 
| elective work for the required course. 


? 2 . . . ° ° ° 

"Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be 
Postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
Sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It 


1s ae however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 
| Possible, 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concen- 
tration. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his major 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for gencia) 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. | 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be 
distributed as follows: 


Socran Science: Throughout the four semesters of the freshman and 
sophomore years. A course of four units per semester which integrates 
history and the social, religious, economic, political and psychological 
developments of man. | 

Humanities: Throughout the sophomore year. An integrated course 
of five units per semester in literature, art and music. 

History or CrvitizATion: For freshmen entering in September 1948. 
Throughout the four semesters of the freshman and sophomore years. A 
course of six units per semester unifying the material described above 
under Social Science and Humanities. | 

NATURAL ScIENCE: Throughout the freshman year and one semeste! 
of the sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) science 
courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion o! 
Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronen” Pi 
or Caylee 30. 

ENcLIisH Composition: Throughout the freshman year, two units pe 
semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as state: 
on page 51. 

SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, untes| 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on page 51. 

Foreicn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indi 
cated on page 51. A four unit course each semester in either written 0 
spoken language unless the student can pass either an end-of-course exam 
nation in a language as given at Occidental College or a proficiency tes 
showing superior selieyoncHe | in any language not given in this institution 

BreuicaL Literature: In either the freshman or sophomore yea 
unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated 0, 
page 51. Four units from Religion 1-22 inclusive. | 
Puystcat Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-' 
(Basis Skills and Swimming); in the sophomore year, elective activiti¢ 
from Physical Education 1-50. | 

ELecTIvEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore yea 
to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whol 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


| 
| 
| 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students 
who have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, 
no degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has 
met all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degre of Bachelor of Arts 
as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
for the last two years of the course: 


I. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has 
entered the upper division, provided this work completes the total required 
as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper 
division work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall 
select one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his 
upper division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the 
chairman of the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 60- 
134). The following regulations relate to the administration of all depart- 
ments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


_ I. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24, may be required toward the com- 


| prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 


_ Semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 


_ the sequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as 


_ published in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The com- 


_ prehensive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent 


| record. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
| take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
| Special consideration is recommended by his major department. 


| Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
| COurse examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3 A student transferring from another institution who is granted 
senior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum 
of 18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be 
in his major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semesters, 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of the 
major group or department throughout all semesters of the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- | 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for — 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, © 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division — 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as ij 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for’ | 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship | 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each | 


semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered I 
the upper division, may be made only with the permission of the Dean ~ 


of the Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because | 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. | 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifica- | 


tion from the College. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study 4 
is offered to upper division students through the privilege of obtaining | 
credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by such study. 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit may be so) 
established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which is published. 
at the beginning of each term. U 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes al 
liberal education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 


preparation for all professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is af- 


forded, however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to- 
students’ individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are speci- 
fied by various professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Sug: 
gestions concerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various voca: 
tional and professional fields are included in departmental announcements | 
in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; stu 


dents interested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indi 
cated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepa 


ration may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance anc 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree re 
quirements as outlined on pages 50-54. \] 
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Page 
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It is strongly recommended that the four-year program leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts be completed before entering professional 
schools. On special petition, however, students who have completed the 
first three years of their course at Occidental College in premedical, pre- 
dental or prenursing programs may substitute credit from a fully accredited 
school of medicine, dentistry or nursing in lieu of the fourth year of work 
leading to the A.B. degree. Full information concerning requirements for 

any of these courses may be obtained from the Registrar or from the special 
advisers indicated above. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and inter- 
esting educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing special opportunities which are not available in the 
regular sessions. For example, intensive work is offered in audio-visual 
education, with practical applications in nearby public schools. Special 
workshops are featured in several departments, such as Education, Psychol- 
ogy and the Social Sciences. A Music Camp affords an opportunity to inte- 
grate classroom work with actual performance. Standard courses in several 
fields also are offered in the Summer Session. 


The 1949 Summer Session will open June 20 and close July 29. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, 
‘published during the spring semester, which may be obtained throush 
‘Tequest addressed to the Director of the Summer Session. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which ade- 
quate facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General 
policies have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but 
flexibility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt 
the program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a foundation 
for doctoral study at another institution, toward attainment recognized by 
the degree of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate stand- 
ing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several depart- 
ments of the College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admission, 
receives and passes upon departmental recommendations regarding graduate 
students and nominates candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate students: - 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the California 
General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the degree or 


credential; and Special Graduate Students. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the 
College and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking 
admission to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several | 
months in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow suffi- | 
cient time for full consideration. | 


Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a formal | 
application for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each applicant — 
not previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College is | 
asked to present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimates of | 
personal qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a small | 
photograph and a two dollar application fee. Aptitude tests also are re- | 


quired of all applicants for admission; a fee of one dollar is charged for 
this service. Application and aptitude test fees are non-refundable. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a col- 
lege or university approved by the Association of American Universities is_ 
necessary for admission to graduate standing. In exceptional cases persons | 
of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to graduate study without a | 
bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses may be required if the 
applicant’s previous work does not provide a satisfactory basis for the 
graduate study which he wishes to pursue. 


1 
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GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or teaching credentials may be admitted as graduate 
special students provided they meet general requirements for admission and 
provided their objectives for further study are approved by the Graduate 
Committee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Arts or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the fol- 
lowing pages. In exceptional cases applicants who fully meet specified grade 
point averages may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy subject 
to presentation of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of Qualifying 
Examination or special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1948-49, candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chem- 
istry, Economics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Physics, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed 
also toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments 
as stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of not less than 2.5 for his entire under- 
graduate program. 


2. An undergraduate grade point average of not less than 3.0 in all 
upper division courses completed in the department of graduate special- 
ization. 


3. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States 
Constitution (see page 88). 


4. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination. In the academic year 1948-49, this requirement 
will be effective for students majoring in Economics, English, History, 
Political Science and Psychology. 


9. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study. This shall include a 
list of proposed courses, and an outline of the proposed thesis, giving its 
purpose and the method of investigation. It is expected that the course 
work and thesis shall form an integrated whole. The Plan of Study must 
be approved by the chairman of the student’s major department before it 
is submitted to the Graduate Committee. 
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The Plan of Study must include twenty-four units of graduate credit 
at Occidental College, of which at least twelve shall be in courses num- 
bered 200 and above. The thesis may count for four units of credit. Not 
less than twelve units must be completed in the major department; the re- 
mainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or 
from related work in other departments if the whole forms a consistent 
plan. Work may be done in connection with regular courses, or partly or, 


wholly as research or special study carried on under the direction of the 


department. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best. 
meet the needs of each individual student provided all of the work required 
for the degree, including both course work and thesis, shall be completed 
within a period of five calendar years. Because of the emphasis placed on 
the quality of graduate work, however, not more than twelve units may be 
taken in any one semester by a student who is or who expects subsequently 
to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has 
the approval of the Graduate Committee and provided all work, including 
thesis, is completed within five years. The summer session program of a' 
candidate for the degree of Master of Arts is limited to a maximum of. 
four units, 


__ After a Plan of Study has been approved by the Graduate Committee 
it may be changed only with the permission of the Committee. | 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally 
recommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
major adviser, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean of the 
Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following re- 
quirements: 


i 
} 


(1) The completion within not more than five years of the Plan of, 
Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. It is expected that the! 
thesis will indicate ability to correlate materials and to formulate and ex- 
press independent judgment, and that it shall be fully approved by the 
major department before it is presented to the Graduate Committee for 
final review. It is expected that there will be variations among the several 
fields of study concerning the length and organization of thesis material, 
and that each department shall be responsible for indicating the form in 
which theses are to be presented. 


A typewritten original and one good carbon copy of each thesis ap- 
proved by the major department shall be presented to the Graduate Com- 
mittee at least four weeks before commencement. If approved by the Com- 
mittee and the Dean of the Faculty, these two copies shall be deposited with 
the College Librarian. A fee of $5.00 per copy is charged for binding. 


(2) The passing of a final examination. In cases where the program 
is highly specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final 
examination cover a broader field than that represented by research and 
thesis. | 


| 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Cre- 
dential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of not less than 2.5 for his entire under- 
graduate program. 


2. An undergraduate grade point average of not less than 3.0 in all 
upper division courses completed in the department chosen for the teach- 
ing major. 


3. Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in con- 
sultation with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the 
chairman of the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has 
been approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with 
the permission of the Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the School 
of Education (pages 138-139). These requirements may be met in part by 
the transfer of satisfactory records from other institutions. A minimum of 
one-half of the work required for this credential must be completed at 
Occidental College. 


Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be 
established in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of 
the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, His- 
tory, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict be- 
tween requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the 
primary objective as stated shall take precedence over other requirements. 
The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible 
to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and the advanced 
degree within two semesters. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS 
AND ECONOMICS 
Proressor McMurray, Chairman 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics emphasizes ad- 


ministration and public policy and affairs. By giving a new type of train- 


ing, combining practice with theory, to a carefully selected group of students, 
it aims to develop in these students a common understanding of the task 


which administrators must accept today. The program is based on the 


philosophy that because modern political, economic and social relationships . 


are exceedingly complex, their very complexity strains the cultural re- 
sources and institutions of our democracy. Corporate structure has become 
the dominant pattern of both governmental and private organization. Cor- 
porate action, public or private, easily may become, in fact in many cases 
has become, impersonal, conceived by many as free from moral and social 
consideration. Distinctions between public interests and private interests 
are less sharp than formerly. The functions and relationships of govern- 
ment, business, and labor organization are more closely inter-related than | 
is commonly perceived. Our democracy needs to discover the proper funce- 
tions of al] existing institutions of public or private origin. 


The preservation of democratic life within the next generation will 
require every possible assistance to the end that the essential spirit and. 
purposes of democracy may permeate all groups. A passion for public service 
evident in the patriotic fervor of war must be converted into a devotion to 
the public good in times of peace. There is a need for a realization of the 
social significance of private judgments and of the individual and social 
impact of the decisions of public officers. 


With these ideas to guide it, this curriculum centers on major problems 
of administration or management, seeking a linkage of the concerns of three 
important and increasingly related fields—business, government and or- 
ganized labor. The program involves: 


1. A two year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior | 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree, supplemented by a special certificate | 
of completion to be awarded in September following the close of the senior 
year. The course comprehends selected phases of history, social, political, | 
and economic thought, ethics, law, public administration, business adminis- | 
tration, labor organization, and industrial management. The formal course 
work of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual | 
student by the chairman of this inter-departmental curriculum in consulta- | 
tion with the chairman of the department which the student has chosen as _ 
his major. It will be supplemented by an extensive reading program. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship | 
plan under which he is assigned to work with agencies of business, govern- | 
ment, and labor. This work experience is coordinated with a group seminar 
program which simultaneously develops insights into the relationships be- 
tween the three fields. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is placed on 
seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing capacity 
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for judgment making and for cogent argument in support thereof, as well 
as on articulate expression, both written and oral. Several of the Seminars 
involve considerable field work and group projects. 


3. The group seminars as well as individual courses bring together 
with the students lay fellows drawn from leaders in industry, finance, labor, 
public administration, the professions, and civic enterprises. This associa- 
tion of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs not 
only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through which 
the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may be 
brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the 
undergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 56-59.) 

For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
sult the Chairman of the Curriculum. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Proressor Harpy (of the Department of History) 
ProFEssoR Bickey (of the Department of Languages) 
ProFessor McKELvEy (of the Department of Political Science) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE RycKE (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with these 
countries. This major provides a suitable background for students inter- 
ested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin America. 
Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts 
for work taken under this curriculum, subject to established policies for 
graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the fol- 
lowing courses: Economics 101-102; History 109, 110, 112 and 127; 
Political Science 155 and 167; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected 
from the above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive ex- 
amination. Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen 
from Economics 140, 141; History 107-108; Political Science 156; and 
Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin 


American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4; Spanish 1-2S or 
1-2R, or equivalent courses. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of — 


inter-related departments as follows: J. SoctaL ScrENcES: Economics, His- 


tory, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and | 


Anthropology; II. Humanities: Art, English, Music, Speech and Foreign 
Languages (Classical Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian and 


Spanish) ; III. MatHematics aNnp NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, | 
Geology and Geography, Physics and Astronomy; IV. EpuCcATION AND 


PuysicaL Epucation; Library Instruction. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered ] to 99; upper division courses, 


100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 


year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent — 


upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unless 


the description of the course indicates that either half may be taken 


separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms 
of units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 


Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 


publication of the catalogue for 1948-49 will be announced in the class- _ 


schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening — 


of the semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are — 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 


semester, 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are 


enrolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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ART 


ProFEssor Younc, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS Mr. Swirt, /nstructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability 
and to develop an understanding and appreciaiton of the fine arts of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts 
education. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses 
in creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed 
to meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelli- 
gent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, 
those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who 
intend to study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
twenty-unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four- 
unit sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form 
the basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units 
shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser from 
courses offered by the departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psy- 
chology, Physical Education, and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence 
from Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not 
more than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 
69-70, 73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 
1, UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


___ A key to the understanding of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. 2 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


01-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION SWIFT 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of form, line and composition in pencil, char- 
coal, and ink; fundamental principles of perspective and pictorial composition. Art 51 
18 prerequisite to Art 52, (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semester. 
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55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COLOR PERKINS 


Principles of design, color, composition, lettering and layout, with practical problems 
in applied design and poster. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor, 
Art 55 is prerequisite to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 


Fundamental principles of drawing as applied to the living model. Open to be- 
ginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods), Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING SWIFT 


A practical course in color, composition, and the handling of brush, palette and 


canvas in painting the living model and still-life. Open to beginners, (2 two-hour lab- — 


oratory periods), Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER COLOR SWIFT 


A practical course in color, composition, and the use of brush, colors and paper 


in landscape painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either 


half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARDT | 


Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory — 


periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


THEORETICAL ART 


111. ANCIENT ART YOUNG — 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CHRISTIAN ART | YOUNG ~ 


The origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Rome to the 
end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


__ A study of the fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the great 
painters and sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools, 3 wnits, second semester. 
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121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH ART YOUNG 


The rise of realism in western Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries, followed 
by a consideration of the art of the Baroque period in Italy, Spain and the Low Coun- 
tries. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


The trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 17th 
century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France and 
England. 3 units, first semester. 

126. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 

A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from Colo- 
nial times to the present day. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49. 

133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART PERKINS 

A study of the trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emphasis 
in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 
138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 

The chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of the 


cultures which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with special 
emphasis on domestic architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49. 


140. ORIENTAL ART YOUNG 


A study of the historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in India, 
China and Japan, 3 units, second semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


153. COLOR AND DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PERKINS 


Basic drawing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the ele- 
mentary teaching credential. Open to sophmores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
semester, 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN PERKINS 
Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design; basic principles of ad- 


vertising layout. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour 
laboratory periods), 2 units per semester. 
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157. DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE 


An intensive course in planning and designing settings, costumes and lighting for 
the theatre; study of principal types of historic and contemporary production methods; 
preparation of a production book, and practice in model settings. Open to sophomores. 
Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by the instructor. 3 units. Not given in 
1948-49, 


161-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be 

taken separately, 2 units per semester. 

165-166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING SWIFT 


Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WATER COLOR SWIFT 


Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only 
to Art majors after consultation with departmental chairman. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


a 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 


Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper 
division courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods). Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SELLE*, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FIELD, Acting Chairman, Second Semester 
Mr. McMeEnmin, Instructor Mr. Pusatert, Instructor 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation 
for the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to 
its cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not 
less than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as 
indicated in the following options: 


IN GENERAL BioLocy: Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126, 212, 


and elective units; 
In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In ZooLocy: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major 
adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 
103, 104, 113; Philosophy 121; Physics 103; Psychology 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either (1) 
a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses in 
Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investigation 
and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


For information concerning predental, premedical and _prenursing 
programs, see page 55. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 


A course concerned with the fundamental facts of life as shown by the plants 
and animals, including the essentials of organic structure, physiology, and classification, 
and the relation of plants and animals to human welfare. The laboratory work requires 
study of selected types of animals and plants. This course or its equivalent required 
or majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing or physical 
education, (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 


—_—_—_— 


*On leave of absence, second semester, 1948-1949. 
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30. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY SELLE, MCMENAMIN 
A survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 

1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 

51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations, Intended 
for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 
51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


A study of human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by dis- 
section of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods). 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detailed 
study of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other 
forms. A knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lab- 
oratory periods), 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. LOWER PLANTS PUSATERI 


A survey of the green cryptogamic plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods), 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES MCMENAMIN 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of the 


various groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. SPERMATOPHYTES PUSATERI 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of the 
seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


105. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY PUSATERI 


A study of the physiological processes in the flowering plants. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods), 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with special 
reference to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. 
I 2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods), 4 units, second semester. Laboratorv 
ee: £2.00. 
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107. PARASITOLOGY SELLE 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infection 
and prevention. (2 lectures), 2 units, first semester. 


108. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special reference 
to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lec- 
tures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods), 4 units, first semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and animal 
tissues. (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$2.00, Not given in 1948-49. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


A study of the functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laboratory 
work consists chiefly of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 com- 
pleted or in progress, or permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 


periods). 5 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00, 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, the 
physiological effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age levels, 
and an introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance 
Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures). 2 units, second 
semester, 


116. GENETICS FIELD 


A study of principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man. (2 
lectures), 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


The study of the endocrine glands and their functions with special reference to 
teproductive physiology and the problems of growth and development. (2 lectures). 2 
units, first semester. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY PUSATERI 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice in 
microbiological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 
lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 


. 7 


127. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY SELLE 


Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in relation 
to their environment. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1948.49, 
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129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may 
be counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 


Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree 


of Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 
114, 116, 117. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the — 
secondary credential. With the approval of the instructor in charge, courses — 


numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit per 


semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


912. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


2 units, second semester. 


990. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF | 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY, Chairman 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MACDONALD ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAMBERT 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry automatically leads to full mem- 
bership in the A.C.A. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 


The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medicine 
or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and applied 
branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these professions. In 
addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and 
understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our 
present civilization. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chem- 
istry 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
Ill and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consul- 
tation with the major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of 
concentration: 


For Puysicat or INorcanic CuHEemistry: From Mathematics 102, 
103, 107; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 


For Orcanic CHEMISTRY or BIOCHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 
113, 114, 117; Physics 103. 


For InpustR1AL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, Physics 108, 
108L, 109, 109L and selected courses in Economics. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive exam- 
ination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in the 
individual case by the departmental chairman: (1) A written examination 
stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of Chem- 


istry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory inves- 
tigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, Mathe- 
matics through Calculus; Physics 1-2, 3, or equivalent: a reading knowledge 
of German. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, including 
laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: High 
school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods the first 
term; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term). 5 units per 
semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester*. 


15. GLASS BLOWING BRANTLEY 


Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods). 2 units. Not given in 1948-49, 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric 
analysis with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2, or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, second semester. Lab- 
oratory fee: $7.00*. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from 
the Alchemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to 


specialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory). 4 units, each 


semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS LAMBERT | 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, 
gases, water, and fuels. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour lab- 
oratory periods). 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MACDONALD © 
| 


Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications in | 


preparative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 three- 
hour laboratory periods). 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester.* 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY | 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21; Physics 1-2-3; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 lec 


tures and 1 three-hour laboratory period). 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $3.00 


per semester.* 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 


in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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109. ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE STAFF 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including the 
use of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the material 
resented in Courses 111, 113, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (1 
ecture, five hours of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00* 


110. ADVANCED LABORATORY II THE STAFF 


Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods). 
2 units. second semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Chem- 
istry including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: Physics 1-2-3 
or equivalent; Chemistry 21 and 103, (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester, 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY MACDONALD 


Lectures in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hormones, and 
other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures). 2 units, first 
semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 


Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 105 
or permission of instructor, (2 lectures). 2 units. Not given in 1948-49. 


116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An introductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the 
protective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103, Recommended: Chemis- 
try 111. 2 units, first semester, Not given in 1948-49. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be 
allowed toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 111 and above. With the approval of the in- 
structor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly 
qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to be 
arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: $7.50 per unit,* after the first unit. 


°A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in Chemistry; 
the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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204, THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY MACDONALD 


Lectures on applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of 
organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 
lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to the 
problems of chmistry and physics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 5, 101. (3 lectures). 3 units, 
first semester. 


207. CHEMISTRY OF MEDICAL COMPOUNDS MACDONALD 
Lectures and student reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship be- 


tween chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. 
(2 lectures). 2 units, second semester, 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a sys- 


tematic study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth and sixth groups of the periodic 
systems. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


2 units. 
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ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DuNN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR COONS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE RYCKE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEVERANCE 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and function. 
It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business 
and public economic policy, and which afford a background for careers in 
business administration, public service, teaching or research. The economics 
major also prepares students for graduate work in any of these fields. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in con- 
sultation with an adviser from the department. Twenty-four units shall be 
in courses offered in this department and must include the following: Eco- 
nomics 101, 102, 131, 132, and Mathematics 119. The remaining twelve 
units required for the major may be selected in consultation with the major 
adviser, from additional courses in Economics and courses from other de- 


partments. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
specified above, and supplementary study under the direction of the major 
adviser. A list of books which all majors in this department are expected 
to read prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from 
the chairman of the department early in the student’s course. 


Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4; Economics 5-6, or 
equivalents. 


See pages 60-61 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics and Latin American Affairs. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


5.6. ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


A study of accounting principles and practices. The subject is presented as a 
type of scientific method useful in analyzing and interpreting business and economic 
data, problems and conclusions expressed quantitatively. It is designed as a tool sub- 
ject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, or social service as well as to 
the major in economics. Emphasis is placed on the corporate form of business organi- 
zation; the fundamentals of cost accounting; the analysis and interpretation of ac- 
counting data; problems of valuation. Open to freshmen and sophomores, 3 units per sem- 
ester. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY* 


A study of the location of raw materials and their significance to trade and 
industry. Economic conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. Open 
to freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


—_—. 


*Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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10. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES DUNN 


A study of the distribution and use of the principal natural resources of the 
United States, and the organization and processes of such major industries as auto- 
mobile manufacture, coal mining, non-ferrous metals, oil, and steel. Lectures and 
1equired readings are supplemented by special studies and field trips in the Los An- 
geles industrial area. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, second semester, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE’ DE RYCKE 


A study of the principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and finan- 
cial organization. Particular attention is given to banking and currency conditions in 
the United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical bases for 
foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of foreign 
trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions, Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units per 
Semester, 


105. PUBLIC FINANCE SEVERANCE 


A study of the financial problems of government, including the theory and _prac- 
tice of taxation, the control of public expenditure, and the relationship of public fiscal 
policy to economic activity. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY SEVERANCE 


A study of the relationship between business and government, The role of goy- 
€rnment as a sponsor and regulator of economic activity is studied in relationship to 
problems of agriculture, transportation, and business monopolies. 3 units, second semester, 
3 units, second semester. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE DUNN 


A study of the organization and financial policies of business enterprise, with 
particular reference to the corporation as a business unit, and in relationship to gov- 
ernment and social government. Prerequisite: Economics 9-6, 101. 3 units, first semester. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES DUNN 


A study of the economic history of Europe, with special reference to the indus- 
trial revolution, the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution of the United 
States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part played by commerce, 
transportation, finance, labor and government. Open to sophomores, Either half may 
be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


131-132. ECONOMIC THEORY DUNN 


The first semester of the course is a consideration of the nature of economic or- 
ganization and economic science, and of the central problems of economics, It is its 
purpose to give the student a basic knowledge of fundamental economic principles 
which will enable him to deal analytically with the specific problems raised in other 
economics courses. Subject to permission of the department chairman, this course is 
open to upper division students who have had no previous work in Economics. The sec- 
ond semester offers a survey of more complex methods of economics anaylsis and extends 
to the consideration of the problems of dynamic theory. The course includes study of’ 
recent developments in economic analysis dealing with such problems as: the business 
cycle, imperfect markets, and economic planning. 3 units per semester, . 
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140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES DE RYCKE 


A survey of international economic policies in the modern period. The course 
traces the growth of those forces, economic, social, and political which relate to modern 
economic organization, and analyzes the various schools of international economic policy. 
2 units, second semester. 


141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY DUNN 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, 
socialism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within 
each. 2 units. Not given in 1948-49, 


146. TECHNIQUES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SEVERANCE 


Critical study of the bargaining strategy of unions and employers, with emphasis 
upon practical aspects of wage negotiation, strikes, lockouts, conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration, and grievance procedures, 2 units, second semester, 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS SEVERANCE 


A study of the problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, un- 
employment, child labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problems; pro- 
posed solutions for these problems offered by organized labor, employers and govern- 
ment. While some time is given to historical aspects, the main emphasis is on current 
problems, developments and proposals, 3 units per semester. 


149. LABOR LEGISLATION SEVERANCE 


A critical review of state and federal labor legislation, particularly with reference 
to laws affecting wages, hours, the supply of labor, and police power regulations of the 
several states. Analysis of legal rights and remedies available to employers and unions, 
including the boycott, picket, injunction. Specific analysis of legislation, including the 
Fair Labor Standards Acts, the National Labor Relations Act, the War Labor Disputes 
Act, as well as pending state and federal labor legislation. 2 units. Not given in 1948-49 


195-196. DIRECTED READING DUNN 
Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of addi- 
tional work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study. Courses 105, 106, 132 and 141 may be taken by graduate 
students for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the 
degree of Master of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 


A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the 
classical school to the present day. 3 units, first semester. 


217. MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
Special emphasis upon the American contribution. 3 units, second semester, 
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Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION 


Proressor Moore’, Chairman 
AssociATE Proressor KINNEY, Acting Chairman, first semester 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR® PROFESSOR TRIEB ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HODGDON 
Miss SmituiEes, Dean of Women Audio-Visual Coordinator: Mr. Butt 
By Special Appointment: Mrs, LEAFGREEN, Miss PRICER, Miss SnipER, Mrs. TAYLOR 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of California. The courses offered include those indicated by the State 
Department of Education as recommended or required for the various teach- 
ing credentials. Requirements for teaching credentials are stated on pages 


138-139. 


mayor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elemen- 


tary Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a | 


minimum of twenty-seven units shall be in Education 100 or 106, 101 or 117, 
110 or 142, 119, 134, 135-136, 162 and 198. The remaining units shall in- 
clude Art 153, a course in Music, a course in Physical Education, and other 
courses selected in consultation with the major adviser from additional 
work in Education or related subjects. : 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. In addi- 
tion, candidates for the elementary credential must give evidence of their 
proficiency in the statutory schoo] subjects. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1 
100. INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AND THE STUDY OF EDUCATION MOORE 


A course designed to help teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public educa- 
tion and to acquire a realistic overview of the nature and conditions of the work of the 
teacher. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational practice in 
a democratic society. 3 units, each semester. 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS CULLEY™ 


Identical with Mathematics 119. 3 units, each semester, 


1. On leave of absence, first semester, 1948-49. 
2. On leave of absence, second semester, 1948-49, 
* Of The Department of Mathematics. 
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106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


This course covers the history of education from classical times to the present, 
with special emphasis on education in the United States. 3 units, each semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 


A general course dealing with problems of learning, individual differences, mental 
development, and personality. 3 units, each semester. 


117. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY MOORE 


A study of the relationships between the school and the community, the economic 
and social backgrounds of school populations, current social trends and issues as they 
affect education, democratic ideology and the school, and education as a social function. 
3 units, each semester. 


118. PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION TAYLOR 


A study of the principles of teaching in the primary grades through assigned read- 
ing, and analysis of teaching problems, content, objectives, and organization of the mod- 
ern lower elementary school. 2 units, each semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


A study of elementary school organization with special emphasis on the basic princi- 
ples and techniques of curriculum development, 2 units, each semester. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION MOORE 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education. 2 units, each semester, 


122. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL HODCDON* 


Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools, 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LAURIDSEN * * 
Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school reper- 


tory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Music 120 or equivalent completed or in course; 
candidacy for a state teaching credential. 4 units, first semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LAURIDSEN* * 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school reper- 
tory. Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential 3; Mu- 
sic I1]-12; membership in an ensemble, 2 units, second semester. 


130. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION _‘TRIEB* AND HODGDON* 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, 
with observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 


for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: 
$20.00. 


_ 


* Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Music. 
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134. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
A presentation of the curricular, classroom organization and teaching procedures 


in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent periods of observation 
related to class discussion. 5 units, each semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY AND LEAFGREEN 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 


seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $20.00 per semester. 


142. CHILD. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT KINNEY 


A study of the mental and physical growth and development of the school child. 
3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS SMITHIES 


This course deals with the philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in 
the secondary school. Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding 
of human relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with 
emphasis upon the directive and the non-directive procedures, are introduced. Enrollment 
limited. 3 units, first semester. 


145. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Identical with Psychology 145. 2 units, first semester. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION MOORE 


A consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence trends, 
and of resultant ideas and practices now current, with emphasis on the junior college. 
2 units, second semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION BUTT 


A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual educa- 
tion and ways of using audio-visual materials. A study of sources, the use of catalogs 
in the selection of materials and the needs for new materials. Training in the use of 
audio-visual projection and recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Special 
fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DIRECTED STUDY THE STAFF 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to prac- 
tice teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite period 
scheduled. 2 or 3 units, per semester. | 


198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART PRIGER 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite, Art 
153. 2 units, each semester. 


199. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND LANGUAGE LEAFGREEN 


Methods in teaching social studies and language in the elementary school, includ- 
ing lesson planning and review of subject matter. 2 units, each semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the Gneral Secondary Creden- 
tial for Courses 101, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 124, 142, 144, 145. 160 and 
195-196. In addition, Course 119 may be credited toward the advanced 
degree and Course 162 toward the credential. With consent of the instructor 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


BUS. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SNIDER 
A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite 
assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollment subject to ap- 


proval of instructor. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 3 units, 
each semester. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
KINNEY, MOORE AND SNIDER 


Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including inci- 
dental study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 
students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. 
Special fee: $20.00. 


212. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KINNEY AND STAFF 


Independent reading, investigation, or field studies, with conference on special prob- 
lems at the elementary level. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only, 
2 or 4 units, each semester. 


214. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION MOORE AND STAFF 
Independent reading, investigation and field studies in the fields of curriculum and 
organization of Secondary Education, and community backgrounds of Education, and 


Educational Sociology. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2 or 
4 units each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH 


ProFessor Kurtz, Chairman 
PROFESSOR HOUSTON ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLIVER 
Miss THompson, [nstructor 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. RicHarps, Mr. RITTER 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training in 
the use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical and 
artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of English and 
American literature, its important types and periods, and its cultural rela- 
tionships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literature; 
(3) specific preparation for teachers of English; (4) a fundamental cul- 
tural background for subsequent preparation or experience in various voca- 
tions and professions, as Journalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the 
Law, the Ministry, and such other professions as might profit from a gen- 
eral training in this field. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which at 
least twenty-four shall be from this department. English 101B, 130, 139, _ 
145, and either 151A, 151B, or 153 are required. In addition, each major 
shall select at least twelve units from English 124, 128, 129, 132, 135, 136, | 
137, 144, 155, 167, 168. Courses selected shall contribute to a coherent 
paitern of study of both men and periods. The remaining units shall be 
chosen in consultation with the major adviser from related fields of study. 


Twenty-four units in English, including Courses 130, 139, 145 and | 
either 151A, 151B, or 153, together with courses selected by the individual 
student in consultation with the major adviser, will form the basis of the | 
comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION RICHARDS, THOMPSON 


Required course for those win have not been exempted through a proficiency 
test at the beginning of the freshman year. 2 units per semester. 
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51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the de- 
partment. 3 units per semester. 


61-62. JOURNALISM RITTER 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Either half 
may be taken separately. This course cannot be offered as a prerequisite for upper 
division courses. 2 units per semester, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Courses 1-2 and either Course 51, 52, Human- 
ities 1, or History of Civilization 1. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The Theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. 

B—Expository writing. (Required of majors. Offered second semester). 
C—Argumentation. (See Speech 121). 

D—The informal essay. 

E—Critical writing. 

F—Short story writing. 

G—Versification. 


One of the types is offered each semester. 2 units. 


110. ENGLISH GRAMMAR OLIVER 


A survey based on historical principles. Intended primarily for teachers of Eng-. 
lish. 2 units, first semester. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER KURTZ 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales and 
in Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA KURTZ 


From the beginnings in miracles, moralities and interludes, with emphasis on the 
Elizabethan epoch, exclusive of Shakespeare. 2 units, first semester. 


129. ELIZABETHAN PROSE AND POETRY KURTZ 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance, with chief 
attention to Spenser. 2 units. Not given in 1948-49, 
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130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and 
social background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


132. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 


Intensive study of two plays. 2 units. Not given in 1948-49. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CROISSANT 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry 
and prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY KURTZ 
The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers 

of the period. 3 units, second semester. 

137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD OLIVER 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; other 
writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, second semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
3 units, second semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD OLIVER 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 
units, first semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE KURTZ 


A general survey of American literature to 1890, with a detailed study of important 
writers. 3 units, first semester. 


151A-151B. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attention to 
modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Either half may be taken separately. 
3 units per semester. 


153. MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISSANT | 
A study of the main novelists and currents of the 20th century. 3 units, second | 

semester. 

155. LITERARY CRITICISM OLIVER — 


A study of the principles of literary criticism, particularly as applied to the analysis — 


of poetry. 2 units, second semester. 
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161-162. ADVANCED JOURNALISM 


Practical studies in journalism. Open to sophomores. This course not acceptable 
as credit toward a major in English. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. Either 
half may be taken separately, 3 units per semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division courses 
above 110, except 161-162, may be credited as graduate work toward either 
the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. Course 
110 also may be credited toward the General Secondary Credential. With 


the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


211-212. sEMINAR THE STAFF 


Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester, 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY 


Mr. WHITE, Instructor 
Chairman 


Three objectives are sought by the curriculum in Geology: (1) to pre- 
sent the natural background to philosophy, history and economics; (2) to 
give the college student some immediate contact with the methods and ideals 
of science; and (3) to provide the requisite training in the upper division 
for advanced work leading to the graduate schools or to professional work 
involving geologic data and methods. 


Major: ‘Thirty-six units from upper division courses distributed as 
follows: twenty units in this department including Geology 115, 117, 122, 
123, 124, 132 and two units from Geology 125, 126, 129 or 130; the re- 
maining sixteen units shall be selected in consultation with the major ad- 
viser from additional courses in Geology, Chemistry 105-106, Physics 105- 
106, Mathematics 102, Biology 101, 103, 106, 116, or equivalents. 


The major in geology offers three broad fields of emphasis: (1) Gen- 


eral Geology, (2) Paleontology and (3) Geophysics. The interest of the © 


student in one of these fields will guide in the selection of the above upper 
division courses. 


The comprehensive examination for majors in this department will be 


a written examination based on Courses 3, 30, 115, 117, 122, 123, 124 and 


132. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 3, 30; Chemistry 1-2 or equivalent; | 
Physics 1-2-3, or equivalent, (Physics 3 may be taken in the junior year); 


Mathematics 3-4 or equivalent. 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to in-— 


clude Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6, and German 5-6 in their under-— 


graduate program. A reading knowledge of German and French, Russian | 


or Spanish is generally required for advanced degrees at most graduate 
schools. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3. MINERALOGY WHITE 


Principles of crystallography and mineralogy; determining minerals by their physi- | 
cal properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 


tory periods). 4 units, second semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY WHITE 


A consideration of the natural agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it. 
and the geologic history of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or 


field trip). 4 units, each semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses 


113. GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 


Structure and geologic history of the region west of the Great Plains, with special 
emphasis on California. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Origin and evolution of landscape features as produced by the agencies at work on 
the earth’s surface. (2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49. 


115. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 


A study of the geological history of the earth based on the succession of plants and 
animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or 
field trips). 4 units, second semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


117. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial 
minerals, metalliferous deposits, and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 3. (3 lec- 
tures), 3 units. Not given in 1948-49, 


121. STRATIGRAPHY 


A study of sedimentary rock strata, with emphasis on the stratigraphy of California. 
(2 lectures), 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY WHITE 


A systematic study of morphology and geologic history of the common groups of in- 
vertebrate fossils. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.06, 


123. PETROLOGY WHITE 
A study of the origin and occurrence of the more important rocks, with training in 
sight identification and an introduction to the use of the petrographic microscope. Pre- 


requisite: Geology 3 (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods). 4 units, first sem- 
ester, Laboratory fee: $4.00. 


124. FIELD GEOLOGY WHITE 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of geologic mapping, Detailed 
mapping of local areas and the preparation of records. Use of aerial photographs and 
the plane table in field mapping. (2 lectures or 2 three-hour laboratory periods). 2 
units, first semester. 


125. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY WHITE 


Individual investigation of a limited geological problem in the field. (2 three-hour 
laboratory preiods). 2 units, second semester. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 


126. sTRUCTURAL GEOLOGY WHITE 


A study of the spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. (2 lectures). 2 
units, second semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS WHITE 
Limited to seniors. Individual investigation by qualified students. 2 units per semes- 

ter, 

132. SENIOR SEMINAR WHITE 


A review of the most important recent literature in Geology. Required of Seniors. 


I unit, second semester. 
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HISTORY 


* ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DUMKE, Chairman 
Proressor Harpy, Acting Chairman 
PROFESSOR CLELAND Visiting Proressor Mox 


By Special Appointment: Mr. FINDLEY 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for — 


the understanding of social organization in the present and the past. Sound 


knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of judgments 


on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this 
department provide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the 


professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 


units shall be from this department, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 


105, 106 which are required for the comprehensive examination. The re- 
maining sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the major > 
adviser, from Political Science 155; Art 111, 115; Economics 105, 
106; Geology 115-116; Philosophy 101-102, 121; and approved courses” 


from other departments. A list of books which all majors in this depart: | 
ment are expected to read prior to the comprehensive examination should 


| 


be obtained from the chairman of the department early in the student's” 


course. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Social Science 1-2, 3-4. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are refer 
to the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 61. 


All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California 
are required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a 
course in American History and one in the provisions and principles of 
the United States Constitution. This requirement is satisfied through Social 


| 
| 


Science 2 and 3. Students registered prior to September 1946 who com- 


pleted History-Political Science 1 may fulfill the remainder of this require: 


ment through either Social Science 2 or History 105; those who completed 
History-Political Science 2 may satisfy this requirement through History 


115; those who have completed neither History-Political Science 1 nor 2, 


or equivalents, may take either (1) Social Science 2 and 3, or (2) History 


105-106; or (3) Political Science 152 and either History 105 or 106. 


*On leave of absence for the year 1948-49. 


| 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Social Science 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY DUMKE 
A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. Open to 

sophomores. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1948-49, 

102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES DUMKE 
This course deals with the transformation of European life from the fourth to 

the fifteenth centuries. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 

1948-49, 

103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 
A study of modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 3 

units, first semester. 

104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


A study of modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. 3 units, second semester. 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 
A study of the political history of the United States from its colonial origin 

through the Civil War. 3 units, first semester. 

106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


A study of the political history of the United States from 1865 to the present 
time. 3 units, second semester. 


107. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND CALIFORNIA CLELAND 


2 units, first semester. 


109. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New 
World, their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and eco- 
nomic development. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


110. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


2 units, second semester. 


lll. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 


A study of the Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the 
United States and the Far East. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49, 
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112. WISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49. 
114. AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE 


Background and survey of the war; postwar planning. 3 units. Not given in 
1948-49, 


115. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLELAND 
A study of the development of England and the British Empire with special 


reference to the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
and culture of the United etates and modern civilization. 2 units, first semester. 


117-118. HISTORY OF CHINA MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest 
times to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the 
Chinese people. 3 units per semester. 


119-120. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 


THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK © 


A study of the contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural | 


infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per semester. 


123. HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA “MOK 


__A study of the history and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial 
policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


124. THE POSTWAR FAR EAST MOK > 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history and current problems. 3 


units, second semester. 


125. CULTURAL HISTORY OF EAST ASIA MOK 

A survey of East Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their de- 
velopment in China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. 3 units, 
first semester. 


127. GEOGRAFICA ECONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA HARDY 


A description of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. 
This course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. 2 units, first 
semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING ' THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
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Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper 
division courses in this department. 


911-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY HARDY 
Supervised individual research in American history. 2 units per semester. 


913-214. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKE 


Supervised individual research in late medieval and modern European history. 
2 units per semester. Not given in 1948-49. 


916. SEMINAR IN DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CULTURE CLELAND 
2 units, second semester. 


990. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments 
indicated by course descriptions. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


1-2. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at each 
historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political, and psychological develop- 
ments; and his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year 
covers the period from Classical Greece to 1870. The second semester of the course in- 
cludes the study of the United States Constitution and meets the California State require- 
ments in this subject. Required of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 
6 units per semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


HUMANITIES 
1-2. THE HUMANITIES THE STAFF 


The historical approach to the study of literature, art and music, with emphasis 
on understanding and appreciating the characteristics and interrelationships of these 
humanities in various world epochs as a part of man’s cultural heritage. 5 units per 
semester. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. FRESHMAN SOCIAL SCIENCE: HISTORY OF SOCIAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL INSTITUTIONS THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at 
each historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political and psychological de- 
velopments. The work of the freshman year covers the period from Classical Greece to 
1870. Social Science 2 includes the study of the United States Constitution and meets 


the California State requirement in this subject. 4 units per semester. Not given in 
1948-49, 


3-4, SOPHOMORE SOCIAL SCIENCE: PROBLEMS AND 
RESOURCES OF A MODERN WORLD THE STAFF 


Continuation of the course begun in the freshman year, covering the period from 
1870 to the present. Social Science 3 includes study of United States History and 
completes the California State requirements in this field. 4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
some of the major current political—economic problems of interest to administrators 
both in public life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, 
labor and government will be invited to participate in the seminar discussions with mem- 
bers of the Social cience faculty and the studnets enrolled. Open to qualified upper di- 
vision and graduate students. 3 units, second semster. 
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LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reason- 
able mastery of the written and spoken language. 


Group Major: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division 
courses of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen 
for the group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses out- 
side the department as may be advised in each individual case by the group 
committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. 
The minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper 
division courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; 
the remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the 
department as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will 
be required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 125, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 125, 195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 
In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 
103 to 196, inclusive 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BICKLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE 
Mr. Butt, Instructor Mr, SERRANO, Instructor 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


]-2R. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for 
French IR without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-25. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH PIFE 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-tech- 
nical fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and 
composition. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students 
entering with 3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units 
per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lec 
tures in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE THROUGH THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIFE 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 
France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 
Reformation; the age of Classicism; philosophers, scientists, encyclopedists and artists 
of the eighteenth century. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester. 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE 


Victor Hugo and the age of Romanticism; Balzac and the age of realism; literary 
tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine arts of modern France. Prerequisite: 
French 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1984-49, 


125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES FIFE 


| French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French. Re- 
quired of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major. Pre- 
requisite: French 101-102. 3 units, one semester, Not given in 1948-49, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing others offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach) TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, 
conversation. No credit for German IR without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAYLOR 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, con- 
versation. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students enter- 
ing with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take German 
4, 4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 
3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


_ Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest 
times to the present. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1948-49, 
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105-106. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the 
origin and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units 
per semester. Not given in 1948-49. 

107-108. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 


Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; 
study of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1948-49, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 
Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


12. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN FIFE 


Designed for musicians and radio artists. Does not fulfill college language require- 
ment. No prerequisite. 2 units, second semester. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) DAY” 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. 4 units per semester. 
No credit for Russian 1R without Russian 2R. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN (READING APPROACH) DAY* 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non- 
technical fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammer and compo- 
sition, Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 3 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION 


101-102. ADVANCED RUSSIAN 


A course especially recommended for students considering diplomatic service. Pre- 
requisite: Russian 3-4 or equivalent. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Prerequisite: Russian 3-4 or equivalent. 3 units per semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 
Spanish 1R without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 


“Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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1-25. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (READING APPROACH) THE STAFF 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Span- 
ish in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school 
Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expected to 
take Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


3-45. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (SPEAKING APPROACH) BICKLEY 


A continuation of Spanish 1-25. Conversation based on life situations and Spanish 
and Spanish-American culture and civilization. Introduction to formal grammar; com- 
position. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2S or equivalent. 4 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH BUTT 
Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lec- 

tures in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 

103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE SERRANO 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization 
as reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, 
and drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 
3 units per semester. 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN SERRANO 


A study of the literary movements of the nineteenth century and the literary 
tendencies of the twentieth through the works of representative Spanish authors; the 
fine arts in modern Spanish. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1948-49, 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works from 
the time of the Conquest through the first three decades of the twentieth century. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1948-49. 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES BICKLEY 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Spanish. 
Required of candidates for the secondary credential offering Spanish as a major. Pre- 
requisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCutoy, Instructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their 
undergraduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary 
credential (see pages 138-139) with the exception of practice teaching. 

1. USE OF THE LIBRARY McCLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of 
library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of 
classification; the making of bibliographies. 2 wnits, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


*PROFESSOR ALEXANDER, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY, Acting Chairman 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JOHNSON By Special Appointment: Mr. Porces 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary 
mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) 
to give preparation to those students who look toward professional mathe- 
matics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, or 
in industrial applications. 


MAjoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, 
twenty-one units must be in Mathematics, and shall include courses 101, | 
102, 103, 107, 108, 199 and either 105 or 106. In general, the remainder | 


of the major work should be taken outside the field of mathematics in 
accordance with programs planned in individual cases by consultation 
with the major adviser. 


*On leave of absence for the year 1948-49. 
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A major in this department also requires, as a comprehensive exam- 
ination, the completion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral 
and written reports. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-119, in- 
clusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE STAFF 


A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unprepared 
to enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who have a 
good background of high school mathematics. 3 units, first semester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY THE STAFF 


The study of trigonometric equations and identities, with applications involving 
the use of logarithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry and Course 1, 
or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 


A course designed to prepare students for the major in mathematics, or for those 
who wish a eomprehensive survey of the fundamentals of college algebra, trigonometry, 
analytical geometry and the calculus, Prerequisite: A minimum of two years of high 
school mathematics. 5 units, first semester. 


4. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 


A continuation of Course 3. Prerequisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester, 


Do. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


The usual course in the elements of the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, 
or equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: Course 5 or equivalent, 3 units, second 
semester, Not given in 1948-49, 


11. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE 


A mathematical study of interest, discount, annuities, amortization, depreciation, 
valuation of bonds, and life insurance. Prerequisite: One and one-half years. of high 
Scheol algebra. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. cALcULUS II JOHNSON 


Integral calculus and certain topics in advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 5. 
3 units, each semester. 
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102. CALCULUS III JOHNSON 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 101. 3 units, second semester. 


103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS PORGES 


A study of ordinary and partial differential equations, with applications to prob- 
lems in geometry, physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 5 units, 
each semester. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS JOHNSON — 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to 
mathematical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, second semester. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES JOHNSON 


Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 
to conformal mapping and to the evaluation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 
and 101. 3 units, first semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS PORGES 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numeri- 
cal and algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. 
Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three, and N dimensions; 
transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 101. 3 units, first semester. 


109. COLLEGE GEOMETRY JOHNSON | 


The Geometry of the triangle, circle, tetrahedron and sphere by synthetic methods | 
and related topics. This course is especially recommended for prospective high school | 


teachers. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, second semester. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon their | 
logical and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 108. 3 units, second semester. 


Not given in 1948-49, 


117. PROBABILITY: LEAST SQUARES JOHNSON 


The mathematical basis for probability; the principle of least squares with applica- 


tions; curve fitting; the normal, binominal, and Poisson distributions; tests of sig-— 


nificance. Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


119. STATISTICS CULLEY | 


Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, variation, the normal curve, _ 
significance of differences and linear correlation. Basic Course for students in Educa- | 
tion, Economics, Physical Education, Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. — 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF. 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. | 


2 units, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


Howarp S. Swan, Chairman 
Associate Professor of Church Music and Teacher of Voice 


Water E. Hartiey, James G. Warren Professor 
of Organ and Theory 
Doris BERcH, Teacher of Voice 
BLANCHE BROCKLEBANK, Teacher of Piano 
Resecca W. Hatuaway, Teacher of Cello 
Cora Burt Laursen, Instructor in Music 
FREDERICK Marvin, Teacher of Piano 
Fert Rotu, Special Lecturer and Teacher of 
Violin and Chamber Music Ensemble 
Incram P, WALTERS, Assistant Professor of 
Instrumental Music 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the ap- 
preciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The 
curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual in- 
struction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other instru- 
ments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organiza- 
tions. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential part of 
the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department and shall include 
Music 100, 101, 111-112 (Note exceptions below for Music majors who 
also are candidates for the General Elementary Credential). The remaining 
twelve units shall be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
the following groups: 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 102, 103, 
104, 135, 135L, two units of ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: 
Music 134, 205-206, 117, 2 units of upper division applied music, 
upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Literature or 
Languages. 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music Eiel ole oOneheS 
or 116; a minimum of three units of upper division applied 
music in recital field, a minimum of two units of upper division 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 115-116, other up- 
per division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, 
Languages. 


(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 117, 
131, 132, 232, two units of upper division applied music, two 
units of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 
115, 116, 134, other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 
Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 
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(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: 
Music 117, 134, 135, 136, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division | 
applied music, two units of upper division ensemble music. — 
RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 115, 116, 131, upper division courses _ 
in Music, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


(E) WITH EMPHASIS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FOR GENERAL ELE- | 
MENTARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, in- | 
cluding Music 111-112, 117, 121, 122, 132, 134, two units of 
upper division ensemble music, one unit of upper division piano, — 
one unit of upper division voice; Education 123 and other courses 
in Education as listed on page 139. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
required courses specified under each of the above options. Under options | 
A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability | 
through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger or 
cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or (C) training | 
and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) training and present-_ 
ing in concert an instrumental group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13 and an elementary know- | 
ledge of piano. | 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- | 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for | 
a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is re- 
quired also for this credential, including Education 206. For further in- 
formation, see pages 138-139. A statement of music courses to be com- 
pleted by candidates for this credential may be secured from the Director 
of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


| 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES | 
11-12. HARMONY LAURIDSEN- 


Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music, 2 units per semester. | 
| 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY LAURIDSEN 
Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. Pre- 
requisite: Music 11-12. 2 units, first semester. =. | 


! 


| 


| 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS LAURIDSEN 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions and enharmonics. Prerequisite: Music 11, 
12, and 13. 2 units, second semester. 


101. FORM ANALYSIS LAURIDSEN 


Structural analysis from simple song forms through sonata. Prerequisite: Music 
11, 12, 13, and 100. 2 units, first semester. 


102. COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song writing. Prerequisite: 
Music 100. 2 units, second semester. 


103. ADVANCED COMPOSITION HARTLEY 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prerequisite: Music 102. 
2 units, first semester. 


104. COUNTERPOINT HARTLEY 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices, 2 units, second semester. 


106. MODERN HARMONY STAFF 
Contemporary harmonic theory approaches and devices. 2 units, second semester. 


111-112. HISTORY AND APPRECIATION HARTLEY 

Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnings of 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 


115. CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 
Their development and relationship in the period since 1900. 2 units, first semester. 


116. AMERICAN MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 


Influences affecting the growth of American characteristics in Music. 2 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


117. INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 

Interpretation of music in theory and performance; its bases in experience and 
musical structure. Practical applications and demonstration. Prerequisite: Music 13 
and 100 or equivalents. 2 units, first semester. 


120. SOLFEGGE LAURIDSEN 

Elementary Theory and Music Reading. This course or equivalent is required of 
all non-music majors who are candidates for General Elementary Teaching Credential. 
Enrollment is limited to students who are candidates for this credential. 2 units each 
semester. 


121. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION WALTERS 
Scale Structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 
tones from printed scores and in scoring melodies heard. 2 units, first semester. 


122. ADVANCED SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION LAURIDSEN 
Intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from the 

printed score and in scoring tones heard. Work in 2 and 3 parts, secondary sevenths 

and modulations. Prerequisite: Music 121 or equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 
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123. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY LAURIDSEN 


Identical with Education 123. Students who wish credit for this course toward 
teaching credentials should register under Education. 4 units, first semester. 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY LAURIDSEN 


Identical with Education 124. Students who wish credit for this course toward teach- 
ing credentials should register under Education. 2 units, second semester. 


131. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at desig- 
nated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 3 wnits, first semester. 


132. CHORAL CONDUCTING SWAN 
Principles and problems; choir organization. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING WALTERS 


Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in their practi- 
cal application. 2 units, second semester. 


135. ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of sccring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units, first semester. 


135L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 135 
or in progress. 1 unit, first semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13, 100 and 135, 2 units, first semester. 


136L. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 136 
or in progress. I unit, first semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per 


semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students 


and to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved 
by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate 
students may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Creden- 


tial for Music 111, 112, 115, 116, 117, 135, 136 and courses, um Applied | 
Music numbered above 200. Music 115, 116, 117, 135, 136 are accepted 


as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


205-206. COMPOSITION SEMINAR HARTLEY. 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; | 
advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 103, or approved equivalent. Either half 


may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 
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911-212. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR HARTLEY AND STAFF 


! The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; na- 
tional music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Music 111-112. Either half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


217. INTERPRETATION HARTLEY 


Study in musical Esthetic and Criticism, related to music in performance. Com- 
parisons discussed. Styles and period. Prerequisite: Graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


932. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics of a minis- 
try of music; administration of a graded choir program. Discussion and evaluation of 
various individual practices and problems. Prerequisite: Music LIP IZF ISAS senor 
equivalents established by examination. 2 units, either semester. 


933-234. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and special in 
theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, relationships. 
Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 131, 132 or equivalents estab- 
lished by examination. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Not 
given in 1948-49. 


9900. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in 
the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of 
credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but 
not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen to- 
ward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be valid 
unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in theoretical 


music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division 
or upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the 
Department or the Registrar. These are eraded on musicianship of per- 
formance as much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or 
studies will be accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 
These tests must be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which 
credit is desired. 
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APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of 
fees as listed below. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


(For rules governingn credit in applied music, see page 105. 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO MARVIN, BROCKLEBANK 
D0; 51, 52,13, 04. (ORGAN HARTLEY 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VOICE SWAN, BERGH 
TOE STILE TZ: 943, To. VIOLIN ROTH 
195. (Ose Los) CELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
87-88. VOCAL ENSEMBLES SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA WALTERS 
93-94. BAND WALTERS 


97-98. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE ROTH 
(2 units per semester) . 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, p1ANo; 150-154, orcAN; 160-164, voice; 170-174, 
VIOLIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE 
cLUBS; 187-188, VOCAL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND; 
197-198, CHAMBER MUSIC. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, orGAN; 260-264, voice; 270-274, 
VIOLIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280- 284A, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 
One half-hour. lesson, ‘weekly../ 00 $60.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

One hour daily (five days per week)... 00... eee 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ | 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ...............2:2:cesceceeeeeeeeeeees 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) -...............-.c-cecc2ceccseeseeeeo-e 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment.... 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student with the payment of his college 
tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who wish time beyond this 
minimum, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Proressor GLoYN, Chairman 


PROFESSOR FITCH ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
Dr. LAKE, Lecturer By Special Appointment: Dr. SWEET 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 
and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which 
ought to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, beauty 
and goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understanding 
of the whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philosophy 
and religion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the comple- 
tion of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are 
to be chosen from Religion 1-22 inclusive. The other two units are incorpor- 
ated in the social science requirement of the first two years. Students com- 
pleting requirements effective prior to 1946-47 will take any one course from 
Religion 1-22 inclusive, and the remainder of the requirement from any other 
courses in Philosophy or Religion or from Music 131. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, 
of which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, in- 
cluding Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve 
units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. 

The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 
121, together with other courses from this department as included in indi- 
vidual programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 
pni2, 25. 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, 
twenty-four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philos- 
ophy 101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 101 
and courses selected from other departments in consultation with the 
major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Litera- 
ture of the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


l. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the 
philosophic method. 3 units, first semester. 


12. ETHICS GLOYN 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 
and goals. 3 units, second semester. 


25. LOGIC GLOYN 
A study of the rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic— 


the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY | GLOYN 

A survey of European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th cen- 
tury, showing the development of European thought through the work of the principal 
philosophers. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELICION GLOYN 


A critical study of the basic concepts and claims of the religious attitude. Par- 
ticular study of current philosophies of religion. 3 units. Not given in 1948-49, 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND GLOYN 

A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, eco- 
nomics, politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of 
these fields. 3 units, second semester, 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY moK* 


A study of the more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian phil- 
osophies which have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 
A presentation and analysis of the outstanding developments of American phil- 

osophic thought in the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 

147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY GLOYN 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy 
of history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequi- 
site: Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special 
attention to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible 
for our day. 4 units, each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testament is 
studied for one semester; the New Testament, for one semester. Hither half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester 
and of the New Testament for one semester. Either course may be taken separately. 
4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


122. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION NOBLE 


A study of religious faith, belief, experience and practices in terms of psychological 
understanding. 3 units, first semester. 


128. THE WORLD'S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 
The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present expres- 

sions. 3 or 4 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 

153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES NOBLE 
A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 

church in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, Not given in 1948-49, 

154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 
The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 

by Christian groups to current social problems. 3 or 4 units, second semester. 

155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 
A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and 

social movements. 3 units, first semester. 

158. METHODS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SWEET 


A study of general methods and of specific techniques in Christian Education, in- 
cluding the use of suitable methods with children, youth and adults. 2 units, second 
semester, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Pre- 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR TRIEB, Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HODGDON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mr. Dennis, Instructor Miss MEssLeEr, /nstructor Mrs. WHITE, Jnstructor 
Mr. JorDAN, Instructor Mr. Burke, /nsrtuctor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) 
to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a variety 
of physical education activities in the required and elective service courses: 
(2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competition in the 
voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports programs; (3) to 
provide professional training for students seeking to qualify themselves for 
positions in public school teaching in health and physical education or in 
school and municipal recreation leadership; (4) to provide opportunities 
for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, techniques and prin- 
ciples which enable them to serve their communities as leaders of young 
people. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than 
twenty-four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. 
The remainder, including Biology 113, shall be selected in consultation 
with the major adviser from course offerings of the Department of Physical 
Education and from related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be 24 units from 
courses as follows: 


(1) Men: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 113-114, 129, 130, 131. 
(2) Women: 102, 103-104, 106, 108, 109, 110, 120, 121, 129, 130, 131. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, IL-2L, 51, 51L; Psychology 
1; Physical Education A-B, 51-54, 60, 62 or equivalent, and 70. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are 
required to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses out- 
lined above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 119, 128, 
162, and must obtain the American Red Cross Water Safety Certificate. For 
further information concerning this credential and the General Secondary 
Credential, see pages 138-139. 
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GENERAL COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly 
throughout the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills 
and basic swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in 
individual, dual or team activities. All students are required to pass a 
swimming test for graduation. 


A-B. BASIC SKILLS AND BASIC SWIMMING THE STAFF 


Required of all first-year students and of sophomore transfers who do not satisfy 
the minimum proficiency standards. I unit, each semester. . 


1-10. AQUATIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 
11-20. GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. I unit, each semester. 
21-30. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 
31-40. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 
41-50. TEAM SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 

60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE DENNIS, HODGDON 
2 units, each semester. 

62. FIRST AID BURKE, MESSLER 


Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Lower Division 


51. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE A THE STAFF 
1 unit, first semester. 


52. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE B THE STAFF 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 51. 1 unit, second semester. 


53. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE C , THE STAFF 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 52. I unit, first semester. 


54. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, CYCLE D THE STAFF 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 53. 1 unit, second semester. 


70. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Psychology 1. 2 units, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


102. COMMUNITY RECREATION DENNIS 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units, 
second semester, 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLER 


2 units per semester. 


105. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 51-54. 5 units, first semester. 


106. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH TRIEB 


Prerequisite: Education 105. 2 units, second semester. 


107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL HODGDON 


Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit for this course toward a 
general elementary teaching credential are advised to register under Education. 3 units, 
each semester. 


108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY TRIEB 


The study of joint and muscle action with special reference to the prevention and 
correction of physical defects. Prerequisites: Biology 51, 51L, 113. 3 units, first semester. 


109. HEALTH INSTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL HODGDON 


A presentation of basic hygiene materials with their adaptation for health instruc- 
tion at the secondary level. 3 units, first semester. 


110. scHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 


The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Prerequisite: Physical Education 109. 3 units, second se- 
mester. 


112. SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS HODGDON 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for different 
grade lvels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, each semester. 


113-114. METHODS IN COACHING DENNIS 


_ Methods in coaching and organizing athletics, with practice in coaching and officiat- 
Ing. 3 units per semester. 
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120. CHOREOGRAPHY AND PHILOSOPHY OF DANCE WHITE 


History of dance. Philosophy of contemporary dance; its purpose, exponents, and 
achievements. Prerequisite: Beginning Modern Dance. 3 units, first semester. 


121. ANALYSIS OF DANCE FORMS WHITE 


Adaptation to the secondary teaching level of modern dance, folk and pre-classic 
dance forms. To be taken concurrently with Physical Education 120. Prerequisite: Be- 
ginning Modern Dance; folk dance. 2 units, first semester. 


129. REMEDIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting remedial physical ed- 
ucation programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 108 com- 
pleted or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 


An historical approach to the comparative study of physical education principles 
and practices as reflected in contemporary programs. 2 units, first semester. 


131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BURKE 


The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the sec- 
ondary level. 3 units, second semester. 


140. DANCE WORKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION WHITE 


Directed group and individual choreography with performance the object. Pre- 
requisite: Beginning Modern Dance with a grade of B and/or permission of the instruc- 


tor. 1 unit, each semester. 


150. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE BURKE 


The physiology of the dynamic human organism, with emphasis on training, fitness, 
endurance, efficiency and fatigue. Prerequisite: Biology 113; Education 105. 2 units, 


second semester. 


191. PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AND RECREATION TRIEB 


Special problems based on field observations, or related to practice teaching. Pre-— 


requisite: Senior staiding with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior stand- 


ing with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 


Master of Arts for courses 106, 108, 110, 120, 129, 130, 150, 191, 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Research methodology; survey of research in physical education; specific problems 
for investigation and report. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Credit to be arrunged, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE TRIEB 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor BottMan, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OMER 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to 
meet the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the out- 
standing principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic con- 
cepts of astronomy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in 
physics which provides preparation for advanced work in physics and engi- 
neering. The course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of 
medicine and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to that 
profession. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
plished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who 
intend to continue their studies after graduation. 


mayor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Phys- 
ics 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113-114, Mathematics 102, 103, 105, 
or 106. 


The comprehensive examination in this department takes the form of 
a special investigation, with written reports, in the field of physics. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, incluswe, and Mathematics — 


through Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the | 


College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY OMER | 


A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special empha- | 
sis on the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures | 


and 1 two-hour group laboratory period). 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 30, 
Physics 30, 51-52 and 61-62. Trigonometry is prerequisite to Physics 1. 


l. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of particles, 
elasticity, hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three semester 
course in physics designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineer- 
ing. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period). 3 units, 
second semester. 


' 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. To be 
taken with Physics 1. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, second semester. 


2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 
A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, 


and sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour proble mperiod). 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1948-49, 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 
A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. To be 


taken with Physics 2. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, first semester. Not given 
in 1948-49, : 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lec- 
tures and I two-hour problem period). 3 units, first semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


A laboratory course in experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. To be 
takea with Physics 3. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 1 unit, first semester. 


7-8. MEDICAL PHYSICS OMER 


A study of the basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, 
sound, light, radiation, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations and 
applications to medicine and medical research. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory 
period). 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics 
in which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The course is 
designed expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group labora- 
tory period), 4 units, each semester. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill 
Presses and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended 
to furnish the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and 
repair physical apparatus. 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses 
except Physics 101-103, inclusive. 


101. RADIO BOLLMAN 

A relatively non-mathematical course in the fundamentals of radio. The course 
is particularly designed for students who plan to enter some phase of radio broad- 
casting or fields in which electronic devices are widely used. Prerequisite: Physics 30. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period). 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1948-49, 


102. SOUND 

The theory of the production, propagation, and absorption of sound. Physics of 
hearing and of musical sounds. Acoustics. Prerequisite: Physics 30; trigonometry is 
desirable but not required. (2 lectures). 2 units, second semester. 


103. BIOPHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A course treating the applications of physics to biology and medicine. The course — 


deals primarily with apparatus and techniques. Prerequisite: Physcis 7-8. (3 lecture 
and demonstraticn periods), 3 units, second semester. 


105-106. OPTICS KIRK PATRICK 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement 
of its velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (3 lectures). 
3 units per semester. 


105L-106L. OPTICS LABORATORY KIRKPATRICK 


Laboratory work to accompany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 
1 unit per semester. | 


107. ATOMIC PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and 
trends of modern physics. Selected experiments in modern physics. (2 lectures). 2 
units, second semester. 


107L. ATOMIC PHYSICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 


1 unit, second semester. 


108. ELECTRONICS BOLLMAN | 


A study of the principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes and 
gas discharge tubes in communications, physical research, and industrial control devices. 


(2 lectures). 2 units, first semester. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 
Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period). 


———— 


1 unit, first semester. | 


109. ELECTRIC CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMAN 
Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, 


alternators, and transformers. Experiments on circuits and machinery. (3 lectures). 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49. 
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109L. ELECTRIC CIRCUITS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory period); 1 
unit, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS OMER 


Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Ap- 
plications of the laws of thermodynamics to heat engines, Problems and laboratory 


experiments relating to heat phenomena. (3 lectures). 3 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1948-49, 


110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 
Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 110, (1 two-hour laboratory period), 1 
unit, second semester, Not given in 1948-49, 


lll. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS KIRK PATRICK 


A study of theoretical mechanics. Dynamics, statics, principle of virtual work. 
Mathematics 103 should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures), 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


113-114. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of all senior students in physics. Selected topics will be assigned to 
each student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports 
will be required from time to time during the year culminated in an oral and written 
report at the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week). 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students, 2 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 100- 
111, inclusive. With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses, 


201-202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE STAFF 

A course in the mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory of light. (3 lectures). 3 units per semester, Not given in 1948-49, 
203-204. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS THE STAFF 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical 
physics. Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advanced 
physical theory. Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures). 3 units per 


Semester, 
205. ELECTRIC WAVES THE STAFF 


Electromagnetic theory and wave propagation. Maxwell’s Equations applied to 
problems in ultra-high frequencies, 2-4 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49. 


211-212. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 units per semester. Lab- 
oratory fee: $5.00 per unit, in excess of one unit. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Credit of 2-4 units each semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Proressor McKELvey, Chairman : 
Proressor McMurray ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REATH 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended 
to provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, jour- 
nalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert con- 
sultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for organi- 
zations of both a private and public character. 


Mayor; Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall in- 
clude at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units | 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division — 
courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses | 
151, 152, 154, 155, and 159, together with courses selected in consultation 
with the major adviser. A list of books which all majors in this department 
are expected to read prior to the comprehensive examination should be 
obtained from the chairman of the department early in the student's course. — 


See pages 60-61 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics and Latin American 


Affairs. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES | 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Social Science 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EUROPE MCKELVEY | 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain European | 
democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. COVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES McKELVEY > 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Open to. 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. | | 


| 


153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW REAT 


The American Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme > 
Court. Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, and | 
civil liberties. 3 units, first semester. | 


154. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATH 


A study of the significant political thought developing from the Greek city state, 
the Roman Empire, the Medieval state, and the Modern state. 3 units, first semester. 
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155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law and or- 
ganization in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics of 
contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, ji st serrester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKELVEY 


An examination of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is 
developed, and an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 
3 units, second semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics as “‘the study of influence and the influential,” 
with emphasis upon the devices by which in all societies the “few” control the “many,” 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES MCMURRAY 


Principles and problems of American political parties, their history, structure, 
and methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasig on parties as social 
institutions for crystallizing public opinion and translating it into public action. 3 
units, first semester, 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION MCMURRAY 


An analysis of the growth of the “American administrative system”; the place of 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first semester. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION MCMURRAY 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an an- 
alysis of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and 
the public employee. 3 units, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW SEVERANCE* 


A survey of business law including Partnerships, Corporations, Negotiable In- 
struments. 3 units, second semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE SEVERANCE* 


Elements of jurisprudence with attention to the judicial organization, law of 
contracts, agency, and sales. Administrative law and some aspects of international law 
are also considered. 3 units, first semester. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT MCMURRAY 
A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local sub- 
divisions, with special emphasis on California. 3 units, second semester. 


164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND PROBLEMS 
OF CITY PLANNING MCMURRAY 
A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 


services. Special emphasis is given to the rise of planning in the development of Ameri- 
can cities. 3 units, second semester. 


*O£ the Department of Economics. 
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165. AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS REATH 


Discovery and critical analysis of the elements which constitute the American 
political tradition, from the Puritan theocracy to the contemporary service state. 3 
units, second semester. 


166. PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT MCKELVEY 


Problems and techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, 
emphasizing past, present, and emerging efforts at international organization and ad 
ministration. 3 units, second semester, 


167. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA MCKELVEY 


A selective and comparative analysis of current political processes in certain of 
the Republics of Latin America. 3 units, second semester. 


168. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW REATH 

An investigation of what international law is, its place in the international commun- 
ity, and a few leading doctrines. Special consideration will be given to the war crimes 
trials. 3 units, first semester. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES REATH 

Wildlife, timber, mineral, soil and oil resources are considered with a view to an 
swering these questions: What is their present status? What forces operate to prevent 
government from further protection of them? What program of conservation is needed? 
3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units 
each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students 
and to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of 
additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee 
on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Investigation of major problems in political science. Credit to be arranged each 
semester. 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MCKELVEY 


A study of the problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action 
through propaganda and pressure groups. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATH 


Reading and discussion of the actual writings of the leading political philosophers. 
Prerequisite, Political Science 154. 3 units, second semester, 
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953. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


s 


Prerequisite, Political Science 155. 3 units, second semester. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY MCMURRAY 
Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum of 
Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressor BricHouseE, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON Mr. Coie, /nstructor 
Mr. Harsyu, Mr. HinsHaw, Mr. McDoweELt, Dr. ScHuBE*, Lecturers 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. 
Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s back- 
ground of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; 
psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy 
and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural con- 
tribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation for the 
professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, personnel 
and public administration, and clinical and consulting psychology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining six- 


teen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either 


from this department or from related courses in other departments. In 
making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire 
to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that some of 
the best psychological insights will come from the work of other depart- 
ments. Three suggested programs are listed below. Other options may be 
developed by students with special interests through consultation with the 
departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 
126, 130, 133, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other 
courses in phychology and from: Biology 113, 116; Mathematics 119; 
Sociology 123, 101, 102, 153; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 130, 131, 
145, 146, 147, 21], 241. Additional courses should be chosen from 
other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; 
Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-164; Speech 101- 
102, 105-106. 


PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 145, 
146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses in 
psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 
Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination will emphasize the interrelationships 
among the courses selected by the individual student in fulfillment of the 
twenty unit minimum in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


*First semester, 1948-49. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ql. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS THE STAFF 
An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency fm study, vocational 

pasente and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No 

credit. 

]. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 
The beginning student is led in a discussion of the personal and social problems 

of everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of modern 


scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each semester. Fee 
for materials: $5.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY ANDERSON 


Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, 
first semester. 


105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY COLE 
The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 3 

units, first semester. 

121. GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY ANDERSON 
The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 3 

units, Second semester. 

122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 
Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, muscles 

and glands as they relate to personality. 2 units, first semester. 

123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLEY® 
A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions and 

with the social origins of personality. 3 units, first semester. 

124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS BRIGHOUSE 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 3 units, second semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of the- 
oretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


ee 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
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130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of ab- 
normal and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY ) ANDERSON 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a 
discussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 
units, each semester. 


133-34. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Experiments in sensory, perceptual and 
motor functions are performed in the first semester; in the second semester most of the 
time is given over to work in learning, memory, thinking, intelligence and personality. 
3 units per semester. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 
Special research problems. Prerequisite: Courses 133 or 134. Credit to be ar- 

ranged. 

138. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 
An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stress- 

ing problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. 

139. PERSONNEL WORK MCDOWELL 
The principles, aims and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 

2 units, each semester. 

145. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE HARSH 
The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 
Identical with Education 145. Students who wish credit toward a teaching creden- 

tial for the course are advised to register under Education. 2 units, first semester. 

146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY HARSH 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 

2 units, second semester. 

147-148. CLINICAL PRACTICE COLE 


Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological 
Clinic; examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor. 2 units, per semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SCHUBE 
A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 

abnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, first semester. 

161-162. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 


Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the 
recent past. 2 units, per semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the de- 
partment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and grad: 
uate majors. Credit to be arranged. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree 
of Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 145, 
146, 147-148, 150, 161-162, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology and 


limited to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on important 
psychological experiments and problems. 2 units, each semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES ANDERSON 
An introduction to counseling techniques with special emphasis upon the directive 


and the non-directive procedures, supplemented by practice in both. Prerequisite: 
Course 130 and consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS ANDERSON 
Supervised individual testing, with emphasis upon the Cornell-Coxe, Wechsler- 


Bellevue, and Terman-Merrill individual tests. Prerequisite: Course 145 and consent 
of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 139 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OPLER, Chairman 


PrRoFEssor DAY By special appointment: Dr. ROBINSON 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers courses in a 
combined and unified field now recognized as part of modern man’s intel- 
lectual and cultural outlook. Both subjects aid in understanding the social 
scene, in reflecting on world and local history, and in weighing contem- 
porary social and cultural forces. Both are sciences, defined simply as (1) 
the study of society and culture, and (2) the study of man as a social and 
cultural being. These two fields together provide background in the pursuit 
of the following careers: (1) the growing field of social work, welfare 
administration, community organization and community planning; (2) the 
teaching of social studies; (3) graduate work and professional careers in 
anthropology, sociology, the field of human relations, or archaeology, 
museum administration and the like; (4) the social action aspect of reli- 
gion; and (5) specific interests such as public health and recreation, crim- 
inology, race relations, social psychology, and foreign and territorial 
administration. 


Masor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields of Economics, Political Science, History and Psychology following 
consultation and approval of this department. Courses ordinarily required 
of all majors and used as the basis for their comprehensive examination 
are 101, 102, 123, 124, 164; Statistics (Mathematics 119); one course in 
theory (156 or 159); and one course in social control or comparative 
institutions (154, 157-8). Courses with numbers under 150 are intended 
for sophomores and juniors; those with numbers above 150, for juniors 
and seniors. In general, courses should be taken in numerical order, those 
having related numbers being designed as a unit. 


A list of books which all majors in this department are expected to 
read prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from the 
chairman of the department early in the student’s course. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re-' 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper divi- 
sion course in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Social Science 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. MAN AND CULTURE (CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY) OPLER 


An introductory study of human society in the light of cultural evolution and 
cross-cultural analysis. Man’s physical and cultural past; his social life and relation- 
ships; his artistic, religious, political and economic institutions. Anthropology and 
modern life. Open to sophomores, 3 units, first semester. 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY ROBINSON 


The relations of modern social structures to human needs and capacities; forces 
which control or motivate institutions and the various processes of social change and 
accomplishment; the dynamics of such factors as population, religion, recreation, art, 
conflict and harmony. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


119. THE FAMILY ROBINSON 


The family, past and present; its changing functions, varying types, and modern 
problems. The social and psychological effects of family structures. 3 units, first 
semester. 


123. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY) OPLER 


A description of social and cultural processes in personality development. Group 
behavior in relation to culture pattern, crowds, public opinion, propaganda, and legal, 
ritual and social sanctions. The formation of attitudes, interests and deviant behavior. 
(Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related but supplementary course with 
main emphasis on experimental materials). 3 units, first semester. 


124. RACE AND MINORITIES OPLER 


A workshop or project course in applied anthropology. Processes of culture con- 
tact, effects of caste-class structure, and the variance between scientific knowledge of 
populations and modern prejudices and race superstitions. Relevant problems are sur- 
veyed in representative examples, and by project, in Los Angeles as a significant case- 
study. 3 units without project; 4 units with project involving supervised fieldwork, as 
participant-observer, in youth, recreational, or community organizations; second semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, law, 
religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and goals of social 
progress. Primarily a senior course. 3 units, second semester. 


156. SOCIAL REFORM AND SOCIAL THEORY DAY, OPLER 


A survey of reform movements, systems and theories of social reform, mainly in 
Europe and America; an evaluation of their merits and their respective application to 
problems of modern society. The impact of leading figures and theories in sociology, 
anthropology and psychology upon speculation, reformist movements and social plan- 
ning. 3 units, second semester. 
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157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and move- 
ments with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions in Russia, China, 
Turkey and India; the bearing of these social influences upon international relations. 
Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


159. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT OPLER 


A seminar or discussion type course in the history of sociology and anthropology 
as phases in the total development of social thought and action. Historical and con- 
temporary trends against a background of social forces. 3 units, first semester. 


162. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved 
in mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the 
planning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting 
lecturers. 2 units, second semester. 


163. SOCIAL WORK AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION ROBINSON 


Past forms and current organization of welfare; the role of courts, relief, medical 
and mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under super- 
vision with participant-observer functions gradually developed into social research func- 
tions. 3 units, first semester, without project; 4 units with project. 


164. PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE (URBAN SOCIOLOGY) OPLER 


A study of the organization, effects and problems of city life; cultural conflicts 
and social control within the city; relationships of city to regional development. 3 
units, second semester, 


195-6. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individual study under supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, 
such as: Archaeology, Peoples of the Pacific, Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child 
Welfare, Community Organization, Regional Human Geography. Elected only with 
approval of the major advisor. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate 
students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


ProFressor LINDSLEY*, Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREESTONE, Acting Chairman, second semester 
Mr. MELTOoN, Instructor By Special Appointment: Mr. UTZINGER 
Mr. Bett, Mrs. CHASE, Mr. Witson, Graduate Assistants 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech 
is an expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the 
fields of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio 
broadcasting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from speci- 
fied related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the compre- 
hensive examination in each field will be based on the following courses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 119-120, 
140; 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107, 109, 111, 115, 116, 
119, 128. 


Because courses are given in alternate years the student should plan 
his schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall 
be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from especially desig- 
nated courses in Art, Biology, Economics, English, History, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology. 

Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may receive 
credit equivalent to six semester hours toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts through satisfactory completion of the summer session course of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified 
graduate students may receive similar credit for this course toward the 
General Secondary Credential. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. BASIC SPEECH THE STAFF 


Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first semester 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech habits, 
and drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phrasing. 


*On leave of absence, second semester 1948-49. 
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and a sense of communicativeness. In the second semester the student advances to in- 
formational reading, the organization of subject matter and group discussion. 2 units 
per semester. 


3. SPEECH MAKING FREESTONE 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation 
of original speech material. "Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, 
entertainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. ORAL READING FREESTONE 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative read- 
ing: word meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The 
relation of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


6. PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND GROUP DISCUSSION LINDSLEY 


Principles which apply to the government of deliberative assemblies. Experience 
in presiding over and controlling organization business. 1] unit, second semester. Not 
given in 1948-49, 


7. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE MELTON 


Survey of theatre organization. Practical work with stage properties. Elementary 
principles of set design and construction. The physical management of a play produc- 
tion. 2 units, first semester. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


A study of words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, pre- 
fixes. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 
101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique 
of modifying human responses, Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned 
by environment and the correlary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated 
personality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE 


Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. 3 units, first semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC | FREESTONE 


One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
speech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of 
stuttering and delayed speech. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis 
of subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. Prerequisite: Speech 3. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1948-49. 
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108. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 
Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psycho- 


logical principles to the control of group behavior. Prerequisite: Speech 107. 3 units, 
second semester. 


109. ORAL INTERPRETATION LINDSLEY 


Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, 
the drama, short-story. Prerequisite: Speech 4. 2 units, first semester. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION II LINDSLEY 
The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographical, 


philosophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 
2 units, second semester. 


lll. ACTING MELTON 


Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional expres 
sion and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-D. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING MELTON 


Advanced principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 
III. 3 units, second semester. Either half may be taken separately, 


114. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE MELTON 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social func- 
tion and significance: a study of various kinds of theatres. 2 units, second semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY FREESTONE 


A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective platform 
delivery. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1948-49, 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH FREESTONE 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the evolution of 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, second semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


History and development of radio as a social intsitution. Commercial and edu- 
cational aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in announcing 
and acting. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, 
sound effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. 3 units, per semester, 
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123-124. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


Study and construction of radio scripts with special attention to radio drama. 
Main types of radio plays and their format. Demands of the professional market. 2 units 
per semester, 


128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 
methods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1948-49, 


130. FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned 
by participating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural 
forensics. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester. 


140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE MELTON 


Subject to the recommendation of the department special credit may be earned 
by participating in the public presentation of plays. Not more than one unit may be 
earned in one semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Scondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128 and 195-196. 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 


The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. 
The social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 
units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES LINDSLEY 


Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field, Special problems for 
investigation and report. 2 units, second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation, 
Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester, 


LIBRARY 


Miss McCuroy, Librarian 
Miss DIVELEY Miss Gay Miss Morrauu Miss GRANT 
Miss GARDNER Mrs. KInpy Mrs. TOWNE Mrs. Espey 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 86,000 volumes, about 
3,500 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 500 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It is a depository for United States 
Government Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to grad- 
uate students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms 
and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of a 
given field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintained 
as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Room in 
Thorne Hall, mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection are to 
be found in the Art Department, and selected scientific journals are kept 
adjacent to the scientific laboratories where they may be used most 
effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the 
Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,700,000 volumes: the 
libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific research 
which are available upon application to the Librarian; and the world 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby 
San Marino. For those interested in technical research, arrangements may 
be made whereby the facilities of many special libraries of greater Los 
Angeles may be used by students of Occidental College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, containing over 900 vol- 
umes. Established 1930. 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. and a small working library in the history and practice of art. 


Established 1931. 
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The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
library of books on music. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library 
by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by 
action of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general 
Hispanic American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial 
Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California 
History (1937). The Library totals about two thousand volumes and is 
unusually rich in materials of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 


to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 


now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs origi- 
nally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, 
°05, and enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of 
Una Jeffers and the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy 
presses. Although items are included from other parts of the world, spe- 
cialization is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of 


California. Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes about 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of 


Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these 


items. Established 1935. 


The Division of Humanities of the Rocketellcs Foundation contributed 
funds which enabled the purchase of over two hundred and fifty volumes 


on the culture, history, and economics of the Far Eastern area. Established | 


1947. 


The Del Amo Collection, consisting of over one hundred volumes on 


the literature and culture of Spain. Established 1947. 


The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture; misery: and 
literature of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 1947. | 
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The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, 
and consists of a growing number of publications of zraduates and of 
former students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
the College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for 


the library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs, Emma 
B. Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance and 
development of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars 
as endowment. Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond 
of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummond; 
to be used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


Liprary InstRUcTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division course, 
the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facili- 
ties afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library 
in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of providing 
professional courses for students preparing to teach in the public schools 
of California and neighboring states. It has been authorized by the State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) 
the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including 
the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music 
and in Physical Education; (4) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools where- 
by excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the service of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is 
no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in 
addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
and natural interest in the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the 
School of Education and must file formal applications before beginning 
upper division work. For special credentials in Music and in Physical 
Education, applicants must consult the department concerned and must 
file formal applications with this department as well as with the School 
of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consulta- 
tion and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must. prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the 
department in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program of 
studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted 
as candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential providing they meet the requirements of the College and of the 
State of California. For further information concerning requirements for 
graduate study, see pages 56-59. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf 
of approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


_ FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in the 
principles and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See History 
and Political Science, page 88). 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college 
or university; completion of a minimum of twenty-seven in Education, 
including Courses 100 or 106, 101 or 117, 110 or 142, 119, 134, 135-136, 
162, 198; completion of Art 153, a course in Music, a course in Physical 
Education, and the required lower division course in the Humanities; 
completion of electives chosen in consultation with the Chairman of the 
Department of Education. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school: completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 


including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; a grade point average of 2.5 in undergraduate 
work, one major and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a 
major in a field not commonly accepted for high school graduation and 
two teaching minors in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four 
units in graduate work including major department requirements and pro- 
fessional requirements as follows: a minimum of six units in Education 
in the graduate year; a minimum of eighteen units in undergraduate and 
eraduate work in Education, including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206, or 
equivalents. For further information concerning requirements for graduate 
study, see pages 56-59. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN MUSIC: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; completion 
of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 162, 
905 and 206. For further requirements see Department of Music, page 101. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 111; completion of a minimum of fifteen 
units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 128 and 162. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: An M.A. degree from an ap- 
proved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen units of 
professional courses including Education 120, 160, and 206. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It provides 
also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student 


body. 


Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member 
of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of 
this body, every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between 
academic and extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor 
Spirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all 
scholastic and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest 
principles of personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and 
responsibilities, and represents the highest expression of student self- 
discipline. | 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises 
under the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a 
constitution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Committee which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; 
the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications representa- 
tive; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairmen; and representa- 
tives from fine arts, forensics, and athletics. A representative from the 
faculty and the Manager of Student Activities also are members of the 
Executive Committee without voting power. The Committee meets weekly 
to discuss student problems, promote student activities on the campus, ad- 
minister student funds, and reflect student attitudes on questions of ad- 
ministrative policy. The activities of the association are financed by a 
student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this fee is required 
-of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. Occidental students 
are members of the National Student Association and are active in regional 
and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and 
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activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high 
standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils 
carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Council 
and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive 
Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to college life. 
This is done through participation in the pre-registration program for new 
students and through a carefully planned sponsor system maintained 
throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students assume 
responsibility for the Women’s Assembly programs and for the annual 
Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given to the interests of the 
off-campus women whose president is a member of the Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and an 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and 
dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibiilty for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of one 
member from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Col- 
legiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Sec- 
tion of the General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. main- 
tains a scholarship fund, sponsors social activities for men, and assumes 


responsibility for special visiting days on the campus for men from high 
schools and junior colleges. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of seven representatives: the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, two representatives from the fresh- 
man class, and a representative of the off-campus men. The president is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church which was founded in 1941 by a 


group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of ex- 
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pression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church 
is governed by an elected body of representatives and every student is wel- 
come to share in its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to provide 
students with a constructive religious experience that includes all phases of 
a vital Christian life. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening 
fellowship, vesper services, morning meditation and, under a commission 
plan, emphases on stewardship, social education and action, and world out- 
reach. Members also share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The 
church is a member of the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the World Council of 
Churches. It maintains an affiliation with the Student Christian Association, 
the World Student Christian Federation and close relationships with various 
denominational youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. Op- 
portunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, 
track, water polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The College believes in 
and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation 
for the physical development and well being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in travel 
to and from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. 
This applies to students training for athletics or participating in either 
intramural or intercollegiate contests of any kind or resulting from par- 
ticipation in other events. Students who engage in such activities do so 
voluntarily and assume the risks incident thereto. See Health Regulations 
on pages 42-43 for more detailed statement of service and expenses. 


The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with 
other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for inter- 


collegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which apply to_ 


all within the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented 
by extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a certain 
value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tourna- 
ments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educational 
medium, and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situations, empha- 
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sizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, and stimu- 
lating concrete audience response. Students are motivated to these ends 
through a comprehensive intramural program each term in which the 
classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each 
semester three major three-act play performances. This schedule js supple- 
mented by a series of one-act and playreading programs presented in the 
Play Mill Theatre. A musical show is written and produced annually 
by the students. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet 
for advanced students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College 
Band, the Occidental Community Orchestra, the Men’s and Women’s Glee 
Clubs, are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each 
Glee Club has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an 
annual tour of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, 
especially quartets, are given every possible encouragement. The material 
studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate and 
educate both participants and auditors, and to present the best of con- 
temporary, even local composition as well as classic masterworks; familiar- 
ity with both is consciously sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year sees the best original student manuscripts given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly. 
“Fang”, a humor magazine, appears monthly. “LaEncina”, an annual, is 
published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed and 
staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publications are 
appointed by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. The student 
body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organization and activities. 


An additional publication is the Occidental “Student Churchman” 
published bi-weekly by the Student Church. 
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HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 
5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta 
of California, established in 1926. The members in course are elected 
on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral character. Not 
more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held at the end 
of each semester. Elections may also be made from Occidental alumni or 
others who have attained distinction in the field of liberal arts or in the | 


learned professions. | 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of © 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be | 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, — 
activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen Chapter 
of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its members at the end | 
of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A 
specified scholarship standard, above the general student body average, | 
must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have less than five nor | 
more than twenty members. | 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in — 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected _ 
each year from the freshman class. : | 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, alms to pro- 
mote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. 
Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and partici- 
pation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than ten members 
may be chosen each term. . 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and political 
science fraternity; Sigma Alpha Jota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring or minoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional 
physical education fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic 
fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national 
speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scien- | 
tific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Tau 
Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students 
include the following organizations: The “O” Club, made up of men who | 


have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary | 
society; Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistery Club; Women’s Re- | 
creational Association; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. | 


| 
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Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and 
women. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fratern- 
ities of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local 
sororieties of Alpha Lamda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, 
Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate 
work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental 


Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students who 
have completed a year of work at the College are also eligible for mem- 


bership in the Association. The Association, under the direction of the 
Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of 
Occidental and to strengthen the bond which exists between the College 
and its former students. It publishes a magazine, “The Occidental Alum- 
nus,” which has four issues per year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs are 
organized in several different communities. One member of the Board of 
Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to serve for a 
term of three years and the interests of the College and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation are more closely integrated through this representation . 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of similar 
groups throughout the country. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1947-48 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Grad ates Hii oo ee NUN a agi tong 41 28 69 59 29 88 
Snore eee cece oe mates e Ce ete te SLL) as 184 123 307 198 102 300 
RIATO RS yt Selarare salto hw etalelniaealate eraeiateleiele 172 105 277 197 102 299 
SOpPhoOmlOres wire sirens eres eleietels ce nies iste 233 85 318 193 85 278 
Freshmen (ye eons Saat Cet Ratremare sleeve 172 112 284 141 107 248 
SPECIALS ick eee, Where atlrararetanedan Levels eomterciare 8 7 15 7 9 16 
RoOtalWRESISEPATION I ire hies hens sisiostele erase 810 460 1270 795 434. 1229 
Total Number Individuals Registered Regular Sessions 1947-48: 895 506 1401 
Summer Session 1947: 279 228 507 
1174 734 1908 

Less duplication of Summer Session students 
in either regular session 1947-48; 166 46 212 
Net Total—June 1947-48: 1008. . +688 1696 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1947-48 


Doctor of Laws 
B. REY SCHAUER 


Doctor of Science 
Joun K. NORTHROP 
ADRIAAN VAN ROSSEM 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1947-48 


Davin L. CoLe 

Doucias SmitH ELLIS 
JAMES CLIFFORD FINDLEY 
Joun H. FLANDREAU 
RIcHARD HarsH 
NorRMAN B, HENDERSON 
Cora Burt LAuRIDSEN 


Cecitia Y. ABREGO 

CaroL Mary ADDISON 

Jack THor AHLIN 

Maryorie Mart AKIN 

SALLY JANE ALBRIGHT 

Joyce MEREDITH ALKALAY 
PauL ANDREW ALLEE 
DorotHy JEAN ALLING 
Betty APor 

DonaLp NorMAN ARMSTRONG 
LESTER EMERY ARPS 

Mary E.oise ASHLOCK 
FRANK T, AUSTIN 

MArTHA LUCILLE BABCOCK 
RicHarp EArt BACHTEL 
PATRICIA ELIZABETH BACHTELL 


Master of Arts 


DoucLtas MAYNARD 

JoHn OSTERMAN 

CHARLES LEROY SAYERS 
Loris Rocers Tow 
JosepH W. TRINDLE 
MARGUERITE G. VANDEVER 


Bachelor of Arts 


VIRGINIA ETHEL BAIN 
Haroitp ROBERT BAKER 
MarcARET LEIGH BAKER 
BEVERLY DALE BALDWIN 
JACQUELINE AYRES BALL 
Witt1aAm Roy BALy 
Joun H. BANWELL 
VIRGINIA COOPER BARNES 
AticeE MEUEL BARNETT 
LAURA ELIZABETH BARNUM 
Loris ANN BATES 

Mary Heim BECHTEL 
WILLIAM Percy BENNETT 
HELEN VIRGINIA BERG 
JAMES Epcar BIBy 
GuortiA May BITTLESTON 


DEGREES 
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JAMES ROBERT BLACK UI 
JUNE BLANKENSHIP 

BARBARA ANN BLONG 
BEULAH BONNIE BREININGER 
Eve Fe.iciras ILKA BREITNER 
ELIZABETH BOONE Brown 
FLoyp E. BRown 

WALKER WrIGHT BROWN 
JAY BULLEN 

JosEPpH GORDON BULLER 
Pau. BULLOCK, JR. 

JEAN BuRK 

NELSON SPENCER BURTON 
Patricia LILLIAN BUTLER 
MeErTON KiRK CAMERON, Jr. 
Nancy CLEMENT CAMPBELL 
PAUL CARROLL 

HELEN LouIsE CARTER 
VERNON ROBERT CARTER 
Betty JEAN CARVER 

FENTON GENE CATES 

JoHN RosSsITER CHANDLER 
WALTER WINFOoRD CHARAMZA 
RICHARD WILSON CLARK 
ALICE SWINNERTON CLOHERTY 
Marjorie ANNE COCHRAN 
ARTHUR ELLiotTt COLTRIN 
EpcAR THIRKIELD Cook 
RicHArRD T. COOPER 

Frep HALE Coots, Jr. 
RosBert DONALD Coots 

So. CorDoBA 

Owen NEAL CORNELL 
RIcHARD CHARLES. CORNUELLE 
CLIFFORD WELLINGTON Cox 
Harry WILLIAMs CrosBY 
Henry A. CULBERTSON 
FRANK WILLIAM Davis 
HALBERT ARTHUR DAvIs 
JACKLYN ALICE Davis 
RICHARD THORNDYKE DAvIs 
RoBertTa Mae Davis 
Patricia JUNE DELAppP 
STONEY LesTeR DEMENT, Jr. 
H. T. DEeNnNIs 

ELIzABETH ANN DICKIE 
Nota Marityn Drake 
Doris ASHDOWN DUNHAM 
JAMES LITTLEFIELD DUNN 
KENNETH C. EADE 

GLENN WENDELL EDGECOMB 
Donatp D. Epwarps 
MARGARET EHMANN 
Norman R. EHMANN 

JoHn Maynarp EIKENBERY 
JACQUELINE ENGLAND 
GRETCHEN AVON ERHARDT 
FRANKLIN BANE EvANs 
JANET ANN FADLEY 

Lewis ALLEN FAIn 


VIRGINIA ELLIS FAIN 
MeERWYN ALBERT FAIR 
ARTE JOHNSON FAIRBANKS 
Rosert Lynn FIELD 
DorotHy LUCILLE FILLERUP 
GEORGE PETER FISHER 
ADRIAN A, FLAKOLL 
ALETHE J. FLANNERY 
THOMAS J. FLEISCHMAN 
SyLviA GROEN FoLtz 
GEORGE STEPHEN FOUNTAIN 
Joun ARTHUR FRANCIS 
GERALD JAMES FRENCH 
Mapce RutH FREUDENBERGER 
James LERoy FULTON 
HaroLtp WHITMAN GARVIN 
JEANETTE GENTER 
PatTrRIcIA PEASE GIBBS 

Jor Sisson GoppARD 
Maxim GOoDE 

ALVAN HARPER GOODELL 
Puitipp WAYNE GORTH 
VIRGINIA GRAFF 

Bessig M. Gray 

Lois CAROLYNN GREENE 
Morris GREKEL 

WILLIAM PEARSON GRIFFIN 
MuriEL CoriInNE GROAT 
RoBeERT CLINTON GROVES 
ConraD F. GULLIXSON 
Marion RutH GUSTAFSON 
Frep Mitton HAAs 
Rosert CLIFFORD HADDEN 
SuZANNE HAMILTON 

Lita JuNE HANCOCK 
RicHarp C, HARDISON 
Joun Paut Hare 
CAMERON HARRIOT 

Betty Joe Harris 
WARREN EvuceNE HARTMAN 
Van AUSTIN HARVEY 
Rosert EMERY HASKETT 
Joun Dewey HAyYEs 
PuyLuis ELLEN Hays 
Rosert Epwarp HAZELTON 
M. JEAN HENDERSON 
Harry LORANCE HEPPNER 
GEORGE FREDRIC HERRMANN 
Joyce Husert HIGBEE 
Mytes Evucene HILi 
Patricia ANN HINES 
WituiaMm H. HITE, Jr. 
ELEANOR H. HOFF 
LorRAINE Lots Horn 
Mary E. Horner 

Jack Witt1Am Hopson, Jr. 
Ricuarp LANGDON HUXTABLE 
Davip TRAvIs HUYCKE 
Travis LEon Hyatt 
MArRJORIE H. IRVINE 
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WILLIAM WORTHAM JENKINS 
JANE ROBERTA JONES 
SaLLy ANN JORDAN 

JANE HAYWARD JORGENSEN 
FRANCES ELIZABETH KENT 
EpitH KAYSER KETCHAM 
Betty J. KEYES 

KENNETH HARDY KILDAY 
THOMAS WILLIAM KING, Jr. 
Doris JANE KNUDSON 
JoAN PERKINS KRAMER 
Harpy G. KUYKENDALL 
WILLIAM H. LANPHERE 
Wa ter Rosert LINK 
RIcHARD EDWARD LoomIS 
JEANNE WINSLOW LYTLE 
RussELL Epwarp McFAnn 
JOHN WILLIAM MacKusiIck 
JAMES RaymMonp McLEAN 
AILEEN Victoria McLeop 
HELEN Maric MACKIN 
JAMEs THoMAS MARSH 
PreTER Harrison MARTIN 
Horace JoHN MARTINEZ 
DonaLp HArotp MARVIN 
FRANCES M. MATTHES 
Horace Henry MEDAY 
KATHLEEN B. MERRICK 
Mary JEAN MEYERS 
Rosert Lorp MIDDLETON 
Grace ELIzABETH MILLER 
DorotHy ANN MITCHELL 


Davin ANTHONY VALES Moopy 


RoyaLL HAMILTON Moore 
GLenn Louis Morcan 
VircIniA LEE Morris 
JoHN PinKNEY Morrow, Jr. 
HELEN ANN MurpHuy 
BEVERLY D1iANE MusH.itTz 
EucENIA ELLEN Myers 
JOAN ELIZABETH MYERS 
LESTER RicuHarp NAGLER 
Rosert E. NAIsMITH 
Vivien ALICE NICHOLS 
Ropert M. NIipretu 

JAMEs NormANn Noonan 
Mary Ann Norstap 
DoNALD WILLIAM ODELL 
Haroip Doucias ODNEY 
HELEN FRANCES ORDWAY 
Timon Evans Owens, Jr. 
CHESTER B. PARKINSON, Jr. 
GENE STANLEY PARRISH 
Grorce James M. Pastre 
JEAN UrRTON PASTRE 
RutH MEREDITH PAULSEN 
Omar M. Paxson 

Louis A. PEDROTTI 

Epcar ALBERT PERCY 
RoBeRT HALE PETERS 


DARRELL J. PETERSON 
GERALD J. PETERSON 

James DEXTER PETERSON 
CHRISTY JAMES PETROFANIS 
Davip C, PRITCHARD 

JAcK ALBERT RAITH 

MI.LpRED LoEssA REEVES 
SALLY MARILYN REID 
MarILyn ANN RENIUS 

James MELvIN REz 

Juanita ELAINE RIcH 

LynN STEPHEN RICHARDS, JR. 
Henry LEWALLEN ROBERTS 
CaroL ROBINSON 

CAROLYN May ROENIGK 
Grorce MILLER ROLLING 
Vonarp GAROLD Ross 

Reva RutH Rowley 

WaLtTer Henry RUETHER, JR. 
JAMES WARREN RUSH 
Dorotuy Hopkins RYAN 

M. Marty SANTIGIAN 
ARTHUR WALLACE SCHNITGER 
RIcHARD CHARLES SCHWARZMAN 
Rosert DONALD SCOLES 
Mir1AmM LUDMILLA SERSEN 
HELEN LENORE SHEDD 
KATHRYN ADELE SHIVELY 
WILLIAM WELLWOoD SHURTZ 
KATHRYN Marie SILER 
Norma SITTLE 

DoNALD EpwaArRD SJOBERG 
ANN MEREDITH SLIVKOFF 
AUDREY VIRGINIA SLOTTELID 
MarIAN SLOTTELID 

Betty LORAINE SMITH 

JoHN RICHARD SMITH 
Patricia LILLIAN SNOW 
Baba JEAN SPOOR 
ELIZABETH STAHL 

WitutiAM NErL STEERS 
ROBERT THURLOW STELLAR 
JANET MARIE STOCKWELL 
Don Pui.ie STONE 
WALLACE Patrick STRAUSS 
MarcARET ROSE STUHAAN 
ZONA GALE SWAN 

WILLIAM SHERMAN TANNER, JR. 
RicHARD LAWRENCE THOMPSON 
WILLIAM DALE THOMPSON 
EuGENE FRANK TIMPE 

JAMES ARTHUR TIPPET 
Gorpon GEORGE TUCKER 
RosertT JONES TUCKER 
THOMAS JAMESON TWEEDIE 
JoHN WAYNE ULRICKSON 
WittrAM RIcHARD VAN NEss, Jr. 
Joun R. VARDANIAN 
MontTAcGuE MATTHEW WADEY 
Anita LouIsE WALKER 
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Mary WALSWORTH 

Inez MARIE WARE 

WENDELL LEE WARNER 
EDITH JEANETTE WARRINER 
LowELu B. Way 

RICHARD WILLIAM WHEATON 
Cepric ANSON WHITE, Jr. 
JACQUELINE O. WHITE 
Rocer PLimpTton WHITE 
FRANK TURNER WILKEN 


Rare ROBERTSON WILKEN 
GEORGE ARTHUR WILLEY 
KEITH R. WILtiAMs 

SuE MILLs WILLsSon 
BETTYSUE WILSON 

HERBERT BARCLAY WINSLOW 
PauL Conrad WITHERS 
THEODORE RICHARD YEZDAN 
Wanna MApyLINE ZINSMASTER 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1947-48 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1947-48 


During the year 1947-48 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter 


of Phi Beta Kappa: 


JAcK THor AHLIN 

Eve FeticitAs ILKA BREITNER 
Pau. BULLOCK, Jr. 

Frep HALE Coots, Jr. 
RICHARD CHARLES CORNUELLE 
DorotHy LUCILLE FILLERUP 


Jor Sisson GopDARD 
RicHARD C. HARDISON 
Van Austin HARVEY 
RussELL Epwarp McFANnn 
Horace JoHN Martinez 
DoNnALD HAROLD MARVIN 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
ueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado Boule- 
vard west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line 
in Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road. 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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